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PROSPECTUS 

OF THE 

BOMBiY QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Early in Janusiry next, the first number of a new periodical work 
with the above title, will be published in Bombay. 

Its will be open to the firee expositjou a1id» discussion of 

ail subjects of interest, literary, social, auu in the largest sense of the 
term — pul i t ical. 

The spirit of inquiry which of lato has been manifested by tlio 
educated classes in England, in every thing that relates to India, 
has produced a d‘‘inand for trustworthy inforiiiation regarding its 
.history, its institiitions, its condition, and its people, wliich the cur- 
rent literature of the ^ast, at jircsont, docs not adequately supply. 

A Review conducted 'tl^ conspicuous ability has existed fof .some 
yoais in Calcutta, but i< has liitiicrto devoted its chief attention to 
ilie valley of the Cange-, and the Punjab. It is thought, therefore, 
ihcit another periodical, which on Indian Questions shall seek to co- 
operate with, rather than to rival the Bengal publicration, is de^j^janded 
froTii the intelligence, the public spirit, and the increasing importance 
of West*. '.n India. • 

TI e projectors, of the Bombay Quarterly BevieWy liowover, by no 
u.oaiis desire llial it should possess an exclusively Oriental character. 
ih<‘y believo that the time, if not arrivAi, is rapidly approaching, 
wlion an Indian ptuiodical .should open its columns to matter of 
iuijver.y£il in Ici est, If, on the one hand, the results of modorif science 
have of late years L/^imght India into such close proximity with* 
liurrqie. as to have awakeiiAl in^our countrymen at liome 
symprahy witli their ^{ulian fellow subjects; on the other, tlw^same 
snfiucucii must insensibly atV^act afteiuion in India to the great 
qxiestions of European interest, and the cdi>uted Native mav often 
be tempted to seek information in the pages of a lc#al publication 
when disinclined to study, or embarrassed to select w bully of 

European clu'./acter, and addressed exclusivdfy to EurojiCRin y*iiders. 

To aid English enquirers in collecting accurate anc? prajptical 
knowledge of this, the greatest depen^ffeiaicy of the Brdish Empire, to'^’ 



impart .a vigorous impulse and a healthy tone to the Native mind, 
to enlarge its taste for, and guide its selection of English reading, 
— in short, to act in some respects as an auxiliary to the education^ 
institutions of the country, will, — ^however imperfect the execution, — 
be the honorable aim of the intended Hev.ev; and the proprietors 
submit it to the public in the earnest hope, that intelligent and ex> 
perienced men throughout India, will assist in making it an organ of 
practical instruction, on ail matters relative to the well being of this 
country, and a ''aluable instrument in the cause of the moral and 
intellectual improvement of iu people. 

i>V»iiay, October, 1854. 



iVDYEllTiliEMEN'rS 


SMITH 'TAYLOR Co.’s 

BOMBAY LIBRARY AND AGENCY. 

MESSRS. SMITH TAILOR k Co. leg to invite the aitejition 0/ 
their Constituents and Residents in India generally^ to the subjoined 
outline of the various Departments of theiXr business^ to all ofwhick^ 
they are constantly malcing fresh additions ; and their matured 
arrangements and comieximis^ enable them to execute orders in every 
Dtpartment 07 i the most advanta§€ousJemnsj^ tifid wt!k^ the utmost 
promptitude and despatch* • 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

vS. T. k Co. always kcop on hand an extensive stock of STAND- 
ARD AND rOinJLAU ^V^OUKS in every branch of English Litera- 
ture, Science and |Vrt, which is constantly rf^lenishdd and augmented 
hy the receipt of well rlnt.sen^elcction.s, of all the loading Now Fubliea- 
tlinis wliich appeju* in England up to the dale of tlie departure of tha 
StearnorvS on tlie 4th and 20th of each Muutli. 

S. T, & Co. also keep regularly on hand an extensive Assortment of 
riu* moat ;\]>pvoved editiona of THE best Autiioks in Eluant 
Rindinos in Calf, Vellum, Russia and Morocco. 

FRENtMT LITERATURE. — Choice Sd^ctionp of all ^nevv Popular 
Kionch Works are received by each Mail, aiM the most approved Works 
of the leading French Authors are always available. 

RIHLES, COMMON PRAYER BOOK^ AND CHURCH SER- 
VICES. — Froali ( onair.Pincnts of these have just been received of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Editions, and also of BAGSTER & SON’S POLV- 
(JLOT EDITIONS in very elegant bindings in Calf, Velvet, and Morocco. 

OIIE.VP LIGHT READING.—Mr. Bohn’s Various Libraries,- 
Murray’s Colonial and Railway Libiiaries— The 
National Library— R orTLEDOE’s Cheap Series — The P^igs-OUR 
Lidrary — Bentley’s Standard Novels — Weale’s Rudimentary 
Treatises, AND Educational tSERiEs. The Cheap Editions of the 
Works of Scott, Bl'lwer, Dickens, and otl vv popular Authors kept 
constantly on hand. j 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSJ^APERS.— S. T. & C^-^milwtake the 
supply to order of all Periodicals and Newspaporl published in En*'LAND, 
France, and Germany, fn* warding the same by Post direct ViTfie date 
of publication to the address of the respective parties by whom they may 
be ordered, or otherwise as circumslancel •may render most convenient. 



STATIONERY 

S. • T. & Oo. funiisij supplii*3 of Stationary and Account Bool\s 
suitable ior Punuo Ofpk^es, Banking and AIeu(’ANTILF. Ps- 
» tabJij^lirnenls, lieginiental Messes^ nnd fop Indivulufil use ; tiioy give 
RDecial attention to this department, and are promptly Bupplieii vath 
every article of recent inanufactUK) or invention, the utility ol wbicu has 
in any way been tested whether as suitable for ]mv}ite or public use. 

S. T. & Co. keep in stock, the greater portion of the articles 
described in the New and Greatly pEnlarqep Edition ok 
f» MeSSLIS. JrMlTll Ei.DER k Co.’s ll.l.CSTltATEP STATIONERY CaTA- 
^ LoouE, recently puhlislieJ . which for the elegance of its apjiearancc, and 
TPic completeness of the information it contains, has been generally 
admitu d to bo the best thing of the kind that has appeared. 

S. T. k Co-a will be luifipy to transmit copies of this Catalogue on 
application; and to information in reply to comnumicatioiis, or in-, 
qniriess addressed to Ibom with reference to any portion of its Contents. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT 

this Department of T. & Co.'s sU(k compriaos (’aroliilb, so- 
leetod consignments of Mathematk'AE, Drawinci, Hi;KVEvix»f 
AND birii.osui'HioAL I NSTULMENTS, )\y the Best Makers - Che*- 
MK’AL. Al'TAUATrS — (’ARINETS OF CiFOl.OUY ANI> M I M.RA I.nci V — 
M r < ’R< J S(.1 0 FE h — 'fi: I - F S< ' d' 1>ES— B I N OCU : la II G J - A S S ES — r H A N 1’ \ S ^LV ( ] 0 - 
UJA Lanterns — \Viluins(‘n’s Gens and Rjfi.ks,— amt I’Ii.ik'I'ro- 
Pi.ATFD Ware jMamdlicliavd by Klkington and otlars — rAiuLK 
Mach i) Autjci/cs— Games— -Lamps- -M rsjCAL Jnstrlm s --th f. 

RKS'l CLTi.KllY DK KVKRV DKSLIUPTION — LaDIF.S AND GkNTI.EMLN’S 
Wiurixo AND J)jtESMN<i CASES— StkreosfoPKs of the most apj>rov«G 
nuo.tnuri-in, b.r Gpa<m k AND CnLLODiON Glass Crr.'n’ur^ -MrCAr.F/f 
Gold and n^.Ani ^\’ATC^Ks, and TnAVLi.LiNu (j.ijcks- -I' noTo 
ORAvrno Aitahatis, witl/all the latest irnpruvementb ; ini'l N«‘veili<,s 
^.lfe^el■v dcscriplitju ronstniuly received, that may comnLCTid lliciiiseives lo 
nolict; eltlior for use or oinanient. 

DRAWINCSANDENCRA-VINCS 

*;hoii*e Selections of the most interesting Engra\irgs from the, Woiks 
of Britisli and Foreigii Artists of Eminence, kept on band, ami additioiKs 
•constantly made. Aisij Baxter’s Oil Colour Tictures, and seltdions 
^ aUiM^OGRAPUic Pictures, executed wdtli all the lutcoL iinpr.)\cment3 
and in this intcre'.tlng Ait. 

GENERAL AGENCY. 

S & Coh rdso transact General Agency Business, such as 
the receijit tnn^isbursenicnt of money, the sale ot eonbignments, the 
receipt of^paylmd allowance, the purchtisc of Mess supplies -the lauding 
and of goods and packages, and their farther Iraiismisbiou to 

oulst^tioi^and all other business of a similar description. 



A SELECT LIST 

OF 

Nmy ANli STANDARD WORKS 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 

SMITH ELD^,R AND Co. LOXDOX. and 
SMITH TAYLOR AND Co. liOMBAY. 


(Jillotfes on {niiian 

1. 

JSeai'hf Reaihj . 

Ifi omi Vohinu^ demy Sc^. 0. 

ITI.srOR\' OF THE SUPl’UESSION' OF 
INFA^ ITOIDE [N WESTERN INDIA. 

i \Di:i{ TIIH DIUF,!. nox Ul:' 'I’ilE GOVFi,',\MEXr OF BOMB.IY. 

hfr/f' fhiy N^jikes of *ihe P/ocincts an I Tribes in xohich 
the yrantice has j/n naUnJ. 

nv JOHX WLLSOX, DAK VAIS. 

R»t* -MMTM' OK FHE BOMBAY 3UVNEH OF TUE' HOVAL A.'IAflO 

f'M’iRl’Y, AND Ml 'SrONARY OV THE 115 Ei: CHE'KcH OF SC 0 IT 

IL 

Ru miiij piddishedy 8vo. cloth, \K. 4. 

niE ENGL1.SII IN WlvVl’ERN INDIA. 

LJEIXG THE 

EAKLV HISTORY OF THE FACTORY AT SUR.AT, OF ROMD.Vx', 
AND THE SUEORDIXATE F.YCT0KIE3 OX THE 
WESTERN CO VST 

illOM THE EAULIESr I’ERfOD UXTIE THE OOMMEXCEMEr^ f OF 
THE EIGHT{;ENTH CEXl'UllY. 

Dyaian from Aufluntic Works an I Or^jinaf Domiments, 

By FIllLIl’ ANDERSON, A.M,;* 

ONK OF THE llON'oaVBLE CO>ir\NY’f5 •cUArL \ INS 1^’ I'lIF. DIOCLSR OF^ROMBAY. 

“Mr. Vii'loison 1 ms .1 most valiitirtc contriViti Ml to DiHan Tt i-^MliMorv toM 

i!j I !•' moc ioticii unniMr, anl will l>o c'^auutial lo All ^lio dcsiio a lOiiiplete naifA?iv« ot 
*’!»• iti'lwii EliR)Ue.’‘--'i rktld of 



< MAP OF THE ISLAND OF BOMBAY, 

Executed in Lithography from a Plan by Major T. B. JEEVTt», 
late of the Bombay Engineers* 

Mounted on Cloth, Price Rs. 1 . — On delate Puj^er, Eg. 2, 

On Plain Paper, 12 as. 

, IV. ^ 

VIEW OF THE .ISLAND AND ITARBOLR OF 
BOMBAY, 

Beautifully executed in Lithography from a Drawing by W. A, Fallon. 

V. 

TUE BlllLSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India. By Major Cunningham. One Volume, 8vo, with 
Thirty-three Plates, price lU. 18-12 as. 

'• Of thp Topes oi>eued m various parts of ludia, noun have so ndi .a harvrst of uii* 

portant information as thesf3 of BUiLa, opened by Major Cuiinm^{h.nu and Lieut. Maisky, and 
which are dosicnbad, with HU abundance of IiigUly «'.urioa.s ifiapluc lUuUratious, in this nu»jL in- 
teresting book ‘'-^Examiner ^ jk 

“ The work of Major Ctinnin'jhnm eontami inivh tint is origni.»l, and preserves th»' resolti of 
very importaut liivestigatioiis. Tho variety of repro'^ontarions in basiidief is mmsuaiJy 
Not only are religious and military p-igsints, eorcinoiiws, aud battles •iepicted, but domestic i'.'onsn 
of a highly interesting character,’'— At/iemci/wi. 

VI. 

HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER THE TWO FIRST SO- 
fElililGNS OF THE HOUSE OF TALMIJR : BABER AND 
HUMAYJN. By William Erskine, Esq, 2yo13. 8vo, cloth, Us. 20. 

The title of Mr. Erskme’s work hudly d?H5s justice to the wnlo scope it embraces. An Intro ' 
ductiou of sovority-scveii pai^os gives us the clearest and most auihentio yiew o\cr submitted to 
the public, of the nations aud tribes that, under the deiionuuai^iou of Tartar, occupy the wide 
expanse of country between the Ulmaliya .Mountains, the Oxus, the Caspian, aud the Euxiiie, 
extending as far as the I ndi in Ocean. I'ht^body of the work abouilHfi m ongm.al inciipnts :in<) 
anecdotes illustrative of tho character and m.inncrs of tho cunqueror.s mid conquered. Mr. Erskuio’e 
History is got a mere skilful compilation, liko most otficr oriental Histones written .by Knro 
pean soholaw : on the contrary, this faithful and highly instrucced Author derives his infot' 
Ration from the fountain heads of Persian, Turkish, and Indi.an story, with as much cr^tition. 
care, and fidelity as Gibbon displayeil in drawing his from «tho ancient and mu*lcrn languages of 


VII. 

TUE LAND TAX OF I.VDl.V, AccorJing to the iloolmaimiulan 
Law. By I^jl B. E. Baillie. Esq.. Author of the Moohum- 
mudan LavwofSale/’ &c. 8vo. Price. Ra. 3-12, 

“ Mr. BaylUia may be said to exh^auvtthe subject of which he afford*, a complste ehioidatlon, 
and the ancaraev nf hU translation may bo Implicitly relied on."— rre.w. 

“ A ooTiplacI account of the Mahomeian law of land-tax."— A’cono ':iijf. 

“ /^fanned and valuable treati:»e."— Gjtotti. 



By the same Author. • 

vm. 

TIIE MOOlIUMxMUDAN LAW OF SALE, According to the 
Huneeleea Code, selectfed and translated from tlie Orignal Arabi^ 
vvitli an Introduction and Pkplanalory Notes. 8\), cloth, Rs. 8-12. 

IX. 

THE MOOIIUMMUDAN LAW OF INIIERITANCE, Ac- 
('.ording to Aboo liuncofa and his followers. Royal 8yo. cloth, 
Rs. 6**12. ♦ 

*=* 

X. 

DR. ROYJ.E OS^ THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF 
COITON IN INDIA. 870.010*111. fts- 11 

XI. 

COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA AND THE EAST. 
By Dr. J, Forbes Royle, 8vo. * (^Nearly ready) 


XII. 

THE FIBROUS PI.ANTS OF INDIA FITTED FOR COR- 
DADK. CLT)T{lLN(j,>ND PAPKHr By Dk. J. Forbes 
Koylb. 8 VO, (Nearly ready,) 

XIID 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. By 
Capt. Richvri) Straciiey, Bengal Engineers, One VoIumc^Sro, 
with numerous Illustrations, {Neff,rly ready) 


XIV. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. By Capt. 
John Butler. One Volume, 8vo, winli Plates. {Just ready,) 

XV. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narrative of the 
Operations at RAxooyN. By Lieut. William P. B. Laurie, • 
Madras Artillery. Post 8vo, with Map, Plans, and Views. i 

Rs. (M2 cloth. 

*• A naiDitiv'N lu vjMii'rly si>ie, o<it,ho warliku opfratioiis at Rangoon.'*'— 

XVL 

PEGU ; A Narrative of the ConcI iding Operations^)!' the Second 
Burmese War, being a Reloiion of the Events from ..August 1853, 
to the Conclusion of the War. By L4BUT. W. P. B. Laurie, 
^ilndras Artillery. One thick Volume, post 8vo, with numerous 
Plao-4 and Views. Price Rs. 8-12 cloth. 



XVII. 


CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OK THE 
xMALAY LAN(UJAGE. ^ vols. 8vo, \\». cIoUk 

“ A book of st;uidai<t ami eruiuring >alU(J : tho best autboiitj now extant on tlie ol which 

it treats "-^ICxamincr, 

^XVlll. 

THE TUJ:0RY AND PRACTnCE OF CASTE. Ry B. A. 

Irving, Esq. One Volume, post Bvo, J^nce Ms. 8-1, cloth. 


XIX. 

FRODROMUS FAUNAE ZEYEANIC.^F ; heint^ Contributions 
to tho^ Z.oolt»gy oiXeylon. By M E. ICki.aart. 1\I.D *'Edinhiirgli. 
P.L.S.*, P.G.S.,Vc. ikS.^Avo. IVic; It:,. cl., til. 

XX. 

THE CEREMONIAL USAGESOFTllE CHINESE, i:. o. 1121, 

as Prcsnril)eil W tlie Institutes of the Chow Dyna.-ty. 'JY-uh- 
latod, ^Yith Notes, by \V'. Havmond Gixgkm. Lnipcrial 8\'j, {)rice 
Ks. 0-12, doth 

, XXI. 

THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Di. Vv\N ami 

M. CALIiKRV. AVitli a Supi'Icmentaiy Account of the mov| Becent 
Kvenls. By John Oxhniord. 77//V'/ rjiif^o'i}(\l i’.)st 

8vo, with (.’liiiiese May) and Portrait, Bs. 4-12. cloth. 

'• A (.'uiions b)ok, tfoiiiH a lufid ap^'iMiiir of the oncrin luH of Ui'-.-ivil w.'ir uo%v 

111 bnniTin^ it doMHi to tho prosutrt div.” —T'-hn'hi' o r v X[<i ’ < oo . 

“ Their narrative IS auinriO’d hv tr ilts <if ClniB'Si* lu.iiiiioH, im 1 t»'d hv M'tI', 

Temmiscences of tli^; country .uid somo of Ihc aciors v.iili lyliom (he vI'UIimc, \n n .o.hU) tV. 
ijual nf od -Spe '•f . itv r . 

“ The book co'i .sc.ircf'lv f.ul to hnd a < urioii'i and i;^tcr1•^U'•^ p'lc'io '' - l/c* ,j t n\i. 

“ An mterealius [nibhcatiou, full ot ouiious and voluahli- luarU-r l«>'iiuor r 

V XXII. 

THE CROSS A.VD THE DRAGON ; oV, d'lic Fortunes ol 
Ciwistiauity in China ; which notices of the ^Secret Socic'ties of (ho 
Chinese. By .1. Kesson. One Volume, [lOot 8vo, yuico Bs *8-12, 
doth. 

fc ](» 5 !ifstnktn^ and consncntions book.”— .S/t/rM'or 

A verjTtBH'lablc ouUine of the subject 

XXI 11. f 

THOM ON STORMS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. .Sxo, 
Rs. 7-B, eftth. 

^ ^ XXIVf 

THE TURKISH INTERPRETER : a Grammar of the Turkish . 
^^angiuige. By Major CuAiiiiES Bovi). Bvo. Puce J*'. i-l*. 



fi?iovfis of ^Tfjacfefvai) 


I. • 

THE ROSE AND THE RING ; Or, tlie History of Prince GIglio 
aiul Piincc Bulbo. 1^^ Mr. M. A. TmiARSH. With 58 Cuts* 
drawn by the Author. Pilco Us. 8-1 1 !. 

tf 

« 

IJ. 


LECTrirwS ON 'HIE ENGLISH HUMOUIlL'iTS OF. THE 
UiTii CFNTlUiy. ]{y W, M. TilOTclravT KrS'i-, Author of 
KsnionJ/’ ** Vanity Fair,” “ The Newconie^j/* kc. kc. Second 
Kilidoii, ro\ised by the AuIIkii*. In One Vuiuino, crown 8 yo, 
price Rs. 0-11!. • 

Wh.n iwx. ’hnv'" Mir'h-ciuj s Uhra t‘t)finr‘nt aii'l siNjnj-s what wiso nrnt 

tr.uH'l il'tw il- liulina) •iio th'U tuiu'v ot hnirnmr , )th wliar a tO(.ii:hmir lu 

rln? L'r »\('i tl.<‘ U' ''"HI ' f « m;ik <'» Oa- ni.ui (-'.Mut'S mit , cuvl h'.w \j\iOlv the ihou»,httt 

.!. If '.vt-t , iifcjtia; ‘i au.i I l)u' Miii’-iii’ v.urui “ ituM . 

III. 

r>\IOND. li) M. Tiiackeunv, Kv]. Second Ktiiiioii, 

') V"h., eiiovn nvo, ])iii(> ]{s. 

m 

■ '.ir I i. i( k' i.-v h I, .< I"( tt.i! f ii iu< Ij’.io a\‘.rv tyj.' M into tlw 

«. :«ii rl ilu' K\f ts'iiluji’, fv'i h"* imrof fli** svvftlc'* v\onu>« that In tfhe-l 

iioi'^ " '.1 11 - m ’an'k Hat! Mitl shakq/faj . -whip 'Ilia st\ltMS niaiiW, 

k\, i ; iv\ i. h; i./il. uuij., .\«i\ iijooil — i-.ttlutM , t,ra\»\ or sari'.i^iitC'— of tho wiitei 

lii 1 i!< ‘ 1 sci .n-r m '. tuihh s the • M v^t* )s . as jt (1^» . 'ilv; ui ol 

Ui 'it. I I ' f’ ] hH I ■■s.’ ‘U I ;i.>i 1 1 j i.t thi* h ait .iiitl biau) ” i 


IV. 

IHl/ KlCKLIlBriiVS QN TIU: RHINE. JL Mr. M. A. 
'riTnAU.-n. M'jtii r» Cm?, Diiv.vn by the Antlioi Prlfc Ks ‘lb 1?* 
pl:nii. and R.i. I - 1 2 c<dMniod. 

A PORTRAIT OF W. M. 'lUAlHvERAY, ESq. Engraved 
by Fiaufis Uoll, from a rk‘a\Ying by Samuel Laiucnc#. India 
rvonfs, Us o2. Ihiitts, Rs. 10. 



<52Eoi*k« of (iruim ISvU 


). 

VILLETTE. By Cuhr£B Bell^ Aullior of “ Jane Eyre/* 

** Shirley/* &c. In Three Volumes, post Cvo, price Ks, 19-8, 
cloth* 

" This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of ' Jane Eyre* and ‘ Shircly' as an original 
a nd powerful writer. ‘ Villette* u a most admirably writ ton novel, evtryvlieto original, every • 
*^here shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly.”- -KjiamiiKi-. 

^ ** The tale is one of the afl'ections, and remarkable as a picture of inannois. A burniiff hoait 

glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it alivi* "—Aihemvm. 

II- 

SHIRLEY ; a Talc., 13y Currer Heel. A new Editc Crown 
8vo, lls. 3-12. 

The peculiai' power which was so greatly admired lu ‘ .Jano Kvro’ is nol nb'if'iii t'loin this 
It possesses deep interest. ai{d an irresistible gra**? of loaluy Ibcri; is a rividnes-v aivl di Tiiiet 
nebS of conception i lilt quite marvellous. ThepoMCi ol graplur dolnitatiun is inlenso rij-r^'-vu* 
scenes which, for strength and delicacy of emotion, aic nor tiariscmdia in tin- nngci.f 
fiction.'’— Examiner. 

“ ‘ Shirely' is an aduu’rablo book , genuine Fugl'd) in the* in«b pindtncf* and iipnglitnc’..*, i h » 
touo of thought, in the purity of heart and f*‘< ling whuh jun.idc it in niaM-ulnic i igonr •.<; ' • 
conception of diaructer.”— J/omwij) CAtV/mU. 

nr. 

JANE EYRE ; an Antoliir)gra|>liy. Ry Citrrkr !R;r-i.. Foaiiii 
Edition, (.'lown 8vo, Its. -3-12. 

” ‘ A«e Eyre’ iji a remaikablo production Fro.shiicsi and origirnliiy, truth .anil p.tsMon, mm 
gular felicity in the dc.scnpUon of natural .scenery, and in the iinah nation 'd’huinan thf.iu/bt, cnab'-ft 
this tale to stand Ivldly out from the mass, and to assume jt.sowii pla-o ni the brigut hela of 
romantic literature We could not but be struck with ilu* racincss nud aijllits uf tlio woik, ty thi^ 
independent sway of a thoroughly original and uiiwuiu pi-ii, l>>' the mist.uhrie cuinnt of nublu 
thoughts, and the uufliiiching dissection of the dark ynt. trurlitul eliai.vcter,”— 

1 IV. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGxSES GREY. V>y Ellls 
and Acton Bell. With a Selection of their Literary llenmins, 
and a Biographical Notice of both Authors, by Currer Bell. 
Crown 8 VO, Bs. 3-12. 

^ — V. 

POEMS. By CcEREB, Ellis, and, Acton Bell. Its, 2-8, cloth. 



A!«P • • 

GKNEDAL UPE ASSURANCE SOCIKTr, 

^:STABUSHED, 18 il. 

CAPITA!., J^500,000. 


HEAD OFFIC;|E«. 25, PALL MALL, LOXDOX. 

Brdnchp.f ih'ouf/hoitt the l>nitv(1 Kinydoin and in some of the Prineipa] 
Towns ith the (Watiucnf of Europe. I 

FOlf GRANTING A^Sl-RANXES ON K ND^WAILN'TS, AND ANNUlTir? ' 


PECULIAR ADVWTiGES TO UESIOEm IX IXOfA. 

'• • I 
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Art. I.— MH. MACKAY‘.-j IlKrORT ON GUZEUAT. 

Wes^nn India Jifporis addressed to the Chamber of 6V?7i- 
mnre of 3Iunchef,UT^ Li veyyooU Bhickhurn^ uml Glasgow^ by tbeir 
C oniniissioner^ the late Alexandeti Ma6;kay, Kaquire. Kditcd 
by J. UoBRKTSOX, Ksqiiiro, witli a Preface by Thomas IJazbey, 
K.sq., President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, &.c. 
London, Xathaniel Cooke, Milford House, Strand, 18o3. 

At the dose of the year 1850, Parliament having refused Mr. 
Pright’s motion for an a<ldress to the Crown, that a special iToyal 
Commission should be despatched to India to enquire ftito the causes 
which retarded progress in this country, especially in the cultivation 
of Cotton, the Chambcr.s of Commerce of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Blackburn, and Glasgow, determined to make the same enquiry 
through a Couiniissioner of their own. 'Plicir choice fell upon the 
late Alexander Mackay, Esq. who as tlie author of “ the Western 
World,” one of the best w'orks that has appeared on the Unitcftl States 
of America — and as a writer, and special Commissioner, to a, 
Iwuling London Journal — had given public indications of his fitness^ 
for this very interesting and important trust, "" 

The Commission was conceived in the most honorahic spirit. 
Mr. i^Iackay was instructed VP 4?Jicit the truth without fear or fa- 
vour, and to transmit to England only such reports of the condition 
of India as could he implicitly relied on. His qualification.'^ were 
thus described by Mr. Bright, on moving the resolution fb» tlio mis- 
sion, at the meeting of the several Chambers of Commerce : — 

“ I have known Mr. Mackay for some years. 1 ha^e known him 
VOL. i. — NO. i. ^ 
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** consiilorable time intimately. I have liad many opportunities 
of knowing his opinions ami character long before this question was 
“ ever tlionght of by iqe ; and 1 am quite satisfied that if lie goes 
out under the sanction of tliis Chamber, and as representing the 
trade of tills district, he will mccute the duty confided to him 
with that iinnartiallty, truthfulness, and fidelity which we, or any 
“ honest iViend of the India Company, would require and expect.” 
Mr. Bright added, thij,t “ two years would probably be about the 
period which w'ould be required for the purpose of performing tliis 
service satisfiictorily.” ‘ 

Naturally of a very delicate constitution, and liaving contracted or- 
ganic disease before he left England, Mr. Mackay was scarcely a year 
•in India erq Ivs *jie.'^lth entirely gave way, and compelled hiih to return 
home. Wc aretold that lietrlffismittcd nearly the whole of liis reports now 
given to tlie world, at' intervals extending over tlie period of his resi- 
dence in this country, that they were prepared at a time wlicii lie was 
much occupied with engagements and correspondence connected with 
his mission, and that the last of them was writtem while lie was in a 
declining state of health. He died, unhappily, before reaching ling- 
laud. The papers he had with him were taken especial care of by 
gentlemen wlio accompaiped him on his liomeward voyage, and were 
delivered, we presume, to those whose Commissioner he w as. We do not 
learn either from the Editor of tlie present work, or from Mr. Baxley, 
— and we are curious to know — wlicther Jfr. Mackay left lieliind liim 
any materials for correcting liis earlier statements and impressions. 
Mr. Robertson’s Prefiice suggests tliat the only liberty which he lias 
takei^ with the reports, as transmitted to England, has been — the com- 
pression of ll^em ** within more moderate compass, by condensing 
“such passages as seemed to be unnecessarily amplified.” As Mr. 
Robertson liad all Mr. Mackay’s papers before him, we cannot 
suppose that lie lias performed his Editorial task in so slovenly, 
inaccurate, and dishonest ,a manner as to have printed anything 
which the author of the roprts afterwards liad discovered to 
be incorrect, and had in his later papers corrected. On tlio 
other hand, we believe tliat Mr. Mackay spared no pains to 
•arrive at the truth,— -that his errors, grave and inexplicable in many 
jMi^spccts, as they are, are still conscientious, and mainly attributable 
to the peculiar duty lie bad to. discharge, and to the embarrassing 
position it necessarily placcil him in with reference to official per- 
som^es in India — to nis inability fo^ estimate at its real value, the 
information he^eceived from the natives of this country, ignorant as 
lie was of theirlanguage, cliaracter, and customs — toasensitive distrust 
of official Authority, natural under th6 circumstances, and necessary 
perhaps for the preservation of his credit with his employers at home; 
and lastly, to no inconsiderable bias against the E, 1. Company’s 
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inanagcmont of India, wliicli tlie intimate friend of Jolin Briglj^f^fe- 
Icctcd by Iiini for tliis particular mission, was not unlikely to pos- 
sess. Still, however, his disposition was essentially truthful and can- 
did ; and we know that he considerably modified bis earlier impress, 
sions, and— gatliering informationaslfO went on — he must have found 
that some of his earlier data were also erroneous. It is only na- 
tural to suppose that anj change of opinion, which he freely ac- 
knowledged in this country, found its way into -tho note -book he al- 
ways carried about with him, or into his later papers ; and if the rejwts 
now published are his first views simply compressed — butunrevised 
and unmodified by his later opinions — we cannot hut think that great 
injustice haj been done to the memory of the lamented author by his 
Editor. After this, it is painful to havetojriy tiiaittlie pr«6Piit work 
is in some of its most important particulars singjilarly inaccurate and 
untrustworthy. 

Mr. Mackay on his arrival in Bombay wiis cordially received by 
the aiitliorities as well ;is by tlie Chamber of Cpinmerce. Govern- 
ment offered him fiicilities for prosecuting his enquiries which were 
declined. The publ ic rccr^rds — to all others a sealed book — were freely 
thrown open to liiin. The local officers were desired to give liim all 
the assistance and information in their powerf and he was sensible of 
the frankness and good faith with which they carried out this duty. 

Tlie Reports arc wu’itten in a pleasant facile style — in every way 
more genial and agreeable than that of “ tlie Western World.’' But 
they arc composed with a dangerous skill. We recognise in them 
that love of theorizing and taste for subtle and artificiid reasoning 
which the author carried with him into private society, and \Vftich 
imparted to him an easy and deceptive copiousncj>s in •tlic develop- 
ment of liisopinions — tliat charmed all wholistened tohisdissertations, 
and misled those who had not the pow'er to analyse them. The same 
habit and turn of mind unfitted him to appreciate the. results of cx- 
jwrienco wdiere they conflicted witli tlieory. Considerations of a 
practical nature seem to have made no impression on him ; and al- 
though those with whom he came in contact whilst in India^ could 
havq had very little cl.se to give him — for we are all too much en- 
gaged witli daily facts to n^lect them tor speculation — ^still, so far * 
as the reports throw any light on the practical working of the sys-^^* 
terns and machinery which Mr. Mackay found in operation in this 
country, he might as well have w;^itten them in England. In illustra- 
tion of tliis — not a thought is bestbw'cd on the difficulties of the position 
of the East India Company — its debt — its !imite<l revenue — the few 
European servants it can afford to keep up for civil employ in tlie 
districts, or the state in which tlie country was when it came into the 
possession of the British. But all Mr. Mackay *5 efforts are directed 
to shew,, and to convince his Mercantile constituents, that the Indian 
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Gcwfnment ought to double its expenditure and give up one half its 
revenue ; a Government already in debt, and with little or no surplus 
revenue as it is ! How this is to be accomplishcHl, and the public 
treasuries are to answer the call of those who attend on the first of 
the month for their salaries, w<5 are left to divine. It is worse than 
puerile for one, who is drawing up articles of impeachment against 
tlie East India Company, to reason in thisrfashion. Any person can 
easily point out what India wants, and can, with irresistible logic, 
make out that the country has been scandalously neglected,-— if the 
pecuniary part of the matter may be left entirely out of consideration. 

We may furnish another illustration of Mr. Mackay’s love of 
tlieorizing, and of his insensibility to all practical evidence. 
The leadiKg*^propcsition jdiich he endeavours to establish, and on 
which he dwells more or less throughout these reports, is that 
the ryot’s tenure of the land in Western India is that of “ a tenant 
at will,” and that an interest in the land, so insecure, obviously offers 
no inducement to tin?, occupant to improve the soil, but, on tlie con- 
trarv, is, of itself, a complete bar to agricultural progress. One 
would naturally suppose that Mr. Mackay would have taken some 
pains to enquire whether in reality the ryot did feel uuejisy as to 
the permanency of his tenui'e. lie appears to have considered 
this wholly unnecessary ! Now we do not believe tliat there is a 
•ingle cultivator throughout Guzerat who has the least idea that his 
tenure is insecure ; and Mr. Mackay does not affirm that there is. 

We propose, in the present number, to confine our observations 
to the reprt on Guzerat, which forms the lai-ger portion of the work. 
Mr.’^Mackay commences it with the following words ; — 

“T now proceed to lay before you, as briefly as the nature of the siibjett 
will permit, the results of my inquiries in Guzerat. 

In doing so 1 shall conflue myself to those topics on which I feel com^ 
potent to speak ; and it will not be arrogating to myself too much to lay 
claim to some competency as a witness in speaking of Guzerat, after a tour 
through the province of three’’ months’ duration, and comprising, in extent, 
upwards of ei^ht hundred miles. 

“ Th^ whole of my time whether in the bungalow or on the road was de- 
voted to the enquiry, and what I now proceed to lay before you is a faithful 
. account of what I have actually seen and heard.” 

b. Tliere is a tone of confidence in this passage . which daily experi- 
ence teaches us is always to bo found in companionship with imper- 
fect Mackay conceived a three moatlis’ tour 

through Guzerat sufficient to qualify him — a previous stranger to 
Hulia, — to sppak authoritatively on subjec?ts which it has taken all 
others years of experience thoroughly to master. We have no doubt 
that he actually saw and heard all ' that he lu'is put forth in his 
report; but we know that he heard a great many other things from 
unqucst'^onable sources, quite' at variance with the statements he has 
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pteferrcil to adopt as truthful ; and it is inexplicable that ho sWdld 
have so confidently set die matter we allude to aside, and not even 
have adverted to it as having bc^en presented to him. Mr. Maekay's 
belief of his competency to speak as a witness in relation to Giizerat^ 
will probably be accepted in England*as decisive of the coiTectness 
of every thing he has re[K>fted to his friends. In India it can only 
a smile. He spen| his three months exceedingly well. Wo 
r/cognize indeed the fidelity of many of his statanents on subjects on 
which ocular inspection was all that was needed for correct speak- 
ing, But it is simply ridiculous to suppose tfiat a tour of that duration 
could enable him, however iuteiligent, to select — ^unassisteil — the truth 
from the coi^radictory accounts he received, regarding the state of the 
c<M::xtry, and out of that mass ofltcarsay, to spe'^kdwitfillke»knowledge 
of a witness,” The phrase was altogether an artful one. It is decep** 
e m its suggestions. It gracefully covers the chief defect of these 
ores : namely, that no one can discover from whence the facts in 
»in fire derived. It keeps off all who are ti^ubled with a rude 
on this point, and enables Mr. Mackay — unseen— to give 
milestones of truthless Palells, in preference to data derived 
the purest sources. 

Again — candi^ , and open to conviction^ as be was, in regard to most 
of the subjects on which he wiis seeking information, on one point he 
was immovable. He came to India with an opinion as to tho pernici^ 
ous effect of the landed tenures on the industry of the country, so deeply 
rooted that he could not listen even with temper to any other view. 
At tho very commencement of his tour, he had the inestimable advan- 
tage, to one ill his situation, of passing several days at the house o#Mr. 
I^aiidoii of Broach, whom he justly describes as one of tlM» most intelli- 
gent, energetic, and enterprising of the Europeausconuected with the 
experiments of cotton cleaning in Guzerat. From this gentleman, 
perhaps the most competent authority in that district on the real 
condition of thecultivator — the practical iifiectofthe landed tenures, 
the oppressiveness or otlierwise of the assessment — and who certainly 
was the most disinterested and independent witness Mr. Muckay 
could have resorted to— he received very valuable data, which, strange 
to say, he has put entirely aside, adoptingin their' place other and mo^t 
inacturate .statements deriviKl from sources which weatelefcto conjee* • 
tiire. Mr. Landon's opinion as to the effect of the tenures of Guzerat 
on the position of the cultivator is, tliat they do not practically impede 
the progress of agriculture. We'know this from himself, and that he 
combatted in vain the theories on the same point whioli Mr. Mackay 
had brought, ready made, from England — an argument which the 
former from his great experience was able to illustrate with {a$ts which 
could not have l^n previously known to his guest, and to wliich the 
latter could only oflfer speculative and theoretical replies. We must, 
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thasi^ore-^on this the most important part of his enquiry— correct 
Mr. Mackay's statement} that his report is a faithful account of what 
he had actually seen and heard. * He brought certain fixed views 
with him to India, lie saw and heard much that shouhU at least} 
have anodified them. lie sent t7iena back, by thejxast, in tlie state in 
which they arrived here ; and they have now been reproduced as tho 
results of a tour through Guzerat I $ 

The first chapter, of the Report on this Province, touches on 
cotton,” its cultivation, and treatment before it reaches the hands 
of the merchant for shiplnont to foreign countries* A few words 
dispose of the question of the relative merits of indigenous and 
exotic cotton in Guzerat ; and we must be content to ^follow Mr, 
Slackay's ^awrfple jn^the brevity of our remarks in this respect. It is 
only in tho vicinity of Broach that the culture of cotton of both kinds, 
experimentally iimler tlie sui>erintendence of Govenmient Oflicers, 
has ever been fairly tested in Guzerat; and this was in the case of 
the farm which was under the superintendence of Dr. Burn, of tho 
Bombay Medical Service. Strange to say, this experiment, altlnnigh 
carried on at great expense for some years, is not even mentioned ui 
the work ])efore ns. As we are not in tlie same favoured position 
that Mr..Mackay was, with reference to authentic documents con- 
cerning the Broach farm, we can only state, in general terms, that 
the result of the experiment In some of the best cotton growing soil 
in Guzerat, on the banks of the Nurbiiddah, near the town of Broach, 
was unfavorable to the successful culturo of exotic cotton, as well as 
to the introibiction of the more highly finished and theoretically 
fiUp<iF;ior agricultural instruments tried ; and we doubt if the experi - 
mental favm^ ever paid its own expenses. Attempts have 
been made to introduce the culture of exotic cotton in other 
parts of the country, by distribi\tirig seed to the cultivators 
themselves. We have conversed personally with niunljers of these 
men, and have inspected tlie^ir crops, and from all that we Iiave as yet 
had an opportunity of seeing we should say, that the cultivation of 
cotton from foreign seed in the ordinary l)iack soils, in which the 
indigenous variety arrives at perfection without manure and without 
‘irrigation, will be uiiremunerative. I'he plants raised from New 
vdPrleans seed appear dwarfish and stunted, and Rieir produce is» not 
to be compared in quantity with that of tlie indigenous plant. Their 
quality is still superior notwithstanding the disadvantage of climate ; 
for the staple retains all its characteristic length and silkincss of 
fibre. Wliat ifxay bo done with this description of seed in well 
manured soils and with proper irrigation remains to be seen ; but 
if the laijijft’e of the experiments hithefto may be attributed to tlio 
want of moisture in tlie climate, artificial irrigation is the obvious 
remedy,; and time may induce the partial supplanting of the short 
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stapled indigenous, by the long fibretl and more valuable 
varieties. 

Whilst the cotton is yet in tlie liUnds of the Ryot, the series of 
adulterations, to wliich it is siiljjectal, commence. Frequently, 
i uleed, it suffers from neglect before H is rcjuly for picking, owing 
to the practice of selling the crop in an unripe state. In these cases, 
from tljc nioineiit of the |alo the grower takes no furtlier interest 
in what he has disposed of. lie prefers paying attention to some 
other crop to the neglect of this, which, bein^ already sold, he can- 
not expect to get much more out of; and the fields that contain tho 
latter are accordingly carelessly weeded and watched. When 
tlie cotton ripened, tlie loss arising from dirt and other deterio- 
rating substances getting mixed with it in the pl(J;ii*g,?l(«;s«iot fall on 
him but on the buyer ; and in fact tlicir admixture, from increasing 
the weight of the article, rather iuhls to the seller’s gains ; so 
that apart from his want of interest in the cleattlincss of the cot- 
ton, the temptation to an imscnqnilous grower to a.dtilterate it is great. 
The remedy for such a state of things is not exclusively in the hatuU 
of Goverrnuent or its servants. Only let the dealers know tliat adnl- 
tcimed cotton will not find the market which it now finds, and they 
will Lake care so \o make their bargains Avith*tho grower, that tliey 
shall have it cleanly and carefully picked and ])Ut into their hands 
in a pure state, that will not oblige them to adulterate it still fur- 
ther in order to reinunerato themselves. Tlie remedy, so far, is a 
solf-evidoiit one, and the evil is not to ho removed by such measures 
as arc recommended by a late ofticial, great in cotton matters, and 
ill high favor with the Chambers of Manchester and Liverpool, ttlat 
cultivators should not bo grunted remissions when tli^y asked for 
them on the plea tliat their cotton had not been cleanly gathered, and 
that the native servants of Government should not be deemed worthy 
of promotion unless they had taken an interest in the extension of 
its culture ! • 

'fho staple is now in tho hands of the native up-country dealer 
calleil in Jiruach tlie *• wukharia,” not because he is a cotton dealer, 
but b^eausc lie holds a ‘‘ wukhar,” or store-house. This person 
separates tlic cotton (hcncefoyvard called “ roo** or “ rooce,” in coii- 
tradistinction to “ kuppas,”or seed cotton) from the “ kiipassia,” or 
cotton seed, packs it in rather loosely screwed bales, and sliips it to 
Bombay. The cleaning instriin^cnt employed as yet, — for saw-gins 
have made but little progress* in native favour — lias been tlie 
“ Churka.” i\[r. Miickay discusses the relative merits of these 
machines, and observes, correctly, that the saw-gin ^ has the 
advantage of its rival in celerity, and cheapness in turning out 
tho cotton in a much cleaner state. He overrates the powers of the 
cliurka, however, and supples that “ two men, working day and night, 
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Height clean about four mauiuU (of 40lbs each) of seed cotton ; 
that is to say, they might turn out more than a umiitul of clean 
cotton.*' But the average daily out-turn of this instrument is not 
^more than 251bs of clean cotton. On the other hand, the capacity 
of the Saw-gin, when drivenob^ bullocks, is underrated by Mr. 
Miickay : he says (ap^xirently m allusion to the Government experi- 
ment in 1849) that the out-turn per dayi for eacli bullock with si.xty 
saws, instead of t\venty-fivo for each gin, was only al!k)ut GOlbs of 
cotton** ; whereas, in reality, the average out-turn per bullock was 
loOlbs of clean cotton a day, all through the season of 1849. 

We believe that Mr. Mackay is quite right in the following : 

** But udmiltii'g the stiperiority of the snw-gin in point of upness, clean- 
ness and oclcfitv, k if not to he over}ooked that the chiirka has been found to 
do least harm to the staple of the The product of the latter is silky 

and glossy, with an almost uninjured fibre ; that of the gin has a dull look 
and feels woolly to the touch, whilst the staple bus been visibly impared. 
There is much reason to fear that the gin cannot be introducedi into India 
without its injuring the staple of the cotton ; and therefore the question re- 
mains to be answered : Can the churku be so applied as to clean the cotton 
as rapidly and as cheaply as tlui gin ? The churk.k is at present in a 
rude and simple state, and a mere germ of a more jievfect machine, which 
might have been invented by this time but for the attention which has been 
paid to the introduction of 'the gin.** 

Mr. Mackay gives a vivid and tolerably accurate description of 
the various ways in which cotton is injured in its progress troiu 
tlio grower’s hands to the Bombay market. Wc pause to correct 
an error — not a very important one. He says that whilst the cot- 
tomis in the yard of the wukharia, it is left exposed to tho 
night dews ; and wliere the deitler is industrious, it is sometimes 
turned over once or twice in an evening, that it may absorb 
as much as possible. In the inpming it is gathered into heaps, 
and hastily passed througli the churka when in its moist state. 
Immediately after passii^g through the churka the cotton is car- 
ried to,tlie press.*’ This is a mistake ; kuppas must be in a dry state 
to pass througb the cluirka. After it has been subjected to this 
process, and not before, the cotton is spread out in thet>pen,uncoverc<l 
• space, in tho centre of the wuklKiria’s . yard, for one whole night, 
KK to imbibe the dew and add to its weiglit ; /uid it is packed in a 
damp state. 

Let us, however, proceed to consider our author’s “ cure** for tho 
adulteration of cotton whilst iii tho districts. This part of 
his subject Mr. Mackay treats with a most unsatisfactory vague- 
iiess* lie does not, in fact, know whatto say, and aliliougb there is an 
abstinence from any definite accusation against the Kust India 
Company, there is a vein of complaint and insinuation running 
througb the whole of bU observations on this head. After expressing 
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an opinion that the introduction of European capital and er/liJlP* 
priso “ is essential to the thorough regeneration of tlie Indian Cotton 
trade” — a proposition in which all will probably concur — he notices 
a plan which has been suggested of appointing “ a number of in- •• 
spectors througliout the Cotton disti4cts, whose duty it would b© 
to stamp every bale in such a way that it could be easily traced 
to the-doaler who sent it Into the market.’* 

Mr Mackay adds: — • 

To tills plan, which, if properly carried out, couid not fail of being efficaci- 
CIS, no valid ohjoctioii lias been otfere<l, and yet although it has been long 
advocatecl liy many influential njcmbcrs of the Mercantile community, and 
even by its ivproseutative, the Hoiubay ('Inmber of Commerce, no eiVcetual 
step h.is, as y!*t, been taken to carry it into efl:ect/* • 

Tlie generality of this language conceals an itnmense deal of error and 
misrepresentation. Tlio principle of appointing a certain number of 
officers ill the districts to inspect the cotton, has rcceive^l very great con- 
sideration from Government ; but the difficulty has been to give shape 
ami eftect to the scheme, to define the duties of the in.^pectors, and 
to make the examination efficient without obstructing the operations of 
commerce. Another point not to be lost sight of, is that tho 
expense should fajl on the staple protected, ai^l not on the geiteral re- 
venues of tlio country. Were Broach the only district in whicli tlie 
adulteration “of cotton existed as a practice, the scheme might be easily 
applied; but — as Mr. Revenue Commissioner Towmsend informed th© 
Government — in districts such as those of the Southern Mahratta 
Oountry, “ an army of inspectors” would be required. One would 
suppose from the text that “ many iutluential mcml)er.s of the M'fr- 
cantile community and its representative the Chamber of Com- 
merce” had prepared and pressed Government to adopt a plan 
wliich met all difficulties — to which no valid objection had been 
fificred,” and that the Government had, with scandalous indifference, 
declined to carry it out. Mr. Mackay sj^ys : “ 1 must confess that 

my belief is, that, to be effectual, the inspection must at first, at 
“ least, be entrusted to Europeaihs, or to natives playing subordinate 
“ pjUjts under a comprehensive and efficient European controul ; 

“ to entrust the matter entirejy to natives, as has been done, in some 
“ instances, is to ensure foilure. In the first place, many of them 
“ <lo not know what good cotton is.” We perfectly agree in all this. 
Now come the details. “ To slinplify tho matter, the presses” (in 
tlie districts) “ might be licensee^ an inspector appointed to each 
place where aAton was cleaned ami pressed'* Where is the army of 
European inspectors to be found who do know “ what good cotton is,” 
to discharge this duty ? And will the cotton merchants consent to 
pay them ? So far from the plan of district inspectors, mentioned by Mr. 
]Mackay, never having been objected to, experienced Europeans now 

YOh. 1. — NO. f. * • U 
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iiTt^nzerat consider it most objectionable, and tliat it would never 
answer. Mr, Mackay continues : Notwithstanding all the cry that 
has been raised for years against tho frauds which have been 
• practised, notliing of tliis kind has yet been done to discover 
** guilty parties.*' And he addfe : “ Whether this plan be adopted or 
** not, it is evident that something must be done, move comprehensive 
and efficient than has hitherto been atfcmptcd, to put a stop to 
** a system of frauds which lias long outgrown all private means of 
rc^ircssion, and which^can only be effectually checked by a firm and 
judicious interference on the part of Government.** 

Tliis “ sr)mething must be done** only reflects tbo angry chafings 
of tbe energetj/; merchants of England at receiving ye:2,t; after year 
ad M Iterated find damaged cotton from this country, and who, unable 
to roach tlie real cnbmit — tlie Native of Iiulia, and not knowing on 
whom to vent their rage, turn and rend tbe ncfircst object at hand — 
tlie East imlia Company. The extreme difficulty is to improve a trade 
which, at its earlier stages, is in the hands of a pi?ople wllo have lu^t 
one spark oflionesty in them, and who do not believe in its exist- 
enco; who live and profit by the Jidulleration of the article, as their 
fathers have done before them ; and who combine to kec)> tlie trade in 
tlielr own liands, and * prevent Eurojjoan interference ; and against 
whom a liandfiil of foreigners — niisupported — nay, thwarted and de- 
ceived by corrupt Native subordinates — can accomplish little or no- 
thing. 

lint wliy, amidst so much insinuation of neglect on the part of 
the Government, has no notice been taken by tlie Commissioner of 
tlm Kcgnlation, which was passed so far back as 1 S 29 , for the punish- 
ment of Iraiids connectcil witli tlie adulteration and false [xicking of 
cotton ? This law is still in force, and is, in itself, a most complelo 
remedy, as far as the law can provide one, for tlic evils complained 
of ; and yet its existence is not even advcrtctl to by Mr. ilackay. 
We dniw the particular irttentiou of our readei*s to tho rocilal, and 
the first section, consisting of two clauses, of Kegnlatioii III of 182 i>, 
which he wholly ignores : 

Whereas numerous and various kirsds of frauds arc committed in tlio 
packing and preparation of cotton for sale, to the great detriuMjiit and injury 
of the trade, in that staple commodity ; and whereas, to check and err.dicatj^ 
an evil of such pernicious consequences to the trade, it is expedient to pro- 
vide for the punishment of the frauds so practised : And wljerens it is ex- 
pedient, from the short interval that elapses between the gathering of tho 
cotton, and tlj^e period when it must be shipped from the Forts of tiu/enit, 
to provide that the cognizance of the offence committed should bo had with 
the least possible delay. The following rules have therefore been enacteil 
to have effect from the date of promulgation. 

** First. Any person fraudulently mixing good and bad descriptions of cotton 
I one bale, termed * false packing/ imd fraudulently offering for sale, o^r 
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selling cotton, so packet!, as good cotton, shall be deemed to be guilty ^of.«a 
penal offence, and punishable as provided in the following Section, 

“ Second. Any person fraudulently deteriorating cotton, by exposing it by 
night to heavy dews, by putting dirt, stones, earth, or any other substance, or 
salt water, amongst it, with the view of making it heavier, and packing it, iiiii 
that state, to the injury of the staple, shall deemed to be guilty of a penal 
<»ffonce, Hiid any person so deteriorating cotton, or fradulently offering it for 
sale, or selling it, when so deteriorated, shall be punishable ill the mode 
prescribed in the following Section.'* 

The second section provides for the punishment of these offences, 
by line or imprisonment, and for the couflscatiou of the cotton ; 
and the third “ section declares that all such offences shall be 
pnnislied by tlie Magisterial authorities without delay. 

Jn tin's (Slactmcnt we have a law sulBcicutl^ t*<iinprchensivo 
anfl stringent to pnt down all the cotton frauds that can be com- 
mitted in the districts ; but tlie Magisterial authorities cannot them- 
selves initiate inquiries under the Regulation. They can only 
j)nnish the violation of it in the cases that arc brought and proved 
bel’orc ilieui- The ryots and the up-country dealers arc en- 
giiged in one largo cmuspiracy, and will not themselves brin^ 
any instances of exposure of cotton to the night dews, or of 
adulteration, to the notice of the authorities. Tlie ICnropeaii 
merchants can expect no assistance from the Natives in this res- 
pect ; wliat then is the remedy ? It is simple enough if tlio gen- 
tlomcn of Manchester and Liverpool, interested in tiic Indian cotton 
trade, and Nvliose agents, or brancli firms, are in Bombay, think fit to 
carry it out. It is purely a question of combination and expense* 
In England, hundreds of s^xrieties exist for the purpose of proiito- 
ting particular reforms ; for preventing the breaches particular 
laws ; and for prosecuting — at the expense of the society — tho parties 
oflending. Almost every law in England affecting the morals ol tho 
peojile, or the cause of limuanily, has Us \oluntary society which 
watches over its operation, and aids the authorities and police in 
bringing ofteiulers to justice. Why do not the Merchants of Mau- 
chesler and Livorjiool and Glasgow and Blackburn, wliohavc made so 
gooil a beginning in sending their own Commissioner to India, now 
combine to introduce, through their agents in Bombay, a similar sys- 
tem of watchfulness into tho cotton districts? Why should they 
not appoint their own inspectors, to bring to the notice of the au- 
thorities all violations of Regulation III. of 1829 ? Would it be too 
expensive ? Will not the cotton Star it ? If so, how can they expect 
Covornment to keep uj) a staff of Europeans, merely tQ present tho 
violation of a law which those, for whose protection it is made, will not 
tliomsolves lift a hand to enforce^? If it is not too expensive, if the 
Chambers are prepared to carry out such a scheme, but require le- 
gislative assistance to enforce the paviacnt of a small fee on every 
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hal^of cotton exported from the cotton districts, to ensnre equality 
of contribution, let them prepare their Act, say exactly what they 
want, and Government, we have no doubt, will give every effect to 
their wishes. This is the real test by which to try the justice of the 
complaints against the authorities, for the continued existence of the 
frauds in the cotton districts. Mr. Mackay says most justly : “ Go- 
vernment may open up the country, qpd bring the coast and the 
“interior into easy communication, thus aftbrding a field for Euro- 
“ pean enterprise and capital; but if private enterprise is to suc- 
ceed, it must rely entirely upon its own energies, and not on any 
“ extraneous help it may receive from Government.’* 

Mr. Mackay ’s plan, of having an inspector at cju:h place where 
cotton is flc^rfcd^ajid pressed, wo believe to be quite i^opossiblc to 
carry into practice. * A more simple and effective remedy would bo 
to transfer the inspector to the jx>rt of shipment, and to allow no 
bale of cotton to be exported vvbicli was not stamped by that oliirer. 
So many inspectors as tlie District scheme involves would n(>t then 
be required; and no opportunity of evading their vigilance, ami, then, 
of forging their seals, would exist. We should be glad to see tliis tried 
as an experiment, in the ports of Guzerat ; but it rests with tho^o 
interested’* to say, if tjiey w'isli the trial to be made and will bt-ar 
the expense of it. The cotton brought to Bombay by land cannot, 
wc believe, be subjected to any efficient system of inspection. We 
arc also disposed to think tliat it would be desirable to render all 
contracts for the purchase of unpicked cro])s illegal. In England 
it is contrary to law to sell corn even in the sheaf. 

JVlr. Mackay ’s “ panacea” is the settlement of Europeans in the 
districts. IJe says : 

“ I am quite aware of the difficulties in addition to the physical objstaclcs to 
be encountered wdth which the European in tiic interior ha!> to contend ; but 
wrere the country opened up to enable Eoropcans to find a field for the in- 
vestment of their capital and enterprise, must of these difficulties would 
readily be overcome ; undei; such circunistanocs new life would bo infused 
into the Cotton trade, and the frauds which luivo hitherto disgraced and re- 
tarded it would rapidly disappear.” 

This is a little sanguine, and somewhat ovcr-slatcd. AVearenot 
aware of any field which Europeans niiglit hope to find for the in- 
vestment of their capital in G uzerat, * if the rountry were “opened 
up,” which tliey have not already. Wc have never hearti of any 
Europeans having been desirous of settling in Gir/erat, and having 
been ileterred from so doing by 'fts backward state. We ngroo 
that the roads arc execrable, and a reproach to the East India 
Company, btit in reality they do not impede the coininerce of 
the country, ftfacadamised roadj> w'ould be of no advantage 
to the Guzerat carts and bullocks — quite the contrary. Mi. 
Davies in his report ou Broach, often quoted with great approbutiun 
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by Mr. Mackay, says : “No wlicre tbroiighoiit the Presidency Is com- 
niunicatioii so well kept up, not only on tlie great lines of traflSc, but 
between village and village; and no where, certainly, is the number 
of carts, 14,744, greater in proportion to tlie )x>pnlation and num-« 
her of the villages. The above givts 35 to each village ; and every 
18 inhabitants have a cart.” This certainly would shew that the 
existing roads arc ecpial lo the present requii-cincnts of the country ; 
a*id any veny great improvement in them mu^t follow, not precede 
the settlement of Europeans in the districts. 

Tlie second Chapter is devoted to the consideration of the relation 
of the Giizerat cultivator to the soil he tills. To make tliis question 
understood, it was necessary to desciibe the different land tenures in 
Mie Provinces which Mr. Mackay has according! d^^n?. • As the dis- 
hHctfons, however, have been given in a manner somewliat confused, 
*ind n«»t in all cases correct, wc will take the liberty of describing 
her, I Iix a shorter caml more intelligible form. 

■* iso t\>’' I o real classes of villages in British ^Guzerat are those 
managed by the officers of Government, and those inanag^rl 
; or!'. more or lo.ss lesponsiblc to them. In the former may be 
( .Ldl the Ivlialsa or Tnlput villages, in which the State it- 
vseif !s iln f.nullord ; and in the latter the Jaigeer, Tnanice, •Talook- 
darcc, Nct'w; 5, Bl!agdar(?e, and all other villages in which the lands 
are Id »nit by others than the Government oflicers. In the villages 
tbvrvtly, ar> as in tlm.^e indirectly, managed, the revenue is col- 
lected in dilforcnt \\ays. In some it is by the exaction of bigotee, 
f»r money ]>aymeitl per beega of laud, which may again be fixed ac- 
cording to the quality of rho soil, or according to tlie crop raisedror 
both combined, or according to the case of the indivydual raising 
it. : in uihors by taking a share of the actual produce ol’ each crop, 
x\liich share is fixed but annually calculated separately for each 
field, either 1)V estimate or personal inspection, or Iiy actual reaping 
and di\i.sioii of the out- turn, which is called the Bhagwattaec (divi- 
.sion r)!’ share) system : in others by levying from each cultivator an- 
nually certain sums fixed for terms of years, according to thc,extent 
and pature of soil contained in his khata or holding, as in the “ kha- 
tab undoe” and “ hoondabundee” tenures : in others by a tax on the ' 
plough of a cnItiYat(»r, whatever the quantity or quality of land he 
may cultivate : and in others by a combination of this last tax with 
any money or grain the cultivator may have to pay, under the bi- 
gotcc nr bhugwattaee systems. ^Thesc different met I lods of collect- 
ing the revenue may, and do prevail in the villages no4 directly ma- 
naged by the Government Officers ; the general distinction being, that 
the bigotee system prevails on thb East, and the bhagwuttaee on the 
Wc.^t of the Gulf of Cambay, in the peninsula of Kattiawar ; but 
tlic tlcgree of interference with their adiniui;:tiatiou that can be c.\- 
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oirised by the Stale in the different descriptions of villages, is various* 
Iji the Jagecr and Inamcc (presented) villages, the holders have ab- 
solute power in the matter of dis|X)sing of their lands on any condi- 
JLions they may choose. In tho 1 alookdarec villages (called also in 
the Piiranty Purgunnah of ihe»Ahuiodabad Collectoratc “Mehwas- 
see,*' from “ Mehwas,” a thick jungle), the holder is bound not 
to exact move than the rental fixed by tlieK«corded village “ dhara” 
or enstom ; any iidVigement of this rule being punishable, when 
coinplained against, by the annulment of tho talookdaree lease ; but 
no Ollier interference with its management by Government Officers is 
exercised. On the otlier hand in the Nerwa and llliagdarcc villages tho 
principal holders are allowed to make their own terms with their 
fcub-teuaiits ;tb*lit4bg accounts are kept as strictly as thc^ arc in vil- 
lages managed directly. Tho following statement, winch includ(*s 
certain villages held under the “ Oodhur Jumabuiuleo” tenure (the 
piiyment of a fixed tribute without any further interference on the 
part of the State), wHl shew how far the influence of the Government 
Officers can he exercised on belialF of the ryots in the liritish domi- 
nions in Guzerat, and how far it can not. 


K balsa or <11- 


« m'vy niau.wa 

Burat 805 

Broach ] 56 

Kaira 388 

Ahinediibad. , • 483 

• Total.. 1838 


Talookilarry! 

Vprwa fiivl 

J.^Kcer. 

Mi'liwassiiu, &c. 

H!\aK0aree. 


0 

2 

53 

0 

244 

17 

f)0 

91 

27 

475 

3 

Cl 

544 

340 

158 


In tlie firsti class, of 1838 villages, tliero is no obstacle to tlie in- 
troduction of any measures calculated to improve the condition of 
tlie ryot. In the second class, of 544 villages, althongli the State 
has tlic power of interfering with tho rent to be exacted from tho 
ryot, it is doubtful whcthei; it would be politic to do st) too suddenly. 
Jn tlie third class, it is doubtful whether the State have such a right 
of intevference. And in tlie fourth, consisting of comparatively a 
small number of villages, tliere is no doubt tliat the right does, not 
exist at all. In considering, tlicrcfbre, tlj.e tenure on which the culti- 
vator holds, and wdiat tliat tenure ouglit to be in order tliat the well- 
being of the people may be cared for, and tlic resources ol the coun- 
try developed to their fullest extent, we will confine our remarks to 
the case in which the right of interlcicnce is undoubted. 

The substaftcc of Mr. Mackay’s opinions on these points appears 
to be, that the Gu/crat cultivator is a mere tenant at will, because 
he can he evicted from his land if hts rent be raised by Government 
(wlio have unlimited power iu this respect) to sucliau extent that he 
may not be able to pay it. 
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Here oiir author (lev<*lopes at great length, autl wiili in^iiliofTH 
ability, the theory which lie l)ix>ught out IVoui Kngland. We cainiot 
afford the space to follow liis ftjot-steps in the argument ; but if our 
readers will look at it, carefully, we think they will say tliat tlie de-» 
scription wc are about to give of it is not igcorrcct. Mr. Mackay 
quotes the language of Mr. IVnleaux, Mr. Mountstuurt Klphin- 
stone, and Mr. Davies, tlfc late Collector of Broach, for the j>urposo 
of showing that their deiiiiition of the nature of the ryot's interest 
in the land does not amount to a “ fee simple.” Why this technical 
phrase, peculitar to the English law of real p*\)porty, slu)uld find its 
way into the discussjon, we arc at a loss to imagine. The very fact 
that the ryot has to pay rent, and moy be turned out in case of de- 
fault, of iiselr shews that tliereis no reseml)lai>c(^but\\cuii Ws interest 
in the soil, and that designated, by the technical term, “feesiirt[>le” ; 
which signifies the liighest of all titles, and the most absolute interest 
in laud that man can enjoy. The argument having arrived at this 
stage, then creeps on for several pages, until it jetties down into an- 
other technical plirasc, derivcil from the JOnglish huv of real property, 
and establishes that the ryot's interest in the land is a “ tenancy at 
will,” which represents the lowest amount of interest that a man can 
possess in land under tlic English law ; and having now get hohl t»f 
this phrase “ tenancy at will,” with all its i'al^e inferences and in- 
sidious suggestions, Mr. Mackay has no hmger any trouble. Tlio 
rest fijilows as of course. “ A tenant at will” — one witli so un- 
certain ami precarious a tenure — has no stimulus to enterprise or in- 
dustry. lie would be a fool to lay out a rupee on Ins land beyond 
what is a])sobitoly requisite ; for his occupancy may bo dotermi\fed 
to-morrow. Do any of our readers recognise in this phrase, “ the 
teiiancy at will,” a veritable description of the rvot’s iniorest in the 
soil ? Will any one who has been in Guzerat bear out Mr, !Mackay’s 
sngijv.siioii — mark, )ioi (issvriitm — that the cultivators — the hereditary 
tenants of the land for centuries— insecure in their position, or 
tliat they arc so in fact ? The argument jmt into tlieir mouths, in 
the Botli, 86tli, and 88tli pages of this work, is just as fictitio]is and 
unfiqtliful a representation of their real sentiments, as llie artificial 
description given of their interest in the soil, is fallacious and prac- 
tically untrue. 

Wc have nothing to conqdain of in Mr- ^fackay’s logic. It is fault- 
less — as far as it goes* Eut wliat then ? Jt does not help ns on our 
way to what, practically, is the cijTiclition of the cultivator. We have 
still tliat investigation to make. The requirements of A*oinmon sense 
will not be satisfied with the delicate repast Mr. Mackay has pro- 
vided for it. It demands a moi^ robust and nutritious diet. Fur 
what purpose have four pages of subtle reasoning been devoted to 
shew that Govonunent are the absolute owners of the land, and the 
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lyots mere tenants at will, unless Mr. Mackay is prepared to edd 
tliat the ryots have gone through the same coui’se of reasoning, an<l 
have arrived at the same result, and, like good logicians, feel tlicni- 
selves insecure ? Moreover, it would bo very easy to meet Air. 
Mackay on his own ground, and to prove that there is, even In theory, 
a wide diflerence between the interest of the Indian ryot in the 
soil and tliat of a “ tenant at will” undet the law of England, ami 
which he lias altogeUier omitted to notice. The ryot may sell liis 
holding, without the consent of his laiidloixl. It is indeed often 
seized in execution for his debts, and sold as his property under de- 
crees of the Civil Courts. A tenancy at will, on the other hand, is 
inalienable, as its term implies. Again, it has been decided by the 
Courts ofthiw tliat, Governmont have no power to eject the ryiit 
so loitg as he pays his rent, but a tenancy at will is determinable at 
the mere will of the landlord, and such a thing os an hereditary 
tenancy at will is unknown and obviously inconsistent with itself 
Now the only insecurity the ryot is under, even in theory, is 
tliat his rent may be raised to an amount that he cannot pay, am! 
that Government may, in consequence, eject him from the land; 
but as Government must raise the rent of the whole district at the 
same time, and must mu common justice eject all tlie defaulters 
tc^etlicr, the actual danger to the ryot is simply that his landlord 
may be afflicted with insanity, — a peril which all tenants an* 
exposed to ! 

Mr. Mackay seems to admit that the tenant is not substantially 
insecure. lie docs not produce a single instance of a culti\atnr of 
Cfcvennncnt laud being ejected for not having paid his rent, although 
liable to bt^so ; nor, although we have had some experience in 
Guzerat revenue matters, can we recall one to mind. Jbon in the 
unfortunate case of Broach, so often thrown in the teeth of the Bom- 
bay Government in this Chapter, it is not ’alleged' that a single 
cultivator was evicted from inability to pay his rent under Mr. 
Kirkland’s heavy, assessment, and we may be very sure that had 
such an event liappenetl, Air. Mackny \vould have chronicled it 
iu conspicuous type. Tlie fact, stated by Mr. Alackay, th.'jt the 
cultivator livetl upon remissions, of itself illustrates that lie is 
in reality in no clanger of being ejectetl from his rent being 
raised so high that he cannot pay it ; Government has a far 
greater interest in keeping him iu possession, iu order to derive 
a fair revenue from his land, than Tn raising the rent so high that no 
one will cultivate it. But Mr. Mackay has asserted tliat the tenuie 
is not merely a tenancy at will, b\|t ^hat the evils of that tenancy are 
vastly aggravated by there being but one instead of numerous pro- 
prietors ; and he winds up the paragraph with the following words : 
What would be the condition of tenants at will in I'higland, if 
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tlicv hatl one lamllord to deal witli insitcad of ^ hiindre<l and^ 
live thousand ?’* We answer without hesitation, that if that sole 
landlord were the State, their ctmdition would be at least as favorable 
as it now is, for the State could afford to be more liberal 
ia its dealings with its tenants than a ^l^ivato individual ; the result 
of such liberaiity in its land revenue department would cause greater 
prosperity among its subjoAs, and thus lead to an increase of revenue 
in tlie Customs, Excise, and other departments. This argument 
is still more applicalile to the case of the Indian Government, \Yhose 
vfi y existoiu-p muy be said to depend upon the stability of its land 
revenue ; and \vc maintain that the position of the Indian cultivator 
is far better lie hohls direct from the Government, tlian when 
there are intermediate agents bet\vcc!i him and the •OftWers of the 
State. Tliis position is fully allowed by Mr. Mackay liimSeif in 
Ills arguinouts against tlio Illiagdars and Norwadars of Guzerat ; but 
ill his opinion the ryot liimself should be the proprietor, with absolute 
p<*wor of di>posal over Ins land, and witliout th® liability to have 
his rent increased unless with his consent. Mr. Mackay ’s argument 
a'^sumes that the Indian cultivator is as enlightened, as energetic, and 
as capalile of understanding and caring for liis own interests as the 
Knglisli farmer, a-nd though probably there is*about tlic same*amouut 
of pr(;jUilico in botl), the one at any rate is capable of being shaken, 
and instructed, the other ib bound down by the iron bonds of caste 
ainl the customs of his fathers "hicli are his religion. But giving Mr. 
Maokay the benefit of Ins assumption, thmigh in truth it goes to the 
root (d'his wliolo argument, it \yill not aid Jiim in contemling that 
the ryot of tin? East India Company slnmld be placed in a betftjr 
]K>sition ilic.n tlic tenant of tlic (Jn*wn lands in Erigk<id ? If the 
greater pt)rl ion of the revenues of Great Britain were derived from 
the rent ol*tiio (Jrown T^ands, can it be conceived for a moment that 
tin* most enlightened legislature in the world, the British Parliament^ 
would grant their tenants such a tenure a?# a tec simple with absolute 
power of disixisal over tlicir lands, and without any security for the 
realization of the demands of the State, binding itself moreover; never 
to increase tliosc demands, liowxver great an emergency might arise 
to rentier such a proceeding atlvisable ? Let us see liow' the Crown 
lands, once so extensive, now so limited and unimportant as a source 
of public revenue, arc dealt with in England at the present day. 

“ These demesne lands, ierra* d*4>J0nicales regis^ being eit^iar the shaves 
reserved to the Cr“wn at the tiriginal distribution of landed property, or such 
as came to it afterwards by forfeitures or other means, wertf antientiy very 
large and extensive ; comprising divers manors, honors, and lordships ; the 
tenants of which had very peculiar fft-ivilegos, as has been shown in a former 
book of these COmmentanos, when wc spoke of the tcnu/c in antioiit de- 
mc^inc. At present they are contracted within a vory narrow oompjs<., hav- 
iij:r Jthnost rntin-Iy granted away to private ^ubji'cls. Thi'i oc.'a- 
\oi.. 1 . NO. I. •. y 
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^iwned the Piirllanioiit rr(*»{iiontU' to interpose; and particularly after Kliv^ 
^Villiam the 'lliird had i^roally impoverished the Crown, an act passed, by 
the efteet of which, and of subsequent statutes on Iho same suliject, all gniuN 
or leases from the Crown for any longer term than thirty one years, are in 
j^enerah and subject to certain exceptions, declared to he void. And no 
reversionary lease can be nude, .so*as to exceed, together with the estate in 
being, tlie same term of thirty one years: that is, where there is a subsist- 
ing lease, of which there are twenty years still ^to come, the Crown cannot 
grant a future interest, to commence after tho expiration of the former, for 
any longer term than eleven years. The tenant must also be made liable Ui 
he joinished for committing waste ; and tho usual rent must be reserved, or 
where there has usually been no rent, one third of tho clear yearly value." -- 
2nd vol. Stepheirs Commentaries, p. i^OS. 

But ill India, as contrasted with ICngland, tlie is almost 
entirely stipport^l W revenue derived iVeiu tlie land. Nevortlieless 
under the reformed ^system of rovenue luanngemont now in precessof 
intro<luotion in Guzerat, the tenant of Government will be much more 
lightly taxed than, and in as favourable a position as, the tenatit of 
Crown lauds in Kngland. 

There are other weighty arguments against the introdnetion of a 
permanent settlement of tho natured proposed by Mr. Mai'kay iuti), at 
all events, the portion of the Bombay l^residency included in the 
four Guierat Collcetortftes, aivl we borrow his own words in illuslraiion 
of one of them. 

“ When new roads take new and more rational directions, giving rise to 
great niart.-s in places where they now nolthcr exist nor arc dn amt of, boili the 
c hissificution ami valuation (of villages and tiioir lands under the now Survey 
•system) will he to a great extent upset ; and villages, which are now in the 
rank, will find themselves thrown back, by the new order of things, into 
subonlinatc classes." 

Wii presume tliat the atithor of the Reports meant in il«is, tho 
redative vabiation of tlie villages ; for tlie j>ositive valuation of .such, 
a.s under the )>resent sy.stem of classification might bo included iu the 
first cl.a.ss, would still remain the same, although that of lower i'la.'».ses 
iniglit be raised by the development of new iiKirket.s — unle.ss indevvl 
the rise of the latter sliould turn the cour.se of trade in agricultural 
product away from the old ones — on account of their proximity to which 
; the relative valuation of the different villages might at lirst liave btvn 
fixed. This change is one by no mean’s likely to occur, as tlic pre- 
sent markets are g(?ncrally the chief towns of districts or ol* Collec- 
torates, where a large mannlacturing population may be fonml to 
consume surplus produce from tf-tC uoighliouring country. The 
chance of thi.>^ change in the relative values of villages is one great 
argument against the permanency of any settlement now introduced. 
Another great argument is tlie probiciiility of a considerable fall iu 
tho v.il no of agricultural produce, taking place from the extension of 
cultivation, that may be expected under the more liberal vsystem of 
revenue management now beipg intnidnced. This is atteni]»trd to 
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be provided against in tlie survey settlements by the lightness of the^ 
maximum rate of assessment ; but the actual fall it is impossible to 
estimate, and at the end of thirty years the rates might be found to 
be inapplicable to the altered state of the market. To show the force 
of the argument we need only state, gthat the fall la the value of 
agricultural produce in Guzerat has been within the last thirty years 
from one-thir J to one-hali) and as prices in the Deccan and other 
parts of the .Bombay l^residency are still generally lower than those 
in Guzerat, there is no knowing how far those in the latter provinco^ 
may eventually fall. * 

13 lit Mr. Mackay, in advocating a permanent settlement, wliife 
at the same time he ai*gnes that increased and improved communi- 
cations may materially alter the relative value of different villages, 
seems to have lost sight of the unfairness with wliidli such a settlement 
must for this very reason operate, as under its p»'ovisions the villages 
which hjul become the most able to bear a higli rent would remain 
at a low assessment, while those wliicli had become impoverished 
would still have to bear their original high rate. * 

Wc truot we have said enough to shew tliat a permanent settle- 
ment of the laml revenue in Guzerat would be unfair and inexpe- 
dient both for the Government and for the Rypt. The sufl&ciency or 
otherwise of the reform promised in the introduction of the tvcvenuo 
.Survey aiub Assessment into the Province (now not <Hdy a pro- 
bability but an accomplished fact) will be discussed hereafter. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that in the number of years du- 
ring which we have had possession of British Guzerat, nothing has 
been done towards introducing reform into its revenue system. ^Jf 
tlic payments have not been in all instances fixed on a lasting basis, 
it has been owing to the want of system by which different Collec- 
tors, or their Assistants in different parts of the country, have been 
allnwcd to select a single district or a few villages hero and there for 
a revision of assessment without reference to any general plan. But 
ia it a small step to liave nuadc in advance, to have introduced the 
system of money instead of grain payments in the directly managed 
tillages of the Surat, Broach, Kaira, and a large part of the Ah- 
niedabad Collcctorates ? What has been done will not be appre- , 
ciated without a description of the native revenue system that had 
to be supplanted before a commencement could be made. Under 
the native Governments that preceded the British rule, the reve- 
nues of the different Purgunnahs* or districts were farmed out, ge- 
nerally annually, to the highest bidder, the farmer prqpeeding to his 
<>liargo with letters of authoiity from the scat of Govennnent to the 
hereditary district officers, colloAively denominated the Zuinecndars, 
sucli as 'Sluzmoondars, Amcens, and Dessac.cs, for the manageniont 
of his cLavgc, over which he theuceforward rcigncti supreme in all 
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betters, revenue, judicial, and fiscal. Ifc maintained wliatcvf-r 
were necessary fur llie preservation of the peace and the col- 
lection of the revenue out of the produce of his district, and retain- 
ed his cliarge until some one hid higher lor it, or complaints of some 
very glaring act of oppression reached tlic ears of his ^Sovereign, or 
the hitter clioso to remove him from sonic mere caprice or whim of 
his own. Such being the uncertainty of ifis tenure of office, we may 
be pretty sure thatjiis only aim was to nnike as much money 
out of it as possible during the period of his iiicumboncy. The way 
in wliich it was managen was as follows : the farmer called together 
the Jumeendars, who enjoyed hereditary allowances in rent-free 
land, or money, or dues from diflerent villages for hooping memo- 
randa of Jthe.cbniJ.itipn and rentals of the various landholders in 
the district, and with their aid fixed on the latter their rentals, 
varying with tlie goodness or badness of the season, and the 
address and means of resistance of those called upon to 
pay them, but calcnlatod of course so ns to leave the I'arnu r In 
pocket after tlie payment of all cxjienses of managemr'iit. '^I'lio 
rentals being explained to tlie heads of estates or villages, in biujuj 
instances powerful petty chieftains and in others the Patels or head- 
inon of .single >illagc.s,tthc latter were loft to apportion them oii their 
sub-tenants, the individual cultivators, in any way they })leas0i'l. 
Hence arose the infinite complexity of tenurt»s and methods of coi- 
locting the revenue already described. Out of tliis chaos had the 
revenue ofiicers to create order. Where no registers of‘ land or tluj 
teinires on which it w^as held existed, with the excejition of such rough 
nKMnoraiida as the Patels or village Banians cliosc to keep for their 
ovvn conveniejice, regular field-books, containing accurately numbered 
entries of each field, its boundaries, the tenure on wliich it was held, 
its cultivator, its estimated arcA, and the amount of re\enuc with 
which it was chargeable, had to be prepared. Ubis was followed liy 
a revenue survey, which defined more accurately all these particu- 
lars ; and this was again fidlowed up in some districts by a classi- 
fication of the soils of the different fields, by the agency of native 
Piinchayets or juries, practically acquainted with ngriciiltiivo, and 
the substitution of payments in money of 'those in kind formerly 
prevailing. Subsequently to this, revisions of {isse§sme*)t have been 
undertaken and carried through in difi’erent parts of tlic country, 
where the settletnents at first made appeared to ha^o become unsuit- 
able. All these improvements, although attesting the zeal and 
ability of the different officers who laboured at them, failed to effect 
any tliorough reform from the w'ant of sonic one general system. 
The Colicctorato of Ahmedabad, fared tlic worst. Being looked 
upon as a place of exile from the pale of civilized society, every one 
tried to gel away from it as soon as possible. Add to this, tluit its 
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area and ooijscfjuont routine work is equal to that of the tlireeothe^ 
lucrat Collc'ctorates put together, with a far more complicated revenue 
system, which it would take several years of practice for any one to 
understand at all, and we ask can it be wondered at that in this part 
of the province revenue reform lias proA'cdcd but slov.ly ? Yet, even 
in AlHiicdai}ad the system of payments in money, instead of in kind, 
h..is boon gradually introduced info by far the greater number of 
'lirci'lly managed villages, ^^hero alone the officers of Government 
J*ave the poxMT to interfere, and it is in the very hot-bed of all the 
(iirusion that has remained behind, in the Dholka Purgunnah, 

^^ :Iero the various native systems of revenue management still 
bjxuriate, thrii tlie now revenue surv ey and assessment has com- 
its operations, and fairlv grappled with t^^ie difficul- 

Xio - ir Itas to meet with in the province. I.et it not then bo said that, 

’ H-h a tluTOugh reform has not been elTeoted, no steps have 
* 'al'Oii towards it in British (^uzeiat, and let not the Bombay 
/iiimoiit Ik* bhmicfl lor not cMcnding to it sooner the benefits of 
survev ; for there were not until lately competent men 
to h'" pared for the pmposo Irom the departments employed in the 
'■'Hi' n:\.nt of the Doccan and Southern Muhratta country. 

i I 0 third Cliaptor of the work opens with a description, of the 
•mIiU'U’v rniployetl ill the. collection of the revenue. The infer- 
ronvevod in tlio^^c remarks is generally correct ; but we may 
; . ‘'U that the scale given of the pay of the Mamlutdars and 

i or village accountants, is erroneous. The former officers, 

.o c to their dilforent classes, receive from £96 to £246 per 
uonvim. and the? latter from 72 llupees or i£7“4s. to £30. OnlyWii 
the Ainnodabad CoIlect»)ratG can t]»e Tulatie’s pay btv^^o low as 72 
Bupccs ; for in the other Colloctoratcs he can not draw less than 
Bs. 7 u month or 8 guineas a year, beyond whh h he is paid ujjori 
the excellent ^^vslem of a per centago on the net rcalizablo revenue 
of his \illnge ; tliat lie becomes personaily interested in themain- 
teunnee of its prosperity. c, liowcver, agree with Mr. Mackay, 
th.'it the scale of remun oration of both these cla.sses of native officers 
nrii;»ljt be raised ^ith advantage; but in answer to his question, 

** Wliat is tlicre in tlic emolument which he now receives to prevent • 
his reverting to something like his old position in regard to the 
** patcl, and becoming his mere creature ?*' w’c reply, that on tho 
scitioment of a <listi ict according to the new survey system, tho 
check on his conduct, s\ii)plicd in the forms of accounts he has to 
keep, is so perfect as to prevent, with the im^st ordimiry pccaution 
on tho part of Ids natiu' and European official suj>eriors, hi.s becom- 
ing tho creature of any body in* Ids official capacity, llio assertion 
that the services of such liorcditary district officers as the Dessaees 
cind Mu-Tinoondars have been 'ilinost dispensed with, notwithstanding 

t 
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Uliat they arc allowed to continue in receipt of the liercdilavy 
tnnolument ot‘ their oflices, is incorrect. Ihe services of siu h 
officers are still very important to tlio State, and ofteai onerous 
to themselves, with the single exception of the Surat Dessaees, whose 
duties have passed into tlic liands of .stipendiary officers called 
shekdars ; probably because being in the habit of farming most of 
the revenues themselves, the Dcssacos werfe too much mixed up with 
the cultivators at tin* first iutroductiou of our rule, to ho particularly 
trustwortliy. Under the native Governments tho record.s of tlio 
Muzmoondar were the fepositories of the whole of the public trans- 
actions, especially tho.se connected with the revenue inanageincut of 
his district, and they are still so under our rule iu so^far that auy 
statistical in (p^ jqiit ion required is always called for from them. Tho 
Muzrnoomlar is answerable for the correctnes.s of the accuiiiits of all 
the separate villages of Ids district, as well as for that of the whole 
district kept by tlio Main] utdar or head native revenue officer, and 
signs conjointly ivitli that officer the daily cash balance of the dis- 
trict treasury. Ills services arc iu fact iiulispeiisable, for the office 
being hereditary, the p<'r.son holding it is always thoroughly ac- 
cpiain ted with thominutia; of the revenue management of his district, 
and abl^ to supply inhv'mation on any subject thatv tho Mauilutdar 
and his cstabli.slmient, from being stipendary and thererore liable to 
change, may not be comjietcnt to give. As the Muzmoondars are 
responsible for the accuracy of tho revenue accounts, and thus act 
as a check on the Mainlutdars and tlieir establishments, so the 
Dessaees or Aiuccn Patels, whose duties are tho same, are respon- 
mWo for the accuracy of all entries in the village cultivation regis- 
ters, on widely those accounts arc based, thus acting as a check on 
the Tidaties (village accountants) and other village aiithoritie.s. They 
arc tho parties to wlumi all trivial disputes between individual cul- 
tivators, as to the cultivation of fields, or use of water for irrigation, or 
boundaries of occupancies, &c., are usually referred in the first in- 
stance for report, and they arc expected to make themselves generally 
useful to the Mainlutdars in carrying on tlie revoniio business of tho 
villages under tlieir charge. It is a mistake tliercfore to suppo.so 
that they enjoy the emoluments of their^ offices fur nothing. 

Jt may be as well to mention, that .since Mr. Mackay''^' “ Reports'* 
were written, a new cias.s of Reveiiuo Officers has been e.stablished iu 
the Bomliay Presidency ; these are the Deputy Col lo(‘tors and Magis- 
trates, of whom there are again tw« /divisions, one iieing employed in 
the Sndder Sutions, \n1io must have a good knowledge of English, so 
as to superintend tho English accounts of the Colleotorates at licad 
quarters ; and another, called District? Deputy Collector.s, being em- 
ployed in tho same way as Assistant Colh^ctors in the revenue and 
magisterial thaip/j ol distiicts. They have the same amount ol 
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authority as tlie Covenant(»(l Assistant, and, as regards pay and po^i-^. 
tion, are aI)out on a par with tlic DidtordaTs- The result of tho 
eKperimoTit will enable the Government to judge oF the expediency 
of introducing native officers into still liigher positions, and more ^ 
respon.sil)lc app(»intmcnt.s, and of tlifts effecting a more efficient 
superintendeiice of tlic details of revenue and magisterial business, 
at a smaller cost than would be incurred by the extension otthc costly 
machinery of tlio Civil Service, — a groat conyderation when the 
present state of Indian finance, and tlie inuJtHarious duties wliich 
almost all the members of the .Service have to discharge, are taken 
into account. 

We now ra*Yie to tlie question of the assess nu nt of land in 
Guzerat, which is elaborately entered into in tlie jy-e^ifUCh^pter, and 
we must say that a greater anu/unt of error and misrepresentation, in so 
short a space, we never before saw. Mr. Mnrhny has rnssmued, fw/iVwtV'c', 
that the rates of assessmoiit are so high throughout the Province 
that nil annual settlement i.s neoessavy to detevn^ine whether it be 
pOvSsiblc to collect tlie full rate or not, thus making remissions the 
rule, and tlie possibilltv of levying tlie full rates of assessment tho 
exception ; tin? contrary being really the case. One would imagine, 
from the v; ay iiiAvliicli he liescribes tho prrqwnation of ilia annual 
cultivarKui registers, which i.NO.-MMitr-il to ti.e rvotwnrrce system of 
revciiuo ni.aiiagement, tlial this simple prelimiuarv step to ascertain 
the aiuoutitol' the Government dein.md.s fur the season nas undo only 
to try how tightly the screw eouhl he applied to the unfortunate ryot, 
and that tho ilogroe to wliich it could be lurnod dopeitded upon the 
Tifamluttlar, wlio made the settlement subject to the apjwoval of i4ig 
C ollector. 'Hie factb liowexer are as follows : in tho \^ilages under 
tlie direct management of the Government officers, with the exception 
of tho.-e managed on the khatabuudy a!id hoond.abundy systems, in 
which small farms are lield at sums fixed in the lump for certain 
terms <d' years, the cultivators are at liber^^v to take or throw up their 
lieldsor poriioiis of them at pleasur<s and the annual Ik-hl inspection 
becomes nect's.sary to ascertain the increase and decrease of the revenue 
oa that aivount. lM»r instance, suppose out of a village consisting of 
fu'lds, assessed at .H Kupecs tlie beoga, and cont.aining 3 beogas • 
each, th<u*e were <‘ulti\ated last yi*ar 100, the revtume tor that year 
would be accordingly ()00 Itiipees, If the .s lUie men alwaj'S cul- 
tivated tlie same lields, because^ bound down to dj> so, and new 
1 :uk1s «•ollld be taken up by others, tliere would bo no necessity for 
tlii^ auiuial inspection ; but if, as might constantly bc<he case, fmr 
ot the old cullivatois died, or were unable from other causes to culti- 
vate ten of tlie fiehls they hold last yoar, the annual inspection would 
shew a decrease in the Government revenue of (iO Hupees. Or on 
the otlrir hand, if 15 new culti\ator.s had come into the \illage and 
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•taken up 20 new fields, the revenue therohy w6ulil be increased by 
120 Uepccs. Now to ascertain and certify this iwerwiso and dctMcase, 
and frame the revenue accounts for the year accordingly, is what tlie 
Tukatios and Mamlutdars have to do. But that is not making tlie 
annual settlement, because the rates per bcega are fixed, and eacli 
cultivator knows beforehand, by these rates, what he will have to pay. 
It is only whore the almost entirely G.^plodcd system of levying 
revenue by a tax fi;Led on the plough of the cultivator, varying ac- 
cording to his circumstances, still exists, that any latitude is allowed 
to the native revenue ^officers in making the settlement ; for even 
where the bhagwuttaee or division of produce system prevails, the 
share of pnxluce to be levied is fixed, and the cultivator is at liberty 
to appeal agy.tn.sji t[ie decision of the appraiser as to tlie valuation 
of tlmt share of his crop for the current season. If a cultivator thiidcs 
that he cannot |':iy his bigotce :issessincnt, he petitions, and tlien en- 
quiries are made into tho truth or otherwise ofliis allegations, and ho 
attends in person at tlie annual settlement, and there hears tho deci- 
sion on his case given by tho Collector or other officer. So tiiat to say 
that when tho settlement is made, the I'nlatie returns to his village 
and informs the inhabitants of the sum which caeli has to pay, and 
to leave* the reading ])4iblic to imagine that up to fhat moment the 
cultivator is loft entirely in tho dark, is, to say tho hnist, to c<mimit 
a grave error in a matter of fact. 

The Chapter goes on in a very cavilling spirit to state, that, with 
the exception of 207 villages, it is still the practice in the Alunfulabad 
< 'ollectorate to levy the rent in kind; tho fact being, that (uit <»f 
tWe 489 directly managed villages, that system only ]>revaile<l in 82. 
Tlieautlior Ipis carelessly assumed that revenue was levied in kind in 
all the villages not included in the bigotee settlement, introducoil 
in the y^ar in wliicli ho wrote, ignoring entirely what had beiMi 
done before in the direction of reform. 'I'herc is no worse instance 
€)f fault-finding, emanating from mere ignorance, in the “ Koports” 
than that contained in the following words, in pages 101 : — 

“ It,(the system nf crop assessment) also prevails in Mandvec, which recent- 
ly lapsed to the British Government for want of heirs. Though this \y^ cx- 
, pecU^ for some years before, no preparation was made to put its fiscal affairs 
on a better footing, whenever it should come into our hands, Ac.” 

Here was a district iinsurvcyctl, almost unknown to Europeans, 
except those who sometimes visited it for tigor-sho(»ting, without any 
revenue accounts that could be reli(!^l on to form a basis on which 
to fix a scttleiycnt, and yet Mr. Mackay expects that tho revenue 
officers would have a revised system of revenue maimgement ready 
cut and dried, to bo introduced immediately on our taking possession 
of the territory. Those who have the slightest experience in such 
matters know, that revidous of assessment, on tvhich not only the 
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fttahility of the State revenues, but the welfare of thousands of ib 
«ubjecte, depends, cannot be worked out in this rapid fashion ; and 
we may de[>end u|X)n it that the Governments of India are far too 
wise to attempt any thing of the kind. 

Before proceeiling to consider Mr? Mackay’s remarks on the 
amount of tlie assessment in Gnzerat, it will be as well to notice tlie 
extraordinarily exaggerated statements lie lias put forward with refer- 
ence to the Bhagdareo and Xerwadaree villagesj* Tlie principle of 
these tenures is precisely the same, viz. that of several and joint 
responsibility for the payment of the Government demands by the 
diifevcut sharers in a village, in proportion to the assessment on the 
share of land that eacli holds, Avhetlier that land bo cultivated or 
waste. The dilforeuco in tlie origin of tlie two tefiiiKis^as been tho 
cause of there being in tho Nerwadaroe villages fcw cultivators wdui 
are not more or less related to the principal nulders — ami a greater 
mixture of castes among tlie cultivators of tlie Bhagdaree villages. 
The former have originally been villages held by a single person, 
among whose descemUints they were divitlod according to the Hin- 
doo laws of inheritance, the demands of the >State on the whole re- 
maining unaltered ; and tlie latter are villages which difterent parties, 
not necessarily related or of the same caste, have ngreed to irake up 
at different times, in certain shares, whicli are not again subdivided 
according to tlie hn\.s of inlierifanco. There are tlien in the Ner- 
wadareo villages few cultivators but those belonging to the patel’s 
family, from wliom no more than the established rates of assessment 
can bo exacted, amlthere are some similarly privileged in the Bhag- 
ilaree villages called “ zuptec khevoot,” or long established cultiva*^ 
tors. Thus in both classes of villages there only remain those cul- 
tivators who, from want of attachment to tlie soil, are the least likely 
to put up witli over-exaction, from wliom the superior liolders can 
extract any profit over and above tlie Government rates of assess- 
ment. These last are “ operwaria ’ cultivators, men inhabiting 
other villages in the immediato neighbonrlioodi, wliom the offer of 
liberal terms by the Bhagdar may tempt to cultivate land in, the 
hitters’ village, or wliom the prospect of being provided with a resi- 
dence at the Bhagdar’s expensip and of further profit from a fair as- 
sessment, may induce to settle there. Now it has been shewn above 
that a Bhagdar or Nerwadar is answerable for tlie assessment of the 
land included in his share, wlietlicr it be w'aste or cultivated, as an 
individual, and that all the BhngtTars or Nerwadars arc answerable 
collectively for the rental of the whole village. Could* there be a 
better security against over-exaction on their part than that ( f 
self interest, such as this system "provides for? Mr. Mackay has 
attempted to prove, that the profits of the Broach cultivator, when 
he holds '^Irect from Goveriimeut, are little, if any thing, more than 
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wages of a common labonrer^ and lias estimated the over-et'- 
action of Bhagdars from their cultivators at 20 per cent of tlie Go* 
vernment assessment on the land. On these suppositions let us see 
according to Mr. Mackay’s own estimates of produce, what would 
be the position of a cultivator ^in a Bhagilaree village. 

Credit Debit. 

Ks. a p. ^ Bs. as. p. 

Average produce of a beega 5 0 0 Average Govt, assessment 2 2 0 

Add 20 per cent 0 C 0 

Cost of cultivation 1 10 0 



4 

2 

0 

• Balance m favour.... 

1 

0 

13 

3 


Ks.*T 

0 

0 

Or suppose grain and not Cotton to be the crop - 

Rs. 




as. 

P- 

Average Oovt. assessment 1 

35 

0 

Add 20 per cent 

.... 0 

5 

2 

Cost of cultivation 

.... 1 

30 

0 



35 

2 

r 1 Balance in favour ...» 

.... 1 

0 

10 


Rs. 5 

0 

0 


Hie avernge halanee in lavonr of the cultivator is, then, about 15 
annas per beega. A fair average quantity of land that could be culti- 
vated by a man with a single plough, drawn by a good jiair of bullocks in 
Black soil, would be twenty beegiis, which would leave the cultivator 
an annual pvotit of 18 llupecs 1^2 annas, or just 1 Rupee 9 aima.s 
a month out of which to feed himself and his family and his bullocks. 
Now it is a common e>5timatc in Gu 2 erat, tluit a single man cannot 
provide lilmself with decent clothing, and food, such as the Guzerat 
luitivators eat, under 2 Rupees a moutli, and where the deficiency is 
to come from, we leave tlic reader to guess. If it be replied, * from 
the money-lenders,' \vc should ask if it is probable that, when even 
tlie present low rate of assessincnt lias only been introduced within 
the last few years, out of tlie 400 directly managed villages in the 
Bniach Collcctorate 244 would be under such cirr amstances still 
held on tiie Bliagdarce tenure ? The fact is, that our author had got 
hold of some stray exceptions, and constituted them tlie rule. Doubt- 
less some Bhagdars may exact from some cultivators more than the 
rate of asscsSinont which Goverument may have fixed on the land, 
but, at the same time, there arc many others from whom they are 
glad to take even less than that rate, to prevent their lands lying 
waste and their having to pay for them themselves, and it is absurd 
I o suppose that if, as represented, the Government rates of assess- 
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incnt bore so heavily on the cultivator, he would, although free to taov^ 
at any time, be induced as a general rule to consent to allow them 
to bew 20 per cent more heavily from mere attachment to the soiL 
In Lieutenant Colonel Monier Williams’ Memow on the Zilla of , 
Broach, quoted by Mr. Mackay, we fiml the estimated expenses of 
living of a family, consisting of a man, his wife and three children, 
given at Bs. 82 per aniiuih. Grain having fallen since that estimate 
was made, at least one-third in value, we may. calculate that the 
eximseof feeding in those dajs, given at Rs. 62, would now cover 
tlmt of clothing as well, which would leave tlie monthly cost of the 
family still a little above 5 Rs., to be provided for out of 1 R. 9 as., 
the cultivator']} surplus profit, as shewn above. These argu- 
ments are not so applicable to the case of t^ie^ st^lb^t^nnts of 
those who hold direct from Government on the bigotee tenure, who 
perhaps may pay 20 per cent above the Government rates of assess- 
ment. But is it probable that a mere tenant at will, such as the 
former is, would pay this unless the Government assessment were low 
enough to enable him to do so witlioiit inconvenience to himself? 

We need now only mention as an instanci^ of ti»e general un- 
trustworthiuess of the statements in this Ciiaptcr of llio work before 
us, that Tulaties /village accountants) are ixjt appointed to check 
oppression on the part of the Talookdars, in the villages held by that 
class, in the Ahmcdabad CoHectorato They are only appointed 
when the villages are attached and placed under the management 
of the revenue authorities, on account of tlernics ol'the Civil Courts or 
from other causes. Measures of reform have as yet been prevented 
by orders from home not to interfere with tlie internal adiuinistra* 
lion of these villages ; but steps are now being trtken iii coiiiicclion with 
the Revenue Survey, to afford us great protection to the cultivators in 
them, and as fair a chance of the amelioration in their condition, as 
will be brought about by the same agency in the directly managed 
or Khalsa villages. 

Wc have now to notice that part of the Roports" tliat has been 
most elaborated by their author, and apparently, according ty liis 
own statement, with the utmost care and caution ; so that it requires 
the more elaborate refutation to convince the reading public. 
Unfortunately, however, from the nature of the assumptions made 
by Mr. Mackay on which lie has grounded his c;ilcuIations, it is 
easier to point out his errors than to supply their place with trust- 
worthy data ou which to found rclia*bie results. This will be seen as 
we proceed. • 

We propose to confine our remarks more particularly to the cal- 
culations % which it is proved, * or rather attempted to be proved, 
that the assessment in Broach amounts on an average to 48 per cent 
of the average produce. In the first place the plan of arriving at an 
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’t«.vcrago of the Government tJry-crop rates of assessment, by taking 
the total quantity of land under cultivation in one year with its 
assessment, deducting from it at a guess the quantity of rice and 
other lands at an estimated assessment, and the land revenue derived 
from salt-pans, is untrustwortSiy, because the estimates are mostly 
but Itaphazard guesses. It is assumed that after these deductions the 
land left is all cotton-growing land, and the balance of revenue re- 
maining the assessment on it ; whereas, by the former revenue survey 
of the province, it was ascertained that out of a total area of 8,32,926 
acres, 78,541 acres, or not quite one-tenth, was *‘inarwa” or 
V gorat,’* a kind of light soil that scarcely produces cotton at all, and 
is generally assessed at a higher rate than the re»^ur,” or black 
soil, in whiclv it grows. The carelessness of these assumptions is 
shown in comparing the result arrived at, in page 109, as to the 
quantity of land under cotton cultivation, with that derived from offi- 
cial sources, in page 420. The former gives the area of cotton cul- 
tivation at 585,905 beegas, and the latter at 417,590, a difference 
of 168,315. 

We might criticize the [)aragrapU in which tliese calculations are 
made, ami suggest that it might have been probably, that the author 
discovered that cotton 'Was cultivated in two out oMive, instead of 
two out of six, years ; but we pass on to give facts in refutation of 
Ids assertions. The actual area cultivated with cotton in any particular 
year, with the assessiucnt it bore, could only be ascertained by a la- 
borious examination of the books of each village In the Broach Col- 
lectorate : which we have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
undertake. Under these circumstances we will content ourselves 
with contra.sjing the average rates of assessment on iho *‘rc‘gur” or 
black cotton soil, on all of which cotton can bo grown, with Mr. 
Mackay’s averages deduced from the calculations referred to. The.so, 
which have been carefully computed from official rcturiis, are for 1st 
class soils 2 Ils. 4as. 6ps., for 2iul class soils 111. lias. Ip., and 
for those oftlic lowest quality ] R. 5as. lOps., giving an average of 
1 12as. bps. per beega on all, in opposition to Mr. Mackay’s 

estimate <5f 2 Rs. 2 as. — a difference of more than 16 per cent. 

Let us compare these results with tlje average produce of the same 
area, quoting in the first inskince Williams’ Memoir of the Zillah 
of Broach, to shew with what caution all estimates of the kind should 
bo received. 

But the uncertainty of any suclrtstimate must be very evident 
“ Avhen the following circumstances are considered : — The difference 
“of seasons; the difference in the care with which laud is djfessedand 
“weeded; in the degree in which it has been manured; in the 
“ quality of the manure ; in the due attention to a proper succession 
“ of crops, in the particular situation of fields, to benefit by much 
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or by little rain. Besides tlio occasional depredations of various"^ 
“ ciieiiiies, such as monkeys and deer, locusts and other insects ; and 
the practice of the people employed in the fields of eating the grain 
in the car, from the time of its being in near a ripe state to its re- 
moval to the rully (properly Rhullee, the village grain repository), 
where it is still liable to Ije pilfered, and tube eaten by various 
“ animals and insects.*’ 

With this preliminary precaution Col. Williams has given the 
following estimates of the produce of Joowar and Cotton, the chief 
staple products in black soil, per beoga in tfie “ marwa*' soil, iu a 
number of villages in the Jumbooseer Purgunnah: — 

Ch'eaicst. Least Average. 

Joowar 670 seers 2.50 seers 460 se^irs^r-1 1 ^maunds. 

Cotton 590 ,, 170 „ 380 seers or inaunds. 

It will be observed that the lowest estimated produce of cotton 
here shown is 20 seers or half a inaund higher than Mr. Mackay’s 
highest estimate of 150 seers per beega, which h-e states can only be 
come up to in a favorable year. In the report on the Jumbooseer 
Purgunnah tlic average produce |>er koombha is given at 384 seer.s, 
which would give about 200 seers or five maunds as the out-turn 
per boega : 1.} maunds more than Mr. MackaJ^’s estimate. *A fairer 
way to judge of the pressure of the assessment than taking a general 
average of it, and comparing that with a general average of produce 
per beega in all lands, is to compare the average rates of assessment 
of oacli of the three classes of soil, with the average produce per beega 
in each. But as Col. Williams’ averages of produce w^erc calculated 
from tlie most fertile lands in the CoUcctorate, wo will take a lower 
standard, which may be relied on as a fiiir one, as fullo^fS ; — 

Col. Williams’ for 1st class reduced from 14 J to 10 Maunds. 

Do, average for 2nd class do 9A to 7 

Do. lowest for 3rd class do to 3 „ 

It must indeed be a poor soil, which wTAild be assessed probably 
at about ^ a Rupee the beega, that would produce less than 3 
maujiids oil that area. The selling price of cotton for thedbui* years 
from 1849 to 1853 was in the Broach bazar on an average about 
'27 (kutcha) seers the Rupee* which would give the value of the pro- 
duce of the three classes of soil, with their assessment, as follows ; — 


Value of Produce. 


Asseszment. 


Centesimal proiiortion of 
assessment to produce. 


1st class. . Rs. 14 IS 0..Rs. 2 4 6 .... 15.4 

2ndcluss.. 10 5 1 !..,, 1 11 1 ...! 16.3 

Srd class.. „ 4 7 1. . „ I 5 10 . . . . 30.7 

3) JS2^4 

Average pressure on all classes. . . , 20.8 
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Let us now take Joowar and consider it in tlie sancte way* 

Maunds* 

Co!. Williams* estimate for 1st class soils reduced from 16f to 12 
Do. do. for 2nd do. do. IH to 9 

Do. do. for 3fd do. do. 6| to 5 

whicli at 66 seers the Rupee, the average selling price in the Broach 
l>azar for the last 4 years, would give 7 Rs. 4 as. 4 ps. — 5 Rs. 7 as. 3ps. 
~and 3 Rs. 0 as. S ps. as the value of the produce of a beega in 
the three classes of soil •respectively. But to these must be added 
at the least 2 Rupees a beega for the kurbee or straw of the grain, 
on which the cattle arc almost exclusively fed. The comparative 
pressure of the s^sessinent then stands as follows ; — 


^ Value of Produce Assessme7iL 

Istclasse. Rs. 9 4 4.. Rs. 246 

2nd class. . „ 7 7 3.. „ 1 11 1 

3rd class •• 5 0 5.. ,, 1 5 10 


Assessment. Centesimal proportion of 
assessmetit to produce. 


3) 74.4 

Average pressure on the three classes*. . . . 24.8 

Hie above ostinuitcs of produce, consideralily reduced from those 
given by Colonel Williams, the autlnuity whom Mr. Mackay himself 
has declared trustworthy, may bo relied on as f air for an average sea- 
SQQ« If we deduct from them one-third as the falling off in the pro- 
duce of an inferior year, we shall still liave only 27.7 and 33 per cent 
as the average pressure on land cropped with the two principal pro- 
ducts of black soil in the Collcctorate of Broach, in opposition to Mr. 
Mackay’s estimate of 48 jier cent. 

The average rates of assessment on black soirin the Surat Col- 
lectcratc would, if calculated in the same manner, make its nominal 
pressure even greater than that stated by M r. Mackay. W e have been 
able tp arrive at the conclusions given for Broach from the assessment 
being levied on the simple principle of a fixed money payment* per 
beega of land, and because the average produce throughout its area is 
remarkably similar, on account of the close approximation of the 
soils in its different districts to each other. But this is by no 
means the case in Surat. Its districts are more widely scattered, 
and embrace much greater varieties ^ soil and temperature than 
Uiose of Broach, and the system of its revenue accounts is such that 
large quantities of land, held rent-free by cultivators, who hold other 
land paying nominally a high rent to* Government, do not appear iu 
them at all. Equally vain would it be to attempt any generaliza- 
tions of the nature practicable in Broach, in the Collcclorates of Kaira 
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and Ahmedabad, with their complicateil systems of revenue manage-*'" 
meat, and we will quit the subject with an appeal to the common 
sense of our readers. ^ If the land of Broach had been so over-taxed 
during the period of our rule as it is represented to have been in the 
work before us, is it probable that the^rea under cultivation would 
have increased from 6,66,798 beegas at the time of CoL William's 
survey to 7»88,046 beegas in A. D. 1852-53 ? Instead of an in- 
crease of 1,21,248 beegas in cultivation, is it not far more probable 
that the returns would have shown a great decrease in the quantity 
of cultivated land ? for, patient though the Indian ryot be under op-« 
pression, there are still limits to his endurance. 

We pass on now to the consideration of our author's estimates of 
the comparative price at which Indian and Aineric^^mOettoiv can be 
laid down in Liverpool ; but as it is not within our provinee to 
speculate with him as to the probability or otherwise of a still fur- 
ther reduction eventually in the price of the latter, we propose to 
confine our observations to the correction of the bill for laying down 
a candy of cleane<l Cotton, or 2i bhars of seed Cotton, in the village 
grain rejxisitory. According to the estimates we have already given, 
it would take in a favorable year but 9 beegas at the average rate of 
produce of 6,j njAUiids per bcega to protluce *2 J bhars, but • let us 
add one tliird or even one-half for the chances of an unfavorable 
season. Tlie area of land required would then be 13J beegas, and 
its assessment at the average of 1 R. 12 annas G pies per be^a 
would amount to 22 Rs. 0 annas 9 pies. Taking Mr. Mackay's 
estimate of tlie expense of cultivating, 1 R. 10 annas the beega, 
though, in reality, it is excessive and not a fair one, we must add 
it 21 Rs. annas, and this gives Hs. 45 annas lo^nes 9 as the 
average cost ot producing 2i bhars of seed Cotton. Mr. Mackay's 
bill is as follows : 

Rs. As. P. 

Govt, assessment for IG beegas at Ils 2-2 per beega. • 34 0 0 
Other exactions, as heretofore explained, averaging 

20 per cent of the Governnient rent 6 12 0 

Exixinditure on thcland, at the rate ofR. 1-10 per beega 26 0 0 

lntere.st on money borrowed^ 3 Q, 0 

Average total cost per candy of 784 lbs. Rs. 69 12 0 

Now it has already been sliflWn that the idea of the Broach Bhag- 
tlars and superior liolders on the bigotee tenure, charging their tenants 
20 per cent in excess of the Government rates, is, as a general rule, 
chimerical, and ought not therefftre to be introduced into a general 
calculation of this nature, especially when it is recollected that 
out of. the 400 Broach villages (exclusive of Inamee and such 
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'tenures) ir>6 have no Bliagdars to exact anytliing from the 
vators beyond the n^gular rates* Again, in the 4th item of the bill 
it is assumed that every cultivator is in <lebt, wliich is 'Certainly not 
the case — and the sum allowed for the cost of cultivating, is largo 
enough to include interest. We contoiid, therefore, that our estimate 
is the fairer of the two. We have stated before, that tlic selling price 
of cottcm has been for the last four years 27 ficers the Rupee in the 
Broach bazar. Suppose that in remote villages it has been 30 
seers, or three-fourths pf a maund : 2^ bhars would then be worth 
80 Rtipees, and the cultiv.itor’s profit would bo about 34 Rupees, 
nothing very much out of the way, when it is recollected that his 
own footl and dress alone must cost him about 24 Rup^^es a year, and 
the feed of a 'pal*' of bullocks perhaps half as much again. Our 
estimate, then, gives not (juite 1 Jd. as the cost of producing a pound 
of cleaned cotton, and leaves the cultivator, at the average selling price 
at Broach for the last four years, a profit of alitfle more than a penny 
a pound. Let us take Mr. Mackay’s estimate of the furtlier expenses 
before the cotton can reach Bombay as tolerably correct. Then 
Rs. 46-f Rs. 20 as 4=Rs. 66 annas 4, or about dl6 12s. 6d. which 
would give, with the addition of Jd. per lb. for freight to England, a 
fraction •above 2.]pd. asihe cost per lb. at widely, at average selling 
price of the last four years, IBroach cotton can be laid down in Liver- 
pool. Is it probable that if, after the reduction of the assessment car- 
ried out by the late Mr. Davies, subsequently to which Mr. Macka}' 
obtained the returns on which Ids calculations are based, the pressure 
of that assessment had been so heavy on cotton as he has attempted 
ft) show, the value of the export of it from that port would have in- 
creased fromoRs. 16,56,544 in A! 1). 1845-46 to Rs. 23,55,428 
in 1849-%50 ? Again, is it at all likely that if the cotton of Gii- 
zerat had been produced under such extreme disadvantages as 
Mr. Mackay has endeavoured to make out, tlie value of what was 
exported from the province would have increased from Rs. 50,78,743 
to Rs. 1,14,79,642 in the same period ? The truth is, that cot- 
ton can be laid down, at present, in Liverpool at about the price 
which Mr, Mackay has endeavoured to prove, we have shewn •how 
wropgly, that it could be .sold at in that port, all the reforms he 
recommends, carried out, or from to 2|d. a lb. 

I^et ns give one more authority for stating that Mr. Mackay ’s 
estimates of cotton produce in Broach are too low, and tlie pressure 
of the assessment as given by him consequently too high, and wo 
think we shaH have said enough on the subject. The authority is 
Dr. Burn, the 'Superintendent of the Broach Cotton Experiments 
already adverted to, an extract from one of whose letters is given in 
Dr. Hoyle’s work on the culture of cotton in India, and who must be 
allowed to have had practical experieoce to enable him to judge of 
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tliQ correctuess of wliat he stated in this respect* That gentlenuiu 
gives the average out-turn of an acre of cotton in Broacli at 340 lbs* 
or 8i nuvunds ; this with our average rate of assessment of R. 1-12-6 
pci* Broach beega as shewn above, and sold at the average selling 
])rice ill the Broach bazar for the last fodir years, would give about 
28 per cent as the average pressure of the assessment, or consider- 
ably within the one-third of the gross produce that Mr. Mackay. 
himself allows as a fair projxntioii for the rent o^land to be taxed 
at. Tlie authority of Mr. Davies, whose estimates Mr, Mackay 
lias taken as his staudavil, is valueless in comparison with that of Dr. 
Burn and Col. WillitUiis, as he hail to dcjxuul upon his native estab- ^ 
lishment to toil lynn what tlie average produce was, from having no 
]>ractical experience in the matter himself. Ainl tlijt ^(iare-iiot far 
out in our general estimate of the cost at which a im)U 1 u 1 of cleaned 
c<»tton can be laid down in Liverpool is slicwn by the figured state- 
ment, given at page 442 of Dr. Royle’s work, of tlie actinil expense 
incurred in laying down at Bombay, cotton purcliascd in Surat and 
Broach in the year 1841), and ginned and shippetl on account of 
(luvenimcut. This, when brought from the latter port, niukv Mr. 
I^aiulon’s direct superintendence, came to rather less than 2 i>encc 
per pound, and w1u.mi brought from the former It) about 2.}d. jx-r Ib- 
Add to this Mr. Mackay 's own estimate of the average expense of 
freight to Knglaud and charges there, or {.d. per lb., and w'c have our 
rstimale from 2^d, to d, as the average cost at which a lb. of cleaned 
cott(»n can bo laid down in Liverpool witii tlie present rates of as.ses6- 
ment in Broach, and notwilhstamling all the disadvantages we admit 
tlio trade is under, if such had not been the case it is perfect! v‘ 
impossible that the value of the oxpoits of the staple Irinn# that ]>ort 
slioiild have increased by nearly 7 lakhs of Uupees I’rom A, 1). J84G 
to A, D, 1830, near the commencement of which ])oriod the revi&ion 
of the assessment by Mr. Davies, which established the present rates, 
was first brought into operation. 

Our article lias reached such a length that w e must, in order to 
devote a little space to the consideration of Mr. JMackay’s rcm?irks 
on tlio Revenue Survey, pOvSS with but cmvny notice the 3tli, 6th, 
and 7th Chapters of the first pp,rt of the w'ork, relating to irrigation, 
and to the roads and liarliours of Gu/xTat. I'hcy are by far the most 
truthful portions (d’ tlie work, and treat of subjects on which it rc- 
quiroil no previous Indian experience in our author to enable him to 
form a right judginent. But cun here the spirit of undue and 
unroasonablo fiiult-findiiig is very manifest. Let us take tlie case of 
irrigation. It is maintained that the Government has not done its duty 
ill this respect because it has faile*l to supply the dcticicncies of rain 
in the South West Monsoon by irrigation from wells and tanks. We 
admit tha-t more might be done for wells and tanks in Guzerat wcit 
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a systematic examination of such works by Government officers, 
with a view lo their cfiicioncy being maintained, adopted. Guxerat 
wants a Road and Tank Department as well as the Deccan ; for it is 
impossible tliat Collectors and their Assistants, however aide and 
zealous they may be, should, in addition to their more legitimate 
duties, perform also those of Civil Engineers in the districts under 
their cliarge. Mr. Mackay truly observes at page 184: — 

“ Tanks and wells, hut especially the farmer, if left to Uicmstlvcs, soon get 
into a state of disrepair, ^rom Avliich they can only be rescued at crmsiderahlc 
cost. The rains, which annually supply llicin, deposit in them sufficient sand, 
mud, and silt, to iill them up in the course fd’ a few years, or at least to render 
them, in a great measure, useless. The mischief thus elVech'd in a single year 
could easily Kj pounteracted at little cost, were a system of arunial repairs nni- 
vei'sally and rigid] t enforced.*^ There is reason to believe that, fhrougljoiit 
the greater part of iiidin, such a system was formerly prevalent ; tlic villagers 
and private proprietors hcirig liahle to he called upon to aid the State, when 
outlays, of any magnitude were required, and do the work themselves when 
the repairs needed were small, and the outlays insignificant.” 

But wells must, as a means of irrigation to any great extent, be con- 
structed by private individuals, with their own capital ; for it is impos- 
sible that the most perfectly organized executive could superintend 
the ccnstruction or impairs of such works as theso^ the l)cst of which 
could not be made to irrigate above 30 beegas of land, so as to have 
any sensible eflect upon tlie general irrigation of the province. The 
importance of tanks, as a means of irrigation, is mncli overstated; for, 
to quof]& ^^r. J^^ackay, they arc of the simplest and rudest construc- 
tion ; for llie great bulk of the tanks of Guzerat arc formed bv a bank 
being riirown across tlie lou(U* end of a small valley, or by taking 
advantat^c , of a natural depression of the biuface, the defects of 
which arc repaired, so as to form it into a basin for the retention of 
the water b)i|>pliod it by the rains.” The small vallc>3 must not be 
understood in the onlinary sense of liolhnvs* between liills or rising 
ground. The ])rovincc may, in fact, be said to ]>eoiie dead level, and. 
the valleys arc no more than the depressimis of the surface of that 
plain. If the water is attempted to bo forced up to any height 
by an embankment, its natural level ?])reads it in a wide* sheet 
over the face of the country al)ovc the tank ; and if the tank is deep- 
ened much, there is every probability, in many parts of the country, 
of brackish s])rings being met witli to How in and spoil the sweet 
rain-water, and the additional evil of the water not being able to 
flow out of its own accord, lor the purposes of irrigation, from t])c level 
of the tankd>ecoining hnver tliati that of the country around if. In 
mdi cases water could certainly be drawn out by means of bullocks, 

t' 

* All Act to enforce some mcnsitrc of tills kind was h'>mc time ago proposed by 
tbe late ilcvemio Survey Couuuissioiier, Captiiiu Wngate, but negatived by tUft 
^Supreme Covernment. 
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* Avitli leather water hags; ])utthe plan of irrigation would thus become 
as tedious and expensive as that IVom wells. The consequence of 
this state of alfairs, lor which no Government could bo answerable, 
is, that tliroughout British (Juzorat, irrigation from tanks is only 
used for raising cro]>s cjf rice in find immediately after the 
monsoon. These arc grown mostly in low-lying lands, close 
under the tanks, the water of which is only used to give them tlircc or 
tour waterings during the season, and this, the higljcr Icvelof the water 
within the euibankinents, enables the cultivators to effect by merely 
cutting tlivougli tliein. Jhit not one in 500 tanks in Giizerat cotild 
be constructed so as to sup])ly similar irrigation during tlie liot 
weather moiitlis. The beautiful stone tanks in tlie neighbourliood of 
AbineiUibad and other large towns that ^Ir. Mackay, to, as 

proofs of the extent to which tank irrigation was tonncrly carried,” 
were never meant lor, and were never applied to irrigation at all. They 
were construct(*(l at different times, mostly by the liigli jNfogul of- 
ficers of the province, for their own honour and glory, and for the use 
of tlic])eoj)le of the tow ns for bathing ami washing in. This is evi- 
ilent from their being in variably comu'cted with, and adjacent to, some 
mosque or tem]>le, or other jdace of Hindoo or Mahomedan worship. 

Something should bo done for irrigation in Guzerat, but it should 
ni>t be done rashly. After Golonel Grant’s expensive canals ironi the 
Nurlmddah wore completed, it was discovered tliat the soil on their 
banks would not admit of irrigated crops being raised. To avoid 
a similar blunder, a sciontitic survey siiouhl ])e made of all the 
Guzerat rivers, the Taptee, the Kurbuddah, the Kini, tlie Dadur, 
the JMylie, the Kliaree, the »Sabunnuttcc, the Badur, and the*-* 
numerous small streams iiitho (iogo purgunnah, and tlicq sometliing 
W'iiuld exist to w'Drlc npon. But w iiliout sy.>,teniatic encpiiry by com - 
petent Officers, irrigation in the province vdll remain at a stand-still. 
We are ijidiucd to tliiiik that the heavy rent exacted by former 
(iovcvnmcuts compelleil the r\ots to resort to irrigation to enable 

^ them to pay it, whilst the reduced rent taken by the British Goveni- 
)nent does not call for the excessive labour wliicb irrigation requires. 
Hence the general neglect of that luorle of cultivation. The loss the 
ryot lias to ])ay, the less he wilj exert himself. 

Tlie Guzerat roads are, in sober truth, such as nature and the 
jiassage of carts have made them, and we commend Jlr. Mackay’s 
sketches of carts in difficulties on Cirzerat roads, to anyone who 
wishes to get an idea of wliat they *arc in black soil districts. Mr. 
Mackay’s remarks, with rcleroncc to the ports of Guzorat, in liis 
seventh Chapter, arc also but too true. Guzerat cartmeu and Guzerat 
ship tiiidals are a contented racej and wlien a crack Collector can 
persuade liimsclf to say that the roads could not be better, we can 
lianlly expect much iin]>rovcment in this respect. But it inav ]io 
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truly saul for tlie TJombay Governmcnt—that much more ^Yould 
liave been lonj^ ero this expendcil on the material improvements of 
Gnzerat, had tlieir hands not been tied by having to obtain the 
sanction of the Supreme Government for the expenditure of a larger 
sum than Ks. 10,000 on anj public work. This was well illustrated 
by Mr. J. P. Willoughby, in his evidence before Parliament in 
retbrcnce to the Taiikaria JJunder, whicli is to this day without any 
landing place for goods but the mud bank of a creek. 

Since Mr. Mackay completed his Report on Guzerat, the new Re- 
venue Survey and Asvsessment have been fairly cornimmccMl in that 
province. The sul.»ject is treated of at considerable length in the 
second part of the w'ork, being the Rc|>ort on the Southern Mah- 
ratta Q4mnttVy.»and wc arc unwilling to close thiy» article without 
glancing at our author’s views of the new system, and ol' tin* pros- 
ptH.*ts of improvemLmt which it holds out. I'or a correct and e'* l)<» . 
ratelv detailed statement of the manner in whicli the survey is n..ulc 
and of the rules by which the various soils are classified, tin* ]>rc- 
sent work may be safely consulted. Tlie information was furnish - 
ed by Captain Wingate, tlie late able and intelligent Pevcniie Sm- 
vey Commissioner, and is, no doubt, in every way trustwmthy. 
"J’he hjlowing is our ♦author’s statement of the jv^’incijde of the new 
system i 

** Althoua:li the assos.'^mont in the surveyed districts is fixed itjior* the land 
for 150 years, and althouirh the holders are exempt frum any inoveaso »>!' it tui’ 
that period, they are under no obti;j;:ition to pay it for tlio whole of that ])L*rioil. 
d'lju .State agrees imt to enhance its tenns for years, hnt the Icniuit is >ni- 
d(*r no reciprocal eon traet to occupy the land and pay the Hxed rato.>* for lit ^ 
years. JJe may, in any year within the periuti, on pnsentin^ his petifion in 
proper tiine, 'Jiro\v up the whole, or a part of Ins holding, bcino in the oru* ca^e 
entirely absolved from all furtber liabilities on account of the land, and in the 
other liable only to the vent of so niueh of it ns he retain.*!, Jn fact, lii.s 
agreement with (Government year to yarr to hold the land at the tlx- 

€d rates, whilst the njjrecmcnt of (lovernment with him is, tliat il will not 
raise the r.itcs for oU year.s, if he choose to hold it for tliat period. 11“ has 
thus, sny the survey oHicers, all the advanfayes of a (ong lease 'wlilmnihe' 
risk^ ami liabiUiies attendant v/f07i one. The reason assigned for this ar- 
rangement is drawn from the poverty of the cultivators, for it is asserted, thiil 
to devolve upon tlicm leases of 30 years, would be to impede rather than to pro- 
mote their progress.” 

This last sentence i.s a little overstrained. Tlie reason tliat it lia.s 
been detennined not to make the thirty years’ lease binding on the 
cultivators is not exclusively tlieir poverty or indebtedness. Ft is based 
also on llief'xtreme uncertainty uf the seasons, and the impossibi- 
lity of fi.xing so low a rental a.s would allow’ of its being paid, by an 
indebted agricultural population, in all seasons. The only alterna- 
tive would be, to give the land at a merely nominal rent, which 
would admit of tlie cultivator reaping: much more than the 
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proportion of profit, — rulinittoil by Mr, Macbay to be fair in average 
years — and <>f his not being a loser in tlie worst seasons. Such 
a sacrifice it is impossible for the (jovemment to make. We our- 
selves, in the year 1848-49, saw large tracts of hind in Hroaeh, 
with the tall stalks of the grain, stilnding without a single seer 
of produce in 50 bcegas ; and yet the same land liad, during the 
previous season, yielded from 12 to 15 Maunds of grain per beega. 
Mr. jMackay says : — “ On the very threshold oj tlie sclieiue we find 
the ryois }>laced in a false position, a position wliich can only be 
satisfactorily explained on the ground that Government has a 
lurking suspicion that the rents demanded under the new Survey 
“ are still io<t hJ<jh to bind the tenant to pay for a scries i4‘ years.” 

The fake poslMon liero alluded to is, that tlie tcmoiwtjis l)ouncl 
down to ])ay the rent for the whole period of the30 years, but is allowed 
i< «uid of each year to throw up liis lantl if he likes. Mr, 
.:‘iv says, “ The cultivator, under a sense of the responsibility 
inrurn‘<l by an engagement for thirty Years, wo|;ld be more apt to 
turn his capital, his skill, «‘ind his industry to good account, and by 
‘ > ucli means improve the value of bis holding.” 

W 43 confess that this argument appears to us to be more fanciful 
than sound, and io be very inconsistent with the theory wlnvh Mr. 
Alackay is, at such |Kuns to dcvelope throiighout his llepoils, as that 
which c«'in alon(3 regenerate Indian agricultuix*. In order to test his 
argument, we mu»t assume that tlic assessment is not higher than 
might lairly be demanded by a landlord as rent. An assessment too 
high, of course, >vou1d introduce a nciv element into the tjnestion. If 
the result of it not being compulsory on the ryot to pay liis rent* 
from more than year to year, with the power of throwing up his land 
at the end of any one year if he likes, and tlie certainty that Govern- 
iiient will not raise the revenue fur 30 years ; and if the advantages 
‘‘of a long lease without the ri^ks and liabiliiies attendant upon one” 
be not sulficient inducements to the cultivator ‘‘ to turn his capital 
and industry” to good account, we are at a foss to know on what foun- 
dation any belief can rest that tlu3 rishs of the lease would hav ^3 tlio 
cou1?i-ary etfect. Wliy should we infer, if tlie lease were compulsory 
on tlie tenant, tliat lie ivoiild ,be more energetic tlian lie is uruku* the 
system as it exists ? TJie rent being at alow rate, as the theory assumes, 
the ryot has no uneasiness as to being able to pay it, at the same time 
reaping a considerable profit without any unusual ox(*rtions ; and under 
these circumstances ho is not likely to beatfectedby any sense of res- 
ponsibility resulting from having taken a lease, at an extremely i'avor- 
jible r(3i)t, for 30 years. Alorcovcr, placed on such easy and secure 
terms as licnow is under the oJJcralion of the Revenue Survey, if he 
still wants the incentive resulting from a greater liability to stimulate 
him t'l exertion, what will become of him when made 
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pneior in pn*pefn!(/f, at a small renty as Mr. Mackay proposes ? What 
inoeutive will then be at hand to iiuluce him to improve Ids coiuli- 
tion, which the liberality of the now system does not at present oiler ? 
Tlie doubt tlirown out, that Government have a lurking feus])i(ioa 
that the rents demanded und^r the new Survey arc still too high, is 
unworthy ; for Mr. Mackay must have knowui from his enquiries in 
those districts in which he found the system in operation, that the 
rent was, in lact, 03^*eedingly light. But it was thought tliat the 
general indehtedness of the agricultural population, at the time of 
the introduction of the Survey, and their iinpro\ident habits, might 
disable them from paving even a very light rent in bad'seasons. 

Again, Mr. Mackay says: — “ an objection of consideralde gravity 
“ to tlio^Ietaits^if the new Survey is, that it does not get rid of the iie- 
“ cessity of annual inspections’* — the objection being, tliat the Na- 
tive Ollicers, on wluhn the duty devolves, have thereby opportuni- 
ties of extorting from the ryot, or defrauding the (lovernment. Tlio 
annual iiLspections^uiulcr the old system, no doubt, affbnled tlieso 
opportunities, but they will not exist under the new. Tlic only ol>- 
ject of annual inspections now (to use the words of Mr, Mackay.) is 
** to protect Guvornincnt from being defrauded by parti(‘s tlirnw- 

jHg up Helds, and tlM?n, whilst they remain unoccupied,” (ikoiui- 
nally) making a surreptitious use of them,” Considering tliat to 
be the object, it is not easy to discover ho>v annual inspections 
constitute an objection of great (jravUy to tlic scheme. It is im- 
possible to avohl them. Those fields only that have been thrown 
up, are inspected. Those which tlie cultivators keep on, are not ; 
vtud wliat ojiportunities can there be of extorting money from Bama, 
the ackiiowl^'dgcd cultivator of one held, by taking inoasnii s lo 
ascertain that II nrrec makes no use of another held v.liicJi he has 
nominally tlirowii up ? 

Mr. Mackay admits that tlie new tenure has been productive of 
good, and that it is an improvement, as far as it goes, but be <‘on- 
ileinns it as a half-measure that fails to colder any inoprietory right 
in the^soil on tlie cultivator. We have pointed out that in England 
the Crown lands cannot be leased for a longer period than 30 yeftrs ; 
and it has yet to be establislicd that the/e is any peculiarity attach- 
ing to Government land in India wliich renders it desirable to grant 
a longer term to the Hindoo. Mr. Mackay truly says, that at the 
end of the 30 years “ Government will again find itsell in a posi- 

tion to exact what rant it pkascs,^^ But it does not follow, as 
one might iaucy from the last four words of the above sontimce 
being italicized, that the rent will infallibly bo raiscnl, or, if raiscil, 
be unreasonably increased. We luN’c already noticed, that in all 
probability it will be lowered in some districts, and that a change 4if 
circumstances in others may justly allow of its being raised in the 
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course of a revi^ion of the wliole assessment. JIo lias illustrated 
this, himself, with the greatest success in pp. 312 to 31o of his work^ 
ami lias there convincingly shewn that a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue, in such a manner iis to bar for ever the way to its 
readjustment, would bo one of the greatest evils that could occur 
to a country in a transition state. 

liiit in truth, our anthor, whilst ostensibly examining the merits 
and the demerits of the new tenure, is really engaged in another and 
very <li(leront occupation wliich alone has his real attention, and 
whicli ho is elaborately working out under cover of the first. Ilis 
flcsign plainly is, hy accumulatiug discredit on a system of letting out 
tlio Government lands — generally approved of, and not altogether con- 
demned even by hiujself — to gain assent to that favoriyto*theojy which 
he so fondly cherishes, which appears never to bo absent from his 
mind, and to he indeed, the main purpose of bis work. He says — 

“ One course was open to the Government, which, however, in all its 
tiiiancial exporltnents, it seemed slndiously to liave avoided, viz. a permanent 
seUbjiient on the basis of a peasant ptoprielorship'' 

After alluding to the failure of tlie permanent settlements hitherto, 
he adds, 

“ The expenmen*, which remains to he trie<lis that G(*vernmcnt abdicating 
its proprietory claims in favor not of a few great landlords, hut of the actual 
kobters (Out 'CaUirators of ike soil, Such a nieasuro 

would put th*: o\ilti\'ntor in his proper redation lowardh the land. He would 
he m :i posiiion w liii’li would enlist his hesr energies in tlio niltivatiou and 
impi'ov'umont of liis firm. It would further stTumlritc agrieultur.il improve- 
merit and the develdpim-rit of agricultural wealth, hy placing tlio proprietory 
ri^ht in the hands of those who not only could act[uit themselves of proprietory* 
'Inties, hut v/li(*so interest it woidd he to do .so.” 

There docs appear to us to be .something singularly visionary and 
nuslakon in these views ; and if wc analyse them, we shall see how 
niany things are needed to give success to the scheme as propound- 
ed. It assumes that the Iliudoo ryot, if converted into a peasant 
proprietor, will at once change his character, and Irom being slotli- 
ftil, sttipi<l, and i)rcjiuliced, become an energetic, ijitclligentj and 
provident farmer, industriously devoting himself and lil.s savings to 
agricultural improvement. It is suggested that the scheme would 
fail, as the permauent settlements in iiengal and Madras have done, 
if Government were to abdicate their riglits in favor of any otlier 
j^eirtons than the actual cultivators of the soil. To create a class of 
iandlord.s over them — more intelfigent, better educated, less preju- 
diced and mf)rc wealthy — will not do. This being th« plan, it de- 
pends for its success on “ the proprietorship’' in the land remain- 
ing with the “ peasant” class to*whom it is to be made over. Go- 
vernment arc to make a large concession of revenue, and to abandon 
all owner, *ihip in the soil to effect one single object, namely, to place 
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the cultivator iu his proper position. All depends on his being 
able to maintaiu it. Should anj untoward circumstances transfer 
the proprietorship” to another class of landlords, so as to occasion 
him to fall back to his former condition of a day laborer, tlio sacri- 
fice in his fiivor will have been made in vain. If tlie peasiint 
should become improvident in his money matters, marry his children 
expensively, either have his land sold in execution of a decree 
agiiinst him, or be pbliged to sell it to the village Banian, this great 
scheme to regenerate agiiculturo will shrivel up and die. Now, Mr, 
Mackay in giving the cost of cultivating cotton in Guzerat, at p. 168 
of the work, adds an item for interest on money borrowed, and thus 
assumes that ryot is cultivating with borrowed money. This 
is certainly ilj^t true in Gnzerat, nor perhaps anywhere else — though 
the general poverty and indebtedness of the agricultural population 
cannot be denied. * In the Soutlicrn Mahratta country, wliere the 
new tenure luidor the llevenue Survey was first introduced, many 
of the holdings, as Mr. Mackay himself tells us, have passed into 
the hands of traders who have bought them with a view to siiblet- 
ting. Tic must also be well aware, tliat many of the cultivators 
aixi really but the hiljourcrs of the village, Banidiis, anil 
otlwr monoy-lcnd('rs, with whose capital and agricultural stock they 
till the soil ; and wc may safely affirm, that if his scheme were cai vi- 
ed into effect, the greater part of the land would very soon 
pass into the hands of those whom he does not wish to see as land- 
Jords. The regeneration of India, nay the improvement even of the 
Colton irado, is not to be accomplished by so feeble a panai ea. 
VVe think tliat there was arcat practical wisdom in that part of tlie 
scheme of the Revenue Survey which reserved to tlie tenant the 
right from year to year of giving up his lease if he deeined it expe- 
dient, It was a measure suggested by an intimate knowledge of tlio 
state of the agricultural pojuilation, and was justly conceived to 
be tlie most clfective mode of improving tlieir condition, and of open- 
ing a way to the gradual rise of a class of farmers from amollg^t the 
most^ provident and intelligent of tliein. There must in every 
country bo a laboring population able to earn but a bare siiLsht- 
ence, and many holdings under tlie new tenure will pass into the 
hands of the money-lenders. These, Government are nnder no ex- 
press or implied obligation to renew at the cud of the 30 years’ 
lease, and the opportunity will thus, periodically, occur of strengthen- 
ing and invigorating the agricultural class. 

Jlero, thovgli the subject is far from exhausted, we must conclude 
oiiv notice of that part of the w'ork which relates to Guzerat. The 
second part, containing the Report 6n the Soulhcru Mahratta coun- 
try, wc must reserve for a future opportunity. 
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Art. it.— THACKERAY’S NOVEL>S. 

J. Virnit}/ Fiih'^ a Nt^rd wlfhovt a Hero. Hy WILLIAM MaKE- 
PEAf^K TlfAtlKERAV. Loluloil, 1849. 

2. The IHstonj of Pemlemth. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE TlIAC- 
KEHAY. Loiulon, 1849* 

n. The HIsInniof Henry EamonJy a Colon el in flu servire of 
Her Majesty Qiwtii Anne. Written hy himself London, J853.r 

The art of \vntinf 4 tirtion does not seetn to preserve tlie repute 
>vhicli it onco li:id in England. Not that tlico’e is anjij dearth oT 
Novels, li indon is inundated every Spring with :>e(!r?'s of \Vel I got 
up .‘5 vol. p(»st 8vo. tales, ealculated, as one might suppose, to suit 
every taste. VV^e have naval and military novels, sporting novels, 
political, fasliioiiahh*, and even religions novels. There must needs 
he good nature*] rea*lers, who can laugh ami cry ov^r these pr')duc*- 
tioii'- (at the rate of thirty -one shillings ami sixpenee each), or we 
nniy he siire Mr. C*>Ilmrn and his hrethren would spare their liot 
pressed pa[)er and iiTej)roaeliahle printing. Bnt, iT we may .sav so 
v;ithont these are not exactly tlie kind of rea<lers to wliicli Tom 

Jtines” and “ 1! umplirv Cliidmr” were mid ressed. Fielding, Smollett, 
Jiurney, ami Goldsmith, commanded the laughter and tlie tears of 
tlie gro:it<‘st wits and statesmen of the Empire. Ministers of the 
King were not ashauu-d to be foiuul p(»ring over “ Cecilia.” Dr. 
.lohn^on could not j)nt down “ ICvelina,” ami he read Amelia” 
tfiroiuih without stopping?;. La*ly Mary Wortley Montague, Iiers*‘lf llie 
idol ul' her age, went int*) raptures over Henry Fielding's gr^at Comedy 
id* Manner!* : T<nn .Jones was not to be surpassed,” she said. “ IVe 
'plus nlti\C Gibbon, from his Olympus, nod«led in approbation of the 
‘•ame. Smollett’s “ IVregrine Pickle” is nuu-e of a classic than his 
conlimntliofi of Hume ; (Joldsinith's “ V’ica^ of Waketield” than his 
History id’ Home. Scott's Waverley be rea<l when liis Life i>f 
Napoleon is h)rgotlen. Hut how many of our novels of the seasbii” 
are ever found on tlio study tabic id’ a scholar or a man of the 
world How many will ever ^iml a place on the shelves of a stan- 
dard library V Does the very best licthm t*f tlie year di\ide with las 
portfolio the attention of Air. Gladstiuie ? or allure the Dean of 
('hri^t Church fri)ni the proof sheets of the “ Ktyimdogicon Mag- 
num” ? AVe snpptjsc not ^ and iiideei! tlie gentlemen and ladies 
who write the talcs seem conscious that they are m)t adding any thing 
very durabh* or useful to the liter.jture i)f tlieir conn try. They ac- 
ijuiesce easily in the notion that novel reading is a waste of time, and 
take a strange pleasure in slnnving the worthlc'is fashionabh? woman 
of the piece, with her feet upon a sofa, laiiguisliing over the last new 
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proilnctlon of tlioir craft — the trash to be sure of smne other noyelist, 
Sensible people, who encourage their chililrcn to read Scott, Jay a 
ban on the equally decorous {wrlbriiiancos of modern davs. And 
yet Gray likened novel reading to Paradise, and Burke could shed 
tears over Clarissa Ilarlowe.' 

It is easy, but as we are jx^rsuaded unjust, to sneer at the incapa- 
city of our writers. For the most part they wield their pens with 
ease if not with gnicc ; tljcy generally have spirit and some power 
of des(‘ription. In ta^ste they arc far above the best writers of the 
last century. They arc decently well informed, moreover, and can 
preserve an amount of accurate in “ costume*' quite unknown even to 
the best of onr classical novedists. We think on the whole that they 
arc skiyul \\^‘»*knien, but that they waste their powers and work on a 
false plan. In one word, much used of late with an emphatic ami al- 
most techiucal significance, they want “ reality.** We can illustrate 
our meaning l>y tlie present state of anotlier art. Those of our readers 
who have liad the happiness of living in Juigland during the last 
twelve years, and who take pleasure in \isiting the annual exhibi- 
tions of living painters, must needs have liad their attention attracted 
by a class of pictures which do not readily fall under the usual heads 
oftlivisjiou — p(»etical, historical, landscape, and still life. The critics 
elude the dilliculty by apj»lying to them the rather unmeaning 
term of “ fjemr'' 'fhe painters (»f tliese works proiess to represent 
real life and manners, though for the sake of picturesque accessories 
they mostly relate Ut a bygone age. 'J’heir sul j(‘cts arc drawn from 
imxlern history and our classical novels. As the gentlemen who 
‘Mike a largo canvass arc always finding th^ body of -Harold, 
toasting calves with Alfreil, and signing tlie great Charter at Hunny- 
)nedo — these smaller-minded men love to sit at meat with (lil IJlas and 
Saiu'lio Panxa ; wander in the galleries .of Wliitcliall amidst the lace 
and periwigs of Charles the Sccund's c<»urt; flirt with the Miss Flam- 
boroughs, or take their chair in the Kitkat Club by the side of my 
Lord Halifax. They attempt to shew us the living men and women 
of no long time since, surrounded by the furniture and dressed from 
the wardrobes “ of the period.*’ As far as relates to the furiiituro 
and wardrobes, tl)cy arc perfect. Tlicy portray with patient enthu- 
siasm the cbt)ny calniicts, the carved mantelpieces the brass fire <logs, 
the quaint China, the Venice ghiss, the great silver flagons, the tapes- 
try hangings, the pioturesque oriels, and high-backed chairs of a 
f(/Vmer generation. They revel in a skilful portraiture of satin 
and damasks lace ruffles, voluminous periwigs, broad-skirted velvet 
coats, silken farthingales, and quilted petticoats. But alas ! Hamlet 
is lelt out of the play, or rather, all the players arc gone away, and 
tlieir parts are performed by marionettes. Tlie artist 1ms 
exhausttxl his skill on the still4ifo of his picture, and has no energy 
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left fi»r the men ami wouicn. Compared to the homely truth of 
Hogarth, ami the Dutch painters, it is an assembly of puppets,, 
clrcssel by extravagant milliners, seatcil in a chamber furnish- 
ed liy an extravagant upholsterer, and surrounded by a 
juultitude of nick-nacks, that could only be seen together at au 
auction or in a painter's studio. It fails the more signally from its 
brilliaiit execution. The accessories form the sul^ject, and the toilettes 
eclipse their wearers. It is not a picture of real-life at all, but a 
kind of fairy laud where the sun is brighter, jhe skies more blue 
tliaii with ns; wliere jewels sparkle ami wine glows witli a strange 
lustre, ami where ladies triumph with eyebrows and complexions tb it 
exist only in poets dreams ami barbers' dummies. It bewilders 
us, like breathing oxygen or eating opium. Wc furizctjjilis hiundrum 
pnKsy world to wander in a paradise of fools. 

Dut this style of painting, like highly-seasoned meats, first de- 
lighted, then created satiety, ami afterwanls something like dis- 
gust. Critics of original minds began to, cry, “ give us 
Something more genuine and humanly true !” ami some 
young students of original genius began on their side to pro- 
test, as Mr. Carlyle would say, in au inarticulate manner, against 
these sparkling unrealities. This protest was • Pre-raphacliti&m, -aa 
xinluchy worvi, but the meaning whereof, well understood, is 
Paint froifi life, — selecting nothing and rejecting nothing.’* Tlin 
applause of the public lias amply justified tlic young Protestants in 
their rebellion. Now, we think that our novelists have run a course 
exactly ])’anillel to that of our ifmre painters, and that Mr. ^I'liackeray 
is the great literary Prc-raphaelitc of the day. Wo will eudeavoui* * 
to develop this comparison. , 

Confining our attention to ]>rosc narrative fiction, wc first ask, 
what does a Novel aim at setting before us, and in what does it differ 
from a Komance ? In both we expect to find an interesting story, 
with incidents and characters of tolerable probability. Each admits 
of descriptions of scenery, of manners, of costume; as well as of moral 
reflections, and even of historical disquisition. The distinctioji we 
think is to be found, not iu the means, but in the end of each, lu 
a llomancc the w'ritcr has one object only before him — to amuse. To 
this he may and oiiglix, to sacrifice Nature to any extent that the 
reader will tolerate. Watcliing that candid person’s countenance with 
an attentive eye, the story-teller weaves Iris web of the brightest and 
most contrasted colors ; lie tells of heroes so brave, liidics so beauti- 
ful, villains so wicked, as the world never saw the like of. His 
triumph is to surprise, to terrify, to melt — his only failure, is to be 
dull and prosy. The genuine Novelist, on the other hand, as we 
Iiohl, proposes as his main purpose to aftWt and instruct us by a story 
of real 1‘tP*. The appropriate merit of such a tale is truth — its worst 
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defect is to aroiist- W distortion of Nature the incredulous hatred that 
Horace speaks oK No brilliancy of language, no powers of description, 
avail to palliate such an oftence. It is the inisdemcanour of a trader 
who endeavours to pass counterfeit coin or to sell adulterated bread. 
It is the dishonesty of an historian who suppresses inconvenient facts, 
of an orator who sacrifices principle to point, of a portrait painter wlio 
turns an Aldonnan into a Jupiter. He should be hunted down by the 
critics like Ilayraddin the Gipscy in “ Quentin J)nrward,’* wlien lio 
donned the herald’s , tabard and cap of maintenance to iinj)ose on 
Charles of Burgundy. 

It is licre that we must look for the reason why tlic successors of 
Fiehling and Scott are unable to charm readers of a suj)erior class. 
They wirito Vi^imuccs in the shape and with the title of novels. 
Wo pay our j)enny for a look at tlic microscopt?, and they evliiblt 
the magic lantern instead. Now a mere amusing story deliglits 
eliihlren, and grown tip folk witli the minds of children ; but it can- 
not charm men. , We have too much interest in the realities of 
life to dream away our time over shadows. 

We believe that tlie squeamishnoss of the age is partly in fault, 
which, as .Mr. Thackei ay himself complains in tlio Preface to ‘‘ IVndon- 
iiif},” will not permit *a writer of fiction to depict to his utmost pm^or 
a Man. “ VV'e must dupe him, and give liiin a. certain etmvention - 
xil simper.” This is true, timl our decorous subscribers to circii- 
lating libraries tolerate m hero, until lie has been subjected to 
a sort of embalming process — his vitals extractctl, ami ilieir place 
siipplietl with gums and spices. We ourselves do not care much 
^ for tlie society of these fragrant mummies. We find the perfumo 
ratlior sick^aiing, and long for fresli air. 

But tlic fact is, »mr writers acquiesce with too great facility in thi'» 
yaiikec Puritanism. It saves them the, drudgery of observation of 
manners. It is easier to collect the exciting condiments of the stage 
and romance than to put together the elaborate fabric ofaliviug 
creature. Jlciico they liave sunk from historians and moralists 
into the “ mob of gentlemen who write with Oiise.” 

They don’t “ midorstand how liard it i.-* to write.” Hiey don’t 
find it hard at all. Tli(3y saunter gaily through the three volumes, 
marry Funny to Frederick, and the other young woman to the other 
young man, in the regularly approved manner, — Iiang, drown, run 
over, poison or convert the wicked characters, and tinally distribute 
estates, titles, and consols (like the House of Commons after a vic- 
tory) witlioat any difficulty whatever. The difficulty is to read it 
when it is done. We do not care a straiv for Frederick — wo do not 
recognise him. He is no friend of ours. We gape incredulously 
at liis heart-breaking agonies. Wo fancy if such a puling crea- 
ture existed, how disagreeable ho would be with his incorruptible 
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virtue aiul fine spceclics (Oli, tliuscMii.siual uratioiis !) aiul bis eun- 
touij^t tor tlie hoiie.’st folks who oii eatinjj;, ilrinki?ijv, slecpinjr, and 
attending to business around him. Wo are sceptical almut bis 
tremendous abilities, ainl remember very well t’uit, in our time 
at the University, the first class men' and senior wranglers were 
mostly men with tbi<‘k shoes and dirty shirts, ami that if a “ swell” 
found himself among that bardworking'bocjy, he was not a dream- 
ing sentimentalist at all, Ijfit a jolly fellow witj^ a great relish for 
life, wlio hunted ami United, and sang his son^' and draidx his beer, 
anti smoked with the rest of us. !t may be laid down as a rule, 

that the hero of a modern luoel a man wlit) N\inihl be sure to 

b(‘ black-balletl at a club, 'riie ladles (Fanny ami tin* .'.ub-beauty) 
as Wi ll as lint fasliional)le, heartless person, who oiTTIo sola, 
reading the author's ]>revioiis romance, are all etjually unsubstantial. 
'They are cr<*atiires of tlie book »>(’ beauty, and tlie *• real domestic 
Drama,” as lar off from* this eartli and its concerns as the planet 
Venus, d’ho villain t)r the [»iecc we cannot of coerce, as respecta- 
ble pe<»j>i(;, be (‘.\j)Octed tt» reeognise; \vc have no villains (at least wo 
sincerely hope not) among our acHpiaiutances, aud wlieu he tumbles 
iiittj tlie water, or is run o\er by a Railway train, wo look on with a 
laugh as wo do at the tragical end of Fusbos «i Rombastes Fnrif^so. 
As for the comic personages, we know very well where they c(unc from 
— tlic I’unny countryman, who makes the oddest jokes in bucolic En- 
gl i>h ; tlio old gentleman wlio is ahva}s repeating his idiotic catch 
word — wc ha\o seen these jack puddings in every farce we ever were 
a.>hamod of laughing at. It is very well in a farce, but when a sober 
iu)\clist presents them to us, as people actually e.xisting in this world, ^ 
w'l' arc shocked at tlie impiutiueiico. Those who liave li^d the gowl 
loihiiieto see Mr. Ruckstoiie in Rox and Cox” may recollect 
hi', remarkable costume. Fancy the wortliy manager of the 
llaymarkct Theatre trotting down Piccadilly wlien so attired. 
Ju.'.t as startling ami incredible are the conventional funny characters 
of our novels. Wc are not desirons of lin*iling the scope of inveu- 
iion, but only protest against drawing fancy pictures and calling tliem 
portraits. It is the prerogative of great genius to make abstractions 
fascinating, and to charm ns with an ideal world. If the writer of 
fiction feels liimself inspired with this ambition, let him avow it 
IxiMly, and carry his it lea through with logical consistency. Invite 
us to Fairy laud, if you will ; hut don’t put it iu Rromptou or 
Chancery Laiic. We shall he d^ighted to be iiitrcHluced to Oberon 
and Tilauia, but it is a little too much to expect us to believe, tliat 
Oberou is that rather spoony looking young man now' coming 
ihnmgli 'lemple Rar, and Tit;ttiiii the vulgar young woman who 
got out of the orunihus, with a browu paper parcel. -Slodern dress 
should cover modern characters, aud we cannot recognise Hamlet in 
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a piilutot or Otlifllt) in an Albert liat. A<;ain, in an epic or a satire or 
even an epigram allow an antlior to cloth a virtue or a vice '^lit.li 
flesh, and to labeHiis cliaracters, so to speak, with tlicir several de- 
signations, like the mystery players in “ tlie Hell ringer of Notre 
Dame.** But incarnate ahstraetions must not be introduced on tlio 
novelist’s sober stage among men and women. We cannot call to 
mind that we ever sat tlown to dinner with Pride of Birth, or saw 
my Lord Ilategootl rolling by in bis carriage. And yet there is 
scarce a novel that do^?s not intnMlnce these characters in black 
coats and Wellington boots. Kcjnally removed from our expe- 
rience arc the tribe of eccentric persons who people the world of 
modern fiction, and ^^ho never open their mouths without an allusion 
to the wyorifti5n£rsnit tn* oth^^^ monomania by which they arc dis- 
tinguished/ \Vc take leave here to insert a “ purple patch** from 
Mr. Macaulay, that expresses our meaning with a point and clearness 
peculiar to that writer. 

** Highest amon<j ’those who have exhibited human nature by moans of 
dialogue, stands Shakspeare. His variety is like the variety of nature, endless 
diversity, scarcely any monstrosity. The characters of which he has given us 
an impression, as vivid as that which we receive from the characters of our own 
associates, are to be reckoned by scores. Yet in all these scores hardly one 
character is to be found which deviates widely from the common standaill, and 
which we should call very eccentric if we met it in real life. The silly notion 
that every man luis one ruling passion, and ihtit this clue, once known, unravels 
all the mysteries of his conduct, finds no countenance in the plays of Shaks- 
peare. There man appears as he is, made up of a crowd of passions, which 
contend for the mastery over him, ami govern him in turn. What is llanilet’s 
ruling passion? or Otlndlo’s? or Harry the Fifllj’s? or Wolscy's ? or Lears ? or 
**Shylock's? or Benedick's? or ISfacbeth’.s ? or that of Cassius'' or that fd’ J'alcon- 
bridge ? 13ut^ we might go on for ever. Take a single example — Shylock. Js 

he so eager for money tis to be indifterent to revenge ? or so eager for revenge as 
to be indifferent to money ? or so bent on both together as to be indifferent to 
the honor of his nation and the law of Moses ?’Ail his propensities are mingled 
with each other, so that, in trying to apportion to each its proper part, we 
find the same difficulty which constantly meets us in real life. A superficial 
critic may say, that hatred is Shylock’s ruling passion. But how many pas- 
sions have amalgamated to form that hatred ? It is partly the result of 
wounded pride — AnUmio Ims called him dog. It is partly the resujt of 
covetousness — Antonio hius hindered him of half a million, and when Antonio 
is gone, there will be no limit to the gains of^usury. It is partly the result of 
national and religious feeling — Antonio has spit on the Jewish gabardine, and the 
oath of revenge Ikis been sworn by the Jewish sabbath. \Ve might go through 
all the characters which we have mentioned, and through fifty more in the same 
way, for if is the constant manner of Shakspeare to represent the human mind 
as lying, not under the absolute dominion of one despotic propensity, but under 
a mixed govevument, in wdiich a huiulred ]>owers balance each other. Admira- 
ble as he was in all parts of his art, we must admire him for this, that while be 
has left us a greater number of striking portraits tlian all other dramatists put 
togotlier, he has scarcely left us a single ciiricature." 

Wc fcbiiik that the last sentence of ibis vijjorons passage re- 
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quires some cxplaiKition. In Sliakspeare we ilo actually find au 
almialaiico oK characters distinguished by “ humours.” To say 
nothing of his clowns — Parollcs, Justice Shallow, Dogberry, Sir 
llugli Kvaiis, Would certiiinly be considered as eccentrics of the oddest 
stamp, if they occurred in a work treating of mmlern inanners, and would 
fall under the class of caricature, as properly as the tlra wings of Cruik- 
sliank, and much more pro[>crly than those of Leech or 11. B. But 
we hold that these wonderlully amusing creation:^ form no precedent 
for our novelists ; and tliis for two reasons. , 

, In the first place a broad distinction must be drawn between the 
methods |)n)per ft»r treating charac‘ter in the drama and in narrative 
fiction. The dramatist is obliged to speak through tlie mouths of 
his actors ; except by an occasional solilo(]iiy (and soon 

fatigue an audience), he lias no means of letting us into the secrets 
of the heart. We take no account of the ridiculous expedient of 
asides” — audildeiAo pit, boxes, and galieiy, but not to the stage — 
except so far as tiiat tlie existence of so monstrous an impropriety 
shows the dirticulry (»f explaining the moral progress of the piece. The 
only resource open to the author is, to make his actors speak with 
greater enijihasis and clearness than men do in common life, to re- 
trench every part of the dialogue tliat does not •advance the piot and 
display the peculiarities rifthe speakers in tlic most vivid light. Jn the 
world, tlie characteristic part ol men’s actions and speeches is infinite- 
simally small compared to that which is common place. We may know 
a friend for years without discovering his real temperament, and ho 
may live Ibr years without discovering it himself. But in a Play, 
the bustle and action of which d») not admit in general of the develop- * 
ment of entire characters, au unnatural coiidensatioii necessary. 
L\ery feature must be eliminated, in wliich maiikiinl are uniformly 
the same, \'ind those points only presented by wdiicli one person 
dilfers from another. The aiulience is conscious of this necessity, 
and makes uihiwaiice for tlie excessively dehnite outlines and strong 
ct)utrasts of cliaracter which result from it.* But we must also bear 
ill mind, that the dramatist is helped iu producing his pictui;o of 
humtin nature by living actors. The scene may bo ever so arti- 
ficial ; still we are looking at men and women, the cominonplaco 
beings of our daily life, w ho wear the dramatic accidents of oluiracter, 
as they wear the stage costume ; so that mucli of the substaulial 
homely truth of Nature, which, for the sake of effect, is left out of 
the play, is supplied by the players. To use an image from an 
art every where valued yet spoken meanly of, the actors provide the 
comimui llavourless “ stock,” the poet infuses the artful eoudiments 
and essences, too potent to be s^'allowed .alone, and the resulting 
mixture Hatters the palate of the connoisseur, as a delicate soup or 
an appeti‘.*»ig sauce. The noselist is not bound by the same necessity 
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ofen»)>lt>yiMg (’onvont'umal artitices. Ho tuny ooiuhict liis narralivo at 
anv |>Li<’Ci he please.^ — a gallop, an amble, ora walk. Or lie may pull up 
Ills ultogotlior iHiO will, ami preaeh or philosophi/.e atlei.^ure. 

Me has no excuse for violating >Jature. His dramatis personre are not 
separateil irom us by the iiddles ami footlights. They need no masks» 
nor the sock, nor the cothiiruns. They liavc no call to mouth to 
the pit, or make faces to the gallery. IViut and .s[->angles and mock 
jewellery are as odious uport them as tipon a lady in a drawing room. 
Tins is one reason for declining to acco])t KShakspoare's more gro- 
tescpie characters as an authority for admitting bnft’ooncvy in a novel. 

in the second place must bear in niiiul, that tbo manners of 
one age are not tbe manners of tbc next, and that possildy wbat is 
initnre^^^K'f>1rtl)?'42eare may be ontragoons caricature in Dickens. 1’hero 
is every reasoii to l)elleve that tbe Kli/ab(‘tlian age was remarkably 
)>rolifie of oddities. It wa> a time t>f ferment all over Knroj) 0 - Men 
were di.^covering new sciences and new conntriest d’he seaman, the 
student, the divine, the soldier, \Yere from day to day being calh;tl to 
novel and exciting tasks. An immense religious revolution was in tho 
' course of rolling over kbirope, and m) man kne\v where tbe mmement 
would be avre.sted. 'The fountains of tbe moral deep wore broken up, 
and tbo waters were e\er\ where rising. Heated mimks were liatcbing 
now ideas of law, casuistry, tuftto, anti politics, with a rapidity that de- 
iicd analysis ami escaped r(x*onb Jt was a time when every man did 
that which was right in his own eves in sjuto r)f canons and doctors, 
synods and councils, princes ami prelates, tir<% I'aggot, ami Ciunnnm 
sense. U was tlie age of Knpbuism. We can easily imagine that 
•'‘among tbe meveenarv soldiers of that tinu*, w bo had )/ickeil np scraps 
of Spanish, Italian, and (lerman in tlie continental wars, whoiv they 
bad salelv ser\a*d tbe stronger side — that among the vagabond secu- 
larized monks, owls bbmdeving and Idlnkiiig in imwimtod sun- 
— the cpiacks whose astrological or alchemistie jargon was 
enriched by stray pbrjises of tlic new pliilosophy, tbe si'liool-masters 
who clung to the venerable but empty formulas ol* tlie Master of the 
Hentynces ami tbeScrapliie Doctor — anmng the clergy, taken then 
from the lowest of tho people, whosoever would — among tlu* illiterate 
magistrates called to dispense a technical law — tliere must have Ivxm 
varieties of I mbit, talk, ami sentiment <|uile unkno' n to a moreseltlcil 
;ige. It would, therefore, be rash to conclude that Shakspeare's Dog- 
berry greatly tlilfered, except in being more amusing, from men wlio 
then adorned the bench in the Ward of Cheap, or tliat i5ardolj)!i and 
. Pistol uiight‘*not be fairly matched from the bullies that swaggered in 
Alsatia. 

But , the effect of modern civilization lias boon tosmo(»t]io down these 
cjueer excrescences of liuinan nature, and to r(*dnce tlie language and 
actions of men to sometliing like a level, d'liis is more the case in 
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Knginufi porlinps tlian in any ronntry in tlie world. Frendiinen 
<leligiit in satirizing, and trying to imitate, our sangfroid. Their 
novels are incomplete that <lo not introduce a T.ord Smith remark- 
able for the phlegmp. Bri/annigne. as inucli as for Irs coarscnes.s, his 
vtnpiditv, and his love of thehoxS^ We. have embraced the 
philosophy of the Porch, and train ourselves, to meet all the vicis- 
fiitiulos of life ^Yith a seicne countenance. Groat sensibility we have 
learned to despise as weak, and exhibitions of stryng feeling as either 
elfominateor barbarous. This manly compos uresis no doubt especially 
«*haractenstic of persons of higli breeding, but our peasants and 
mecluinics also admire and possess it to a great extent, '.rims indi- 
\idind j^eculiarities become masked linder a tramjuil ex terior , and 
the manners ofmodeni men approach uniformity, liko^^^P their 
i'oa*s. 

'I’iie snujotli surfuco indeed is liable to bo disturbed by gnsts of 
passion, but to use a common expression, we cannot raise a ‘‘ tem- 
pest in a tea cup.*' The Incidents of om* daily lIfo*are not sucli as 
to excite iIk* most sensitive to transports. K vents h<M<e become as 
monotoiioiis and coinmonidace as onr manners. Railways, electric 
telegraphs, poli(‘e, and newspap(us, ha\e turned every thing into 
prose. The world has lost its romance, at* least in respectable 
M)ciety. People make th<‘ir fortunes by haul work, ami lose them 
bv sp(‘Culatioii or prolligncy. Wo do not recolle(‘t a single itistanco 
of llie c.c the undo or philanthropisf, S(» common in 
ii(»vek-, \\lio comes from some remote part of the world, generally 
India, (but novelists are not very strong in geography, and leave this 
part of the story in convenient obsenrity) and makes a young couple 
a present of :CoO, 000. As if aiivlKHly ever takes .£u0»000 Imme 
^vitli him from India, or would give it to Frederick and Famiy if he 
(ini. Orplians do not nowada}s diM'ovor, that they arc the lawful 
i^suc ol' liet'oascd peers of llie realm, and the rightful uwuiers of a 
title and lialf a dozen country scats, as it appears they wtvo. in the 
daily habit of doing in the good old times, llie sensible novelist must 
discard all this venerable macliinerv for producing startling cITects. 

In Tact any one wdio will <le.scril)e the English w'orld as it is, must 
1)0 sparing orsur[)rises, agonies,, tears, ami raptures, heroisms, great 
crimes, and astounding eccentricities. He should turn his monsters 
out into their native solitudes, or at m(»st shew one or two fine speci- 
mens in a cara\an,and not allow thcni to race and roar aboutour sober 
towns ajiJ villages. His task is more difficult, hut more w’orthy than 
that of the romancer, and not without its rew’^ard, if he will sJiew us our- 
selves with our modern respectable virtues, and decorous weakncsjses, 
without extenuating or exaggerafing any trait in the homely pic- 
ture. AVe believe that thi.s is the key to the proper appreciation 
of “ Vanity Fair.'* • 

vuL. I.— NO r, • 7 
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Before making any observations on that striking work, we beg 
leave to announce that we are not going io2>ciironm Mr. Tliackeray, 
as some of his critics have done. To do so would be an imperti- 
nence. He is far above any panegyric or censure of ours. His re- 
putation is established beyond cavil or dispute. We look upon 
him as a living classic ; and if we have occasion to use the language 
of praise or blame, we wish to be understocxl as exercising a tenta- 
tive and not a dogpiatic criticism — ^as submitting views, not as pro- 
nouncing judgment. X We do not lay claim to the constitutional 
intrepidity of some brotliers of our craft, who can summon great and 
small to their tribunal, and snub them all round witli o<pial compo- 
sure. As long as Mr. Thackeray will talk, we will listen with respect ; 
and iSt respectfully because his moods vary from the cynical 

to the tender without check and without preparation. 

He had passed many years in literary labour before he conquered 
the town with “ Vanity Fair.’* He had painfully acquired the per- 
fect use of his peai, and purged his taste from the defects, without 
losing the energy of a youiv’’ "'nter. He was the king of that 
joyous company that meets every Saturday in the office of 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, in Bouverie Street, there 
over a' good dinner aJud Clic([Uot*s champagne to concoct the next 
number of ** Punch.’* That periodical owes him immense obli- 
gations. Every one lias laughed over his delightful contributions 
—‘♦the Prize Novelists,** the “ Snob Papers,’* “Jeames’s Diary,’* the 
** Ballads of Policeman X” — and laughing, has learned wisdom and 
good nature. But his reputation was for a long time that of a merely 
comic writer. He could not succeed in impressing either the public or 
the publishers with his real merits. “The great lloggarty Diamond,” 
his favourite tale, was refused by one Magazine ; “ Vanity Fair,” his 
finest novel, was declined by anotlier,. and owed its appearance to 
the courage or the discernment of the pro[>rlctors of “ Punch.” 

The success of this wonderful novel was of the most gi*alifying 
kind. It was rather complete than brilliant. It won upon tho 
world, beginning with the coldest and keenest minds, and gradu- 
ally extending to the multitude. When tlie last number appeared, 
"■its yellow cover might be seen on every table, and the book had 
become a house-liold word. The whole pre^s, with uncommon 
unanimity, sang its praise. The envy of rivals was cowed or con- 
ciliated. Not to admire “ Vanity Fair” was a proof of ignorance, or 
malignity. At last Cogia, who had stood so long and wistfully be- 
fore the closed treasure house, had discovered the mystical formula 
which alone could unbar the golden gates. Mr. Thackeray had 
hit on the “ open sesame,” He had achieved fame and could com- 
mand fortune ; and his name was tlienceforward to be w ritten among 
those of Fielding, Smollett, and Scott. 
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Vanity Fair" illustrates, and we think justities, our previous 
observations on tlic peculiar position of Mr. Thackeray among novel 
writers. It is a kind of protest against the artificial style, now 

romantic, now theatrical, of modern writers of fiction. It is a consci- 
entious highly linished picture from life — a Pre-raphaelite study of 
nature, ** selecting nothing and rejecting nothing/* On its front 
it wears the badge of defiance : V^anity Fair — a Novel without a 

Hero/’ The author throws down the gauntlet at once. This, ho 
says, is what I have observed in my travels Jlll-ough the world : I 
have never met your heroes of fiction, but I have seen many men 
and women — weak and imperfect the best of them ; to the utmost of 
iny poor abilities, 1 liavc here recorded the truth of my observa- 
tions ; 1 have tried to write not merely an amusiagJU^Wbut a 
genuine book — read it or leave it. 

We believe, that though objections have been fnade to the artis- 
tic design of this novel, it has never been suggested that it fails 
in truth. Indeed ikj one but a hermit, a woman, ^or a child could 
entertain sucli a notion. It has a stereoscopic rounduess and so- 
lidity. Wo arc not walking in dreamland among troops of sha- 
dows, but among our acquaintances of every day. We seem to 
know all the characters. Tlioy are the very same men and }voinea 
that we dine with, that stand behind our chairs, that we stare at 
in the streets, tliat wo teail about in the newspapers. They live 
the onlinary life, think tlie common thoughts, talk the vulgar 
Fijglish tongue that we ilo. The humdrum sober people are going 
about their business or their pleasure, and arc dag uerreo typed on 
rhe spot. Witliout flattery — the sun is a little malicious, as every 
lady knows who has had her charming face rendered by the col- 
lodion process — without flattery ; unmistakeably like — a* mouumeut 
to ail time. 

The story commences in the early part of this century ; a period of 
which the author can have had but little personal recollection. The 
battle of Waterloo fixes tlie date of the mairiage of the two princi- 
pal female characters, and the talc concludes about ten years later ; 
the wonts occur partly in England, partly in Belgium. There ’is a 
multitude of characters, cliiefly belonging to the upper portion of the 
middle class. We are also introduced, but sparingly, into the so- 
ciety of great folks and of the servants* hall. These different per- 
sons fire sketched with more or less finish, but all with wonderful 
distinctness; Amelia Sedley and litebccca Sharp arc the foci round 
which the story revoNcs. The fortunes of these ladies a^e soon told. 
Amelia is the daughter of a stock-broker, bred up with the notion of 
marrying George Osborne, the son of a rich city man. Her father 
is ruined by unfortunate speculations in the funds. Ills name ap- 
pears in the Gazette in 15. Old Osborne, who owes liim every 
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thing — and i.-j OIK* nfliis creditors, — is rnriuns, and, ofcouvsc, insists 
<»n his son hreakingolV the match, (k^orge is too seliish and conceited 
to care much lor this cliange of destiny ; Ijiit Amelia, who adores 
him, is hearthrokon. A kind, awkward Cai)tain Dobhin, George 
Osborne's superior oilicer, who himself ailoros the young lady and is 
torn witlj pity at her snlferiugs, insi.srs on the young fellow’s keeping 
his fiiith, which, in vSpite ol'his \iolent old lather’s tlireals and en- 
treaties, he, under a generous impulse, consents to do. The elder 
genileman disinticrft's^ his son, who turns and rends Dolihin for his 
disinterested advice. Amelia is all smiles, — the silly little tiling — 
and welcomes with rapture the notion of love ill a cottage. George’s 
regiment is ordered to Ik-iissels, to lor in )>:irt of the allied army 
undei«N4iH»^ate of Wellington. He is tired of his wife in the first 
half oriiis hoiTP^'inoon, wastes lus little store of ready money, in- 
vites a lady to eloj'e with liim from tlic Duchess of Jtichniond’s Ids- 
toric ball, aiui tvo) days afterwards is shot at Waterloo. 1'he poor 
widow returns Uy Kngland, becomes a mother, worships her Inisbainl’s 
inomorv, and her boy, who is his image ; for years denies the suit oi' 
poor Dobbin, who througlnmt the story is her good genius, till at 
last licr gratitmle overpowers her stmtimontality. »She feels her iiced 
of;4 prptcctor, and re^'alls the honest fellow whom she had dismissed 
unkindly. At the same moment she makes tlie dreadful dis- 
covery, that George Osborne would liave been iaitliless to her; a great 
revulsion of feeling ensues, and her adndrer, now Colonel Dob- 
bin, C. B., receives tliC mature rewartl of hi.s constancy — in the hand 
of the repentant widow', 

llebecoa Sharpe was the French governess at ^liss J’inkerton’s 
academy at t-'hiswick, wliere AnnTui received the advantages of a 
genteel education. Becky (w^o must needs be familiar with this 
saucy young jierson) has derived from her parents, a diauseuso and 
a poor dissipated clever artist, good animal spirits, great courage, ami 
tact, and very iiulilVcrent morals. Slic i.s by birtli and dispositmm 
what French pe()|)le call U Bohemian. iShe becomes a governess in 
the family of Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart, a coarse and luiteful (we dare 
not say overdrawn) specimen ofotic of those old English gentlcmeir wlm 
formed “the October Club”; she carries offiii triumph Kawdon, tlio 
younger son of that Baronet, a large young Ofticor in the Life Guards, 
who has nothing to depend on but his commi>sion, and his skill at 
billiards and ecarlo. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, witli admirable art and 
energy, coaxes, cajoles, swindles, fmd fights lier way through tlic 
world, dragging her heavy husband after her ; seems on the point of 
achieving a crowning triumph, by sacrificing his lionor to his interest, 
when her fortune^ collapse Rawdoa frustrates the vile scheme, goes 
as Governor to Coventry Uland, and his lady roams over the. 
continent sinking in her tables, her inoraF, and her company. 



Towanl.r* tlie cmkI of the novel she liglits again on her old school 
frieinl, the wid(»\v of iicorge Osboifie, wlio is tnivelling with her 
brother, ;Mr. Joseph Srdley (of tlic Hun. l^ast Tiulia Company’s 
Civil Service, on their Bengal Establisliinout). Becky, who has pre- 
viously llirted with him, as indeed with most of the gentlemen she has 
met, makes a slave ol the civilian, and, we are sliockcd to say, in- 
duces him to insure his life for her benetit. It is even hinted that 
she hastens the end of that gentleman, whose liver, however, is, 
from much curry and claret, in such a state of ^-oiiic iuflammatiun, 
that wc hope Mr. Thackeray is mi&talvon in that particular, and will 
correct his error in the tliiril edition of the book. 

Amelia and Rebecca are both highly tinished figures, and set each 
other olfl)\ contrast. We think the latter adniiral)le^i«Sili,v^»fcjrmer 
inimitable. Only the author of a novel “ without .i hero** could 
have conceived and resolutely carried out the ulcil of such a heroine 
as Amelia. We prerer to allow him to speak liere. He never loses 
an opportunity of tolling us that this young lady ha<l a kindly, smil- 
ing, teinler, generous licart. JShe is thus introduced to us in a letter 
addressed Lo her mother by tlie venerable schoolmistress of Chiswick. 

M VT»AM, • After lior six yciirs‘ vesidonce at the Midi, I have the honor and 
happiMess of Mivs Atritlia Sofllfcy to her par^-nts as a Youn^ J^uy 

not uin\orthy to occupy a fitting position in their polished and lelinoa circle, 
'fhose virtues whjcli ciiaractcrhe the young Kugiish gt ntlcs/onnin, tho.se ac- 
rornplislnmoils wiiicli l*c<*()in*j her hirth and st.ition. \mU not be loiuid waiiliug 
in the ainiahlc Ml.s^ Seulcy. wliose univ.^tn/ and ohcdictu'i. have* oiideared her 
to her iiislnicrors, and v\hose dcjightfui sweetucs.s of teinj'er has ciiaruied her 
and her j/ouf/f/Ml cojnpanion.?. 

’• In jnuMc, in dancing, in uilliogiajdiy, in every variety of enil. raillery and 
nceille work, '^lie will he idund to Ir.r. o umIi/mI lu’r frlioids' /h uis/ii's'. In 
j;eogiiij'hy Ihc’O )>> still much to be de>ir<*d, ami a c.irefnl and mijoviating use 
of the backl'oard. for four h<»urs dady during tin* next i.hrei3 \cars, i,s vecoiu- 
memled as iiece.>.sary to the acq*.mvin»*nt, »f tinit digrnlied d*i)ortmf^nt and >'ar^ 
ranjc .so poiiisiti: for v\OYy young lady of fashitm. 

In the princitile.s of religion and morality, .MivVs S:dley will be found wor- 
thy of an i shdilishnient which liris boon honouivd hy the presence of ike (jri'at 
L^j'imifrapJu'r, and the pationage of the adruiral)!* .Mr-s. C’haponc. In leaving 
the jMall, Amelia carries with her the hearts of her companions, and the 
aftcctionate regards of her Mistress, who has the honor to subsciibc herself, 

Madam, 

•Vour most olicdient hunihle SowtUif, 
(Signed) livuuAtt.v ibxKtKTON." 

(paiTe - 2 .) 

Mr. Thackfr.iy ^cc•ms in lo\c with her in the first Cliaplcr ; — 

“ As wc are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no harm iii.saying. at the 
outset of our acquaintance, that .vhe w'as one of the best and dearest creatures 
that ever lived ; and a great mercy it is, both in life and in novels, ivhich /and 
the hitter especially) abound in villain.s of the most ouubre sort, tli.it wc ai>> to 
have for a constant conip.anion m» guileless and good uatiued a per.M)U. A^ 
she is not alie*-" uiie, tlioreis no ntcl to describe her person , indeed, J am afraid 
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that her nose was rather short than otherwise, and her cheeks a ^reat deal too 
round and red for a heroine, but her face blushed with rosy health, and her lips 
with the freshest of smiles, and she had a pair of eyes which sparkled with the 
brightest and honestest good-humour, except, indeed, whenthey filled with tears, 
and that was a great deal too often ; for the silly thing would cry over a dead 
canary-bird, or over a mouse, that the cat haply had seized upon, or over the 
end of a novel, were it ever so stupid ; and as for saying an unkind word to her, 
were any one hard-hearted enough to do so, why, so much the worse for them. 
Even Miss Pinkerton, that austere and god-like woman, ceased scolding her 
after the first time, and though she no more comprehended sensibility than she 
did Algebra, gave all ^ftk^ters and Teachers particular orders to treat Miss Sed- 
ley with the utmost gentleness, as harsh treatment was injurious to her.” (Page 4'.) 

He has some misgivings, apparently, that a merely loveable cliarac- 
ter is beneath the level of a heroine. 

* \¥ff* ' i*W4 i^are a fig for her,* writes some unknown correspondent, with a 
pretty little handl^riting and a pink seal to her note. ‘ She is fade and in- 
sipid,’ and adds someuiiore kind remarks in this strain, which I should never 
have repeated at all, but that they are in truth prodigiously complimentary to 
the young lady whom they concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, never heard similar 
remarks by good natured female friends, who always wonder what you can 
ace in Miss Smith that is so fascinating, or what covld induce Majtir Jones to 
propose for that silly, insignificant, simpering Miss Thompson, who has nothing 
but her wax-doll face to recommend her ? What is there in a pair of pink 
cheeks and blue eyes foi*sr)oth ? These *lear Moralists ask, and hint wisely, that 
the gifts of genius, the accomplishments of the mind, the mastery ofMangnall’s 
questions, and a ladylike knowledge of botany and geology, the knack of 
making poetry, the power of rattling sonatas in the Herz manner, and so forth, 
are far more valuable endowments for a female than those fugitAve charms 
which a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is quite edifying to hear women 
speculate upon the worthlessness and the duration of beauty. 

* “ But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless creatures who 

suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to be continually put in mind 
of the fate whfch awaits them, and though, very likely, the heroic female cha- 
racter which ladies admire is a more glorious and beautiful object than the 
kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender little domestic goddess whom men are in- 
clined to worship — yet the latter and inferior sort of women must have this con- 
solation, that the men do admire them after all, and that, in spite of all our kind 
friends' warnings and protest's, we go on in our desperate error and folly, and 
shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own part, though I have been 
repei^tedly told by persons fur whom I have the greatest respect, that Miss 
Brown is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. White has nothing but her petit 
minois chiffonne, and Mrs. Black has not a word to say for herself, yet I 
know that 1 have Lad the most deliglitful conversations with Mrs. Black (of 
course, my dear Madam, they are inviolable), 1 see all the men in a cluster 
round Mrs. White’s chair, all the young fellows battling to dance with Miss 
Brown, and so 1 am tempted to think tliat to be despised by her sex is a very 
great compliment to a woman." 

She idolb^os her Inisbaiul tliat is to be : — 

“ She thought about him the very first moment on waking, and his was the 
very last name mentioned in her prayers.^ She never had seen a man so beau- 
tiful or so clever ; such a figure on horseback, such a dancer, such a hero in 
general. — Talk of the Prince's bow what was it to George’s ? she had seen 
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Mr. Bnimmell, whom everybody praised so — compare such a person as that to her 
(ieorge ! Not amongst all the beaux at the opera (and there were beaux in 
those days with actual opera hats) was there any one to equal him, lie was 
only gooa enough to be a fairy prince* and oh ! what magnanimity to sto^ to 
such a humble Cinderella. Miss Pinkerton would have tried to check this blind 
devotion very likely, had she been Amelia's confidant* but not with much 
succe*^s, depend upon it. It is in flie nature and instinct of some women. 
Some are made to scheme, and some to love ; and I wish any respected bachelor 
that reads this may take the sort that best likes him.” (page 102.) 

Amelia writes him long letters, with wh^ he lights his cigar, 
to Captain Dobbin’s horror : — ^ 

“ But if Osborne's were short and soldierlike letters, it must be confessed, 
that were Miss Sedley’s letters to Mr, Osborne to be published, we should 
have to extend this novel to such a multiplicity of volumes, as not the most 
sentimental reader could support— tlmt she not only filled shceoJ^’lk‘f<5^ paper, 
but crossed them with the most astonishing perverseness ; that she wrote whole 
pages out of poetry-books without the least pity ; that sh(? underlined words and 
passages with quite a frantic emphasis, and, in fine, gave the usual tokens of 
licr condition. Slie wasn’t a heroine. Her letters were full of repetition ; she 
wrote rather doubtful grammar sometimes, and in her ver’ies took all sorts of 
liberties with the metre. But oh, niesdames, if you arc not allowed to touch 
tlie heart sometimes in spite of syntiix, and arc not to be loved until you all 
know the ditference between trimeter and tetrameter, may all poetry go to tlie 
deuce, and every schoolmaster pen.sh miserably.” 

“ Poor little Emmy/’ says the young officer to whom these^epistles 
were addressed, “ dear little Emmy, how fond she is of me — and, 
gad, what a headaclie tliat Tni.x:cd Punch lias given me !” Poor 
little Eiiuny, indeed. Her misgivings commence very early after her 
wedding. ^ he ha.s jealousy “ among the other virtues of lier sex/* 
and is terrified by the amlacious wit and cliarms t>f her friend 
Rebecca, who visibly cliarms the coxcomb George Osborne- The 
reader’s heart is quite rent at the sufferings of her i(tendcr spirit 
during tliat stijourn at Brussels before Waterloo. Her pain- 
ful doubts of her husband’s affectitni, her anguisli at the Ball, the 
terrible parting in the dim morning of Quatro Bras. We mu.st give 
one little glimpse of her pale figure, a fine piece of word painting ;~ 

“ If Captain Dobbin expected to ^et any personal comfort and satisfaction 
from Jhaving one more view of Amelia before the regiment marched aw’ay, his 
selfishness was puni.shed just as such odious egotism deserved to be. Tbc 
door of Jos’s bed-room opened inty the sitting-room, which was common to the 
family party, and opposite this door was that of Amelia's chamber. The 
bugles had wakened everybody, there was no use in concealment now. George's 
servant was packing in this room, Osborne coming in and out of the contiguous 
bed-room, flinging to the man such articles as he thought fit to carry on the 
campaign. And preseutly .Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart covet- 
ed, and he got sight of Amelia’s face once more. But what a* face it was ! 
So white, so wild and despair stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted him 
afterwards like a crime, and the sighUsmote him with inexpressible pangs of 
longing and pity. 

“ She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her hair falling on her shoulders, 
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Bu.i lipv hr:^e p\vs fWpd and wittiout li^lit. By way of hrlpiii? on tl\p prftpara- 
tions for tin' dpparliire, and showing that Jsho too could b(* useful at a imuuent 
so critical, tliis i»oor soul had taken up n sjish «if George’s from the <lrawers 
whei^ou it lay, and followed hi}n to ami fro with the sasli in l>cr iiand, looking 
on inutclv as his padving proceeded. She came out and stood leaning at tlie 
W'.dl, holding this .sash against her hosoin, from whicli the heavj net of crimson 
dropped like a large stain of blood. Our gcntle-heartod Ca]>tain tclt a cnilty 
Hhodv as he looked at her. ‘ Good God.* thought he, ‘ and is it grief like this 
1 dared to pry into T And there was no help, no moans to sooth.* and eoni- 
f.»rt this helpless sp»iOcK.^^ss misery, lie stiM.d for a moment and looked at lier, 
powerless and lorn witlAiity, as a parent regards an infant in pain. 

“ At last. George took I'^mmy's liand and led her hack into tin* hpd-rooiii, 
from whence ho came out ahnie. d'he parting had taken plact* in that moment, 
and he Avas gone," (page 2d.‘?,) 

A ft?!' 'tSooTpffi’s Joatli and a poridd of. sad pnist ration, ])oor Kniniy 
is t'ondovtod by llw.t hirtU ot a <*liild — lot tlio.se wlio donlit Mr. 
Tliackora\ ‘.s <-apacity Inr tondornohs turn to the atrootino' passao’e. 
Poor Dob]»iu find-s that Amelia's licart is now as mncli ongnKsed by 
theebild as it was bclbro liy tbc fatlior. Ifo t^oos back to India. Slio 
lives a dismal liib witli lior ]»arei\ts, wbo aro soured by mUer.^itv, 
eousolint; liersell* with her l)ov, and tiio ro(‘(dh‘i*rnvn nl‘ her saint and 
hero wh«» died at Waterloo. First, one of these (“omlorts i.*, removed 
froTii b^r, tlieii tbe (d.flev. ^\\Q cannot ad’ord i.*\on to dre'-s ber (‘liild, 
and i.s Ibreed t<» give bim n|) In tbe old .Mr. ()Ni)orn<‘, \slit» adopts 
bim, Imt Ib'n'clv rcjudses tbo p(»or tAitlowed morber. As u.snal she 
.sulimils, and cries a groat deal in jirivato. Poor little Kmmy is always 
at that kiml of peri’orminice. Henceforward she bangs up in lier 
beil-room tbe picture of litth' CbMU-gi* under that of bis falber. Tlio 
child— ungrateful and selfish as tlie nature ofxonng chiidreu, — is 
glad t«> esca^ie from dulno.s.s and po\erty to his gvaiullather s tino 
house : — 

*• At hist the .lay caino, the cavridge drove u]*, the litthi hnmhlc packets con- 
tiiiniiiy tokens of love ami rememhnnicewc.re ready anddisp.jsod in tlio hall long 
since- ' George was in his new suit, for which the tailor had come previously t.> 
measure liiin. II** had .sprufig up with tlm miu and jniL on the new clothes ; 
his mother lu-aring liiin from the room close hy, in which she had hoen lying in 
spee(^jiles.s giicf au.l watching. Days before she had been making pr»?par;',lions 
for the end. purchasing little stores for tlic boG.s use, niarMug bis books and 
linen, talking with him and preparing him tV the cluiugc, tondly laneying tlnit 
he needed prepa ration, 

“ .So that ho had clKiTige, what oared he ? He was longing for it. By a 
thousand eager .leclanilions as to what he would do when he went to live with 
bis grandfather. In; had slmwii Uie pooiwidow how little the idea ot parting 
had cast him dt.wu. " IJe w'ould come ami see his *miimuia often on the 
noney,* he saW, ‘ lie wouhl come and fotcdi her in the carriage, they would 
drive in the park, and she should have every thing she wanted.’ The poor 
mother was fain to content herself with tiiese seltish demnn.strations of attach- 
ment, and tried to convince herself how sincerely her son loved lier. He must 
jove her. All children were so. a lillle anxious for novelty, and —no, not 
-seltish, but scif^wlll -d. Her ciiild iuunI ha\e hi.-, ciijoynu iu^ and amlntion in 
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thf* worM. Slio horseir, l»y h^r own scllishness ainl inipnidcnt I<»ve for him* 
Kail denied liini his just ri^jlits and pleasures hitherto. 

I know few tliiiiijs more afFeetinjj than thattiiiioroiis debfispniciit and self- 
humiliation of a woman. How she owns that it is she and not the man who 
is nuilt}', how she takes all the faults on her vide, how she oouits in a manner 
punishnuMit for the wrongs which Jjjic has not committed, and persists in 
shielding the real culprit I It is tlmsc who injure w'omcn w'ho get the most 
kindness from tlioin—tlior arc born timid and tyrants, and maltreat those who 
are huiuhlest before them. 

“ So poor Amelia iia»l been getting ready in silent nyery for her son’s de- 
parture, and had passed many and many a long solitary Innir in making pre- 
parations for the end. George stood by his mother, watching her arrange- 
ments without the least concern. Tears had fallen int») his hoxes* passages 
had hecii scored in his favourite hooks, old toys, rtdics, treasures had been 
lioanled away for him and packed with strange neatness andjj^-'ir/ .and of 
all these things the boy took no note. The child goes away smiling as 
the mother breaks her heart. Jly heavens it is pitiful, the bootless love, of 
women for chihlrcn in Vanity Fair, 

** A few days are past, a!nl the great event of Amelia’s life is consummated. 
\o iiugel has intervened. The child is sacrificed and offered up to fate, and 
the widow is fpiite alone. 

“ The boy comes to sec her often, to be sure. lie rides on a poney with 
Mie coachman behind him, to the delight of his old grandfather Sedley, wl»o 
walks proudly down the lane by his side. She sees him, but he is not her 
boy any more, AVhy, he rides to see tlie boys at the Uttlc school, tO(j, and tu 
shew off before them his new v/ealth and splendour. In two days he has 
ado])ted a slight imperious air ami patronising manner, lie v/as born to 
ooiimand, his mother thinks, ns his father was before iiiin. 

“ It is fine v/e.ithcr now. Of evcnirig.s on the days when he does not come, 
she takes a long walk into T.ondon; yes, as far us Kussell sfpiare, and rests on 
the stone by the railing of the purden <»pposite Mr. tksborne’s house. It is so 
pleasant and cool. She can look up and see the drawing-room windows illu- 
minated ; ivnd, about nine o’clock, the chamber in the upper story where 
Gcoriry sleeps. She knows -he h.is told her — she prays there the light, 
goes out, prays with a humblo liumble heart, and walks home shrinking and 
silent. She is very tired when she comes home. Ferha]js she will sleep the 
better for that long weary walk, and she may dream about Georgy. 

“ On Sunday she happened to he walking iu Hussoll Sfjuare at some dis- 
tance from Mr. 0.sb<»rne’.s house (she could sec it from a distance though) 
when «dl the hells of Sabbath wore ringing, and George and Iiis aunt came out 
to go to Church, a little sw'cop askctl for charity, and the fo(»tman, who carried 
the b^>oks, tried !•» drive him away, hut Georgy stopped and gave him money. 
May God's bles.sing be on tlie boy ! JCmmy run round llie .S(pjare and com- 
ing*np to the sweep, gave him h *r mite too. A hi the bells of Sabbath were 
ringing, and .‘^he followed them until she came to the Foundling Church, into 
wliich she w'ert. There she sat in a place whence she could see the head of 
the buy under his father's tombstone. Many hundred frc.sh children’s voices 
rose up there ami sang a hymn to the d?'athcr llencticcnt, and little George’s 
soul thrilled with delight at the burst of glorious psiihnody. His mother could 
not see him for a while through the mist that dimmed lier eyes.”*(p. 44G.) 

Dobbin returns to Knglantl aud renews Ins suit in vain, Amelia 
knows her power, and tyrannizes over him. “ The weakest of women,'* 
JMr. Tluickct;ay tells iis, “ will domineer over somebody. And slie 
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or(lere<l liim about, and I'attctl Liin, aiul macle lilin fctcli and carry 
just as il’be Avas a Ncwfoundlajid dog. lie llbed, so to sj'Cab, to 
Jinn]) into tlie water if slie said ‘ Higli Dobbin !’ and to trot be- 
hind ])cr with lier reticule in liis inontlu’* But Dobbin would not 
allow liis imperious mistress to admit Mrs llebecca, now' an irreclaim- 
able Bohemienne, into lier innocent bousehold. Knimy, for a wonder, 
is obstinate. Dobbin unluckily reminds lior tliat Uehccca was not 
alwavs lier friend. Emmy fires up, takes refnpe, as usual, with the 
pictm-e of her hnsbaK:!. The impulsive erncity and injustice of a 
weak and generous woman was surely never touched ofl' more 
delicately : — 

** rf>oi)) trcml)]iri<r and^iinlignant Slic wrrit and loaned on 

the cliest of «lru\vors over which the picture liuu^, and ^n/od and gazed at it. 
Its eyes soointd to Iwk d(»wn on her witli a reproach tiiat deepened as she 
looked. I’lic early, dear, dear nioniories (»f that brief prime lU' love riishcd 
back upon her. The woniid which year*^ had scarcely eicatri'^cd bled afresh, 
and oh. hn^v Ijittcrlv ! She could not bear Iho reproaches of the lin.-sbaml 
tiierc ijoforc her. ft could'iu he, never, never. 

I’oor Dobbin, poor old Willunn I That nnlnclvy word bad undone the 
work of many a yc«ir, the long hiburitm.’s edifice of a life of love and constancy, 
raised too upon w’hat secret and hidden fonndathnis, wherein lay hnried pas- 
sioas, uj^counted struggUs, unknown sacrifices— -a little word wjus spoken, and 
down fell the fair ]ialace ol hope-- one woid, and away liew the bird winch be 
bad been trying ail his life to lure.” (p. 

The Major yields, ainl aunouiices to Amelia tliat he gives up all 
claim to her aifection. She is uot worthy of liim. 

‘ You arc very go(Kl natured and have done your best, but you coubl n(»t — 
you could not rracii u]> tt) the height of the attachment which I bore you, and 
which a loftier soul would have been proud to shave. Good bye, Amelia. 1 
Imve watclnuf your slrugglo. Let it end. We are both weary (d’ it.' 

“ Amelia stood seared and sdent as William thus suddenly broke tlie chain 
by which she held him, and declared his indepfiidencc uinl siiporioiity. He 
liad placed himself at her feet so long, that the poor little woman had been 
siccustonicd to trianjdc upon him. She didn't wish to marry him, but she 
wished to keep him. SIfe wished to give him notliing, but ho .should 
give her all. li is a bargain not unfrcquently levied in love. 

“•William’s sally laid quite broken and cast her down. Ilei' assaujt W’as 
long since (»vcr and beaten back. 

“ ‘ Am T to understand then, that you orp going a^vay, William V she said. 

“ lie gave a sad laugh. ‘ I wont once bcfme,’ he said, ‘ and came back 
after twelve years. AA'e wore young then, Amelia. Good bye, 1 have spoilt 
enough of life at this play.' ’* 

Wlion tlie Major is gone the poor little woman finds out her 
mistake : — i, 

** Emmy was not very happy after luy heroic sacrifice ; she was very 
iraite^ nervous, silent, and ill to please. The family had never kriov\n her so 
peevish. She grew pale and ill, She used to try and sing certain songs, 

Eiu.sam bin idi iiicbt luleine' was oJic of them, that tender love-song of 
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Weber’s, wliich in oM fashioned <Livs, yonnq: ladies, and when 3'ou were scarcely 
born, showed that those who lived betorc you knew too how to love and to sing); 
— certain songs, 1 say, to which the Major was pirtial, and as she warbled 
them in the twilight in the drawing-room, she would break otV in the midst of 
the song, and walk into her neighbouring apartment, and tlierv, no doubt, take 
refuge in the miniature of her husband. 

“ Some books still subsisted, aftcr*J)obbiii*s departure, with his name written 

in them ; a (lerman hietionary, for instance, with ‘ William Dobbin, the th 

lleg.,’ in the Hy-leaf, a guide-book with his initials, and one »)r two other vo- 
liini(.s which belonged to the Major. Kmmv cleared th^o away and put them 
on the (Irawors where slie placed her work bo\', her desjf her Bible, and Pray- 
er liook iiiulertlic pictures of the two (Teorg»*s. /Vnd the IMajor, on going away, 
having left his gloves behind him -it is a fact that Georgy rummaging liis 
mother’s desk sometimo 'afterwards found the rloves neatly folded up, and put 
away in what tliey call the secret tlrawers <»f the desk. 

“ N'ot caring for .society, and moping there a great deal, i-.'fiiluy's* chief 
]deasiiro in the .snimnor evenings was to take h)ng walk.s with (loorgy (during 
which l^ebecca was left to the society of ^Ir. .l4)S4‘ph); and ^hen the mother ainl 
sou used to talk about the Major in a way which even mado the boy smile — 
she t.'ild iiim tlrat she lliouglit Major William was the best man in all the 
worM, thc‘ gentle.st, nnd the kinde.st, the br.ivo.^t and the hu^iblest. Over and 
ag.'iin she told him how they owed every thing which they pos.sossed in 
The w(n’M (0 that Kind friend's bemwoleut cave of tin m ; how he had befriond- 
(mI them allthnmgh tlieir po\erty and inisforinmss, watched nrer them when 
iiDhtMi}'- e.iivd for them; how all his comrade.- a<lmircd him. though he never 
spoke of his own gallant actions ; how (ieorgy’s fatlier trusted him bey'Ttnd iTU 
other men, nml had bc«*n constantly befriemied by the good ’William, ‘ Why, 
winm your Papa was a little )M»y,’ slie said, * he (tften told me that it was Wil- 
liam who defcn'l(Ml him again.si a tyrant at. ilie .school where thiT Were, and 
their friendship never c<Mscd from that day until the la.st, wlien your dear 
fatlici* fell.’ ” (p. (»!•}.) 

\t lustslio takes tlio threat re.soliition aiul writes to tlic faitlifiil 
Major, ik'cky, ine.inwliilo, dctiu-iniiios that her poor wliiiiipering 
littlt3 lio.ste.ss sliall marry that gentleman. Thus she carril'S out her 
rosoliitiou.s : — 

“ So Tkvky took a cup of t'^a to \nbdl.i in her private ny rtmont, ard 
foiiiiil that lady in the company of her miniature, and in u mo.sl <■ ■.Kii.clioly 
and nervous condition. Sht; laid down the cup of tCia. 

“ ‘ Tliaiik you,' s.iid Amelia. 

“ ‘ Li.stoii to me Amelia,’ said Becky, marching up and ilown the room li^- 
foro the'other and surveymg her with a .sort of coutemptnons kimliic.ss. ‘ I 
want to talk to you. Yon must go away from here and from the imperli- 
n('ncc.s of these men. I won’t liave ydu hara.s.scd by them, and they will insult 

you if you stay. I tell you they are ra.scals, men fit to send to the Inilk.-s. 

\evcr mind how I Know them. I know everyhody. .los can’t protect you, he 
IS too fat and weak, ami wants a protector You are no more lit to 

live in the world than a baby in arms. Vou must marry, or you and yf.ur 

precious boy will go to ruin. You must have a husbinul, you fool, and tme of 

the he.st gentlemen J ever saw has ojBferedtoyou a hundred times, and you have 
rejected him, you sillv, heartless, ungrateful, little creature.’ 

“ * 1 triiul — 1 tried my best, indeed l*did, Rebeeea,' said Amelia depreca- 
tingly, ‘but 1 could’nt forgot’ — and she liriislied the sentence by looKing up at 
the poi trait. 
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“ ‘ Coul.rnt forj^et him /* rriprl out Becky, ‘ lliat .selHsli humbt/ij, (hat low 
brcl ctK*kney-(I:uiily, that piuhled booby, who hud Jieitlier wit nor Hiaiuier, nor 
belli t, and \\a«? no inoru to be compared to your Iricnd with the banihoo cane 
than y<'ii are to Queen IHizabrth, Why, the man W'as weary of you ami 
would Jiare jilted yon, but tlnit Dubbin forced liiui to keep’ his word- -he 
owned it to me. Jk* neier cared for you. He used to sneer about you to me, 
time after time, a?id made love to me the \tX‘ek after he married you.’ 

“ * li's false ! It's false I Uebeoea,* cried Amelia, starting np. * fjook 
there, you fool,’ Becky said still w'ith provoking good liuniour," and taking a 
little paper out ol her belt, she opened it and’ (lung it into Eainiy’.s hip. 

* Y<ni know his hamh\\ting. Ife wrote that to me,' wanted me to run awav 
with him. ffavo it me under your nose the day Icfoi-e he was shot— -and servcil 
him right !’ Becky repeated. 

' Emmy did not hear her, she was hK»king at the letter. It was tliat which 
(loorge had put into the lioucpiet .nnd given tu Bcj ky on the nigh I of the Duke 
of Kick nioTR^ ball. Jt was as she said ; the foolisii voufig man had asked her 
to fly. 

“ Emmy's lioad s.ink down, and, fur alm^wit the last time in which she shall he 
rallcil upon to wcop iii this history, .sl«e conmienced that work. Her head fell 
t(» licr hop<fin, and her hands went up to her eyes, and there for awhile slie gave 
way to her oinotioiii^ as B( cky stood on and regiirdeil her. Wlio shall analyse t?iosc 
tears, and sa^V wltcrhor tliey' were sweet or hitter’/ Was she most* grieved, 
hcofiuso the id(d of Iier life was tumbled down and sliiveredat her feet, or indig- 
nant that her love had lieen so despised, or gl;tfl hecanso the* barrit-r was 
pnnoved which mod*\^tv had placed i»eUveen lier attd anew, a leal .itlcction ? 

* There is lOfthing tu bfrliid me now,' slie thought. * I may love him with all 
my heart now. O, T will, 1 will, if he will but let me, and lorgi\e me;’ i 
believe it was this feeling nislicd over all the others, which agitated that gentle 
little bosom.” (p. OIR) 

lltTO we eunclndc our extracts ixiatiujg to the <‘haracter of 
Amelia Soitlov, We skall not handle any other of Mr. Tiiackeray*.s 
j>orrionaoi*6 at the same lengtli — although tliere are many of tluau 
that lie, verve analybi.s — heeaube wc fancy that ho must have been 
at grealer*paij).s in working out this woiKlerlully eomjilete conception 
than in any other of hisHUvst elaborate creations. The delieaev oftoneli 
v.'itli which he has gi^eu life «and truth tA a being wIksso cliicf distinc- 
tion is io v*aiU ch nvefer, belongs to him atuUo no otlier novelist; not 
even h’iehling has shov.yi the ])atieiK*c and self-control j/ccessary fur 
the production of so relined a piece of portraiture. 

•Afost readers, wc fear, turn with plea.snrc from the common place 
Amelia to the brilliant Rebecca, who is indeed always delightful, 
until the catastrophe which crushed her daring projects and hurled 
her doun tlie facile but terrilile descent to A\ernu.s. Her gay intrepid 
spirit clieers us like tlie sparkle of champagne — She has no morals, 
bill she is witty, good natured and good tempered — She has great 
resolution, patience and strong sense ; (jnalicies which in a better 
cause ki', kc. I.et her aiinouncc lier simple pliilosopliy. 

“ * It. is not dilhcult to be a rouiitry gentleman’s wife,’ Kebecoa thought. ‘ I 
couhl be a good woman if F had five thousand a year ; I couhl dawdle about 
in the nursery and count the apricot* on liic wall ; I could water plants in a 
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lionso, an<l pick off dead leaver from the geraniums. I could ask old 
women about their rhcumjiti.sms, and order half a crown's worth of soup for the 
jioor ; 1 should not miss it much, ont of five thousand a year. I could even 
drive mt ten miles t(» dine at a neighbour’s and dress in the fashions of the 
your behne last ; 1 could go to church and keep awake in the ^reut family pew, 
ov go to sleep behind the curtain, and with my veil down if I only had 
practice. 1 could pay every body if*l had but the money. This is what the 
c.mjurors here pride themselves upon doing. They look down with pity upon 
us miserable sinners who liavc none. They think themselves generous if they 
give our chihlren a live pound note, and us contemptible if we are without one.* 
And who knows but Jtebccca was right in her speeul^ions, and that it was 
only a question of money anil fortune wliich made the difference between her 
and an honest woman ? 1 f you lake temptations into account, who is to say 

lliat he better than his neighbour ‘t A comfortable career of prosperity, if it 
dues not make people hone.st., at least keeps tliem so. An alderman coming 
from a turtle feast will not .step out of liis carriage to steal a le-'Jlf mutton ; hut 
]iut him to starve, ami >eo if iio will not purloin a loaf, llecky consoled lior- 
solf by so balancing the elianoc.s and equalising the dis'tribution of good ami 
evil in the world. 

“ 'I'he old liaiints, the old fields and woods, the eopsis, ponds and gardens, 
llio rooms of the old house, where she had s]ient a «*onple t^f years, seven years 
a. 10 , were all enivfully revisited by her. She liad been young there, »>r compa- 
ratively so, for she begot tho time when she erer teas young, but she TC- 
mcmbere'l her thoughts and feelings .seven years hack and contrasted them with 
thosfi which she had nt present, now that sh»* had seen the world and lived 
with great, people, and raised herself far beyond licr original Immhle Elation. 

‘ 1 have [)a.s<od heyoml it because I have brains,* Becky tlioiight, ‘ and al- 
most all the rest (d* tJie world are fools — i could not go back and coiism’t with 
those people now, \vh )im I us.mI to meet in my fathers studio. I/ords coTuoup to 
my door with stars and garters imstead of jtoor artist.s witli.screw.s of tobacco in 
Ihttir pockets. 1 hav(‘ a (icntlemaii for )ny husband and an ivaiTs daughter 
for luy sisti-r in the very house whore J was little better than a servant a few 
yeais ago. Hut am I mncli ln*tier to do now in the worlil tlian I was when 
I was the jioor ]»/unter'.s daughter, and \vheedled the gnavr round the corner 
for sugar and tea ‘i Suppose I had married I'rancis who was so frmd of me, 

I could not have been mu«*h poorer than I am now. Hidglio ! J wish t 
Could evchaiige my position in society and all my relations for a snug sum in 
the Ihreo per cent consols for so it was that Becky felt Ihe vanity of human 
affairs, jind it Wius ill Ihoso .securities that she would have liked to cast anchor.*’ 
(i>. ;v7b.) 

Tliero i.s inucli .sly liuinonr in the description of lier coiirt- 
.sl I ij) of Captain Crawley, aiul .suh.soipicut taming of that Dragon, 
lier fun and wit arc irrcsi.stibic. When she gct.s into liigh life, she 
liiids it ratlier nionotonoiis and dull. 

“ I fer smwess excited, elated, and then bored her. At first no occupation 
w.is more pleasant than to invent ami procure (tho latter a work of no small 
trouble ami ingeimity. by the way, in a person of ^[rs. Kawdon (’rawley’s 
very narrow” means) Eo procure, we say, the prettiest lunv dresses and orna- 
ments, to drive to line dinner parties, wlicrc she was weleomctf by great peo- 
ple, and from the fine dinner p.rities to fine as.semldios, whither tho same peo- 
ple came with whom she had been dining, whom She had met the night before 
ami would .see on the morrow ; the young nitui faultlessly cappointed, hand- 
somely cravtrd^ed, with the neatest gloi.*-)' boots^ and white gloies ; the eldci.s 
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portly, biiis^ biitb'notK noblo lookins:, polite nml pp'\v — tbo j-oring larlie? 
blorwie, tinnM :uul in j>i?ik — the mothers .[^rainl, bcfiulilul, smnpluoii.^, solemn, 
aiul in ilianionds. They talked in Kni;lisb, not i]i biul F'rench, as 
they <h> ill the novels. They talked about each others* houses, 
nnd rharaeters, and families, just a.s the Joneses do about the Smiths, 
liecky’s former acquintaiiccs hated and envied her ; the poor womaii herself 
was yawnin^i; in spirit. ‘ I wish I w'cre *(mt of it,' she sai*! to herself; ‘ 1 
would rather be a parson's wife and teach a Sunday School than this, wr a 
.serjciiiit's lady and ride in the regimental \va{^‘j,on ; or, 0 I how ir,uch [»ayer it 
would he, to wear spaimles and trowsers, and dance before a booUi at a lair.’ 

‘ You would do it v\try well,’ said l.ord Steyne, huiyjhinff. She ii'^ed to tell 
the Croat man her ennuis ami perplexities in her artless way — they amused 
liim. 

“ * Uawilon wtiuld make, u very C‘‘od Kimyor-masfer of the eeremoiiies— what 
do you rail him, tlio man in the laice hoots iiiui tlie imitonn, who coi'i roumt 
the lius? eraeTHTc tlH‘ whip ? Jlo is lai^e, hea\y, and of a military figure. 1 
recollect.' Ihckv e<;ntinued pensively, ‘ niy fathe r took, me to see a sh"\v at 
JlrooKcn'eii Kair w'heri I was a ebiM, and when we earne home 1 made tu v^'df 
a p.iir of stilts, and d.nio'd in the studio to the wauider of all the pupils.' 

“ * r sluudd have liked to see it*, said l^oid Ste\rie. 

' i slumld like K) do it now', Hooky coutinaetl ; ‘ how J^avly HiiidiOv would 
open her eyes, and J.ady <lrj//<d Maobelli would stare ! .Hush I Sileiiec ! 
tliere is Pai,ta be^iiming to sing.* " (p. l.yj,) 

Hocky ivaelios her culminating i>oint of triiiinul) on llie niglit of 
tlie'chafaek'S at Gaunt hotise ; wo wisli wc could give the whole pas * 
sage, whicli is an excellent spocinioii of Mr. TlKudceray's powers as a 
scene painter, atnl property man.” “ A portion of that splendid 
room, the picture gallery of Gaunt Tlonst*, was arranged as the 
charade tlieatro. it had been so used wlien Gi'orge tlu) Third 
w'as King ; and a picture of tlic ^lanpuk oi' Gaunt is still extant, 
witli his hair in powder and a pink ribbon, in a Jtonuin sliapo, as 
it was called., enacting tho piart offato in Mr. Addison’s tiagody 
of that name, perfortned ludbre their ll(;\.d llighiicssos, the Vrinco 
cd' Wale.*^, tlie .Hl.-iiljop of Osnaburgli, and Ih'inco William Ifenry ; 
then children like the actor.” 

llecky first apijears a.s Glvtemncstra (llio allusion is obvious) mur- 
dering liev husband. Slfe performs her part with gluistly truth, 
and frightens her titled and fashionable audience. As the lights 
arc turned on again there are roars ol applause. A lb»Yal Jluko 
insists on being presented to the char/ning aetress. ‘‘ Tleigli ha ? 
JHiu him through the body. aMany somebody cl.'se, hay ?” wuis the 
apposite remark of his Koval Highness. Tlie next charade is on 
the word “ nightingale.” liecky triumplis again in a dilferent style. 

“ There ^Yas a little ballet TjC Rosignol, in w'hieli Moulessec ami Noblot 
u.<;cd to he fanu^is i» ^ho.‘^e days, and wdiioli Mr. Wagg transferred to the Kug- 
bsh stage, as an opera, putting his verse, of which he was a skilful waiter, to 
the pretty airs of the ballet.. It was dresstd in old French costume ; and little 
Ford Soutlulown now apiiearcd, udinirably attired in the disguise of an old 
woman, hobbling about the stage with a faultless crooked stick. 
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Trilis of nvlo.ly wore lie:irJ lM*hijid tlie srones, and giiro]l»;j from a sweet 
*i i',tel)oai*d cottago ci.»vt>rt‘d wilij roses and trellis wui’K. * i’lilloineli*, I’liiKi-' 
orlos tlie old woman, and Pliilomele comes out. 

“ »re ;i|>j)Uuse— it is Airs. Rawdon Crawley in powder and patches, the 
most ravissriMte litde Marquise in the world. 

'* She cotn.'S in laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage with all the 
ihuo'cnee of thoitrical youth; sluj makes a curtsey- "M.uiiuui says, ‘ \Vhv» 
I odd, you are alwa^-s laugliing and siugi*‘o i’ away she goes with 
* riui rose upon my balcony, 

The rose upon my balcoiiy, the morning air perfuming, / 

Was leafless all tlio winter time and piiiuir tor the spring. 

Viui ask me wl»y her breatli i.s swwt and wliy her cheek Mooming, 
h. is because t!io suu is out, a/id inrds begin to .sing. 

'rinj Niglu-iugale, who=:c melody li* through flm greenwood ringing, 

AV.is Ml'iiit when t!ie bou.;lis were bare and winds were blowing keen ^ 

And if, Manunii, you ask (d‘ mo the reason of his siugiuir. 

It I.s ’nccau'^o i.lic suii is out, and all t!ie learcs aic green, 

'I'lms each pen forms lii.s pari. Mamma, tlm buds liavo toiiiM th di voijes, 
rill* blowing iMso a llaJi, Mani'iia, licr bonny check to dye. 

And there’s sniHliino in niv lieart, AfanuiM, wUicli wakens and rejoice^ 

And so I .sing and IjIunIi, Mamm i, and thai',', tdn* icaMiiiwbv. 

Duniig the iiitciaals of the s'au/as of ihi*. ditty the good iiritiircd person- 
age additiSsod as Aluamij. by tlse singer, and wlmsc large v hi.sker.s appeared 
tinder her cop, seemed \ory air^inns to oxhdnl her maternal atlection, bv ein- 
braeing Ihe iniineoiit crealnie who p.-rfoi mod f he flanghter s part. Every eare'».s 
w.i's lee *ivcd wirii loud aevdanritnms of langhler by t’n* synqKitlusin:^ amli- 
C'Uee. At its eonelusimi idle the music w us perfonnin ) .1 synipliony, us if 
over so many birds wei\) uuibliiig) the wlndo bouse wM'- onuniiiioiis for an en- 
(ore : uiid uppluuso and hau piels without .-n I were sliowi'i’id iijion tin* nighlin- 
galo of the everung, J.nrd hteym ’s vee-* of eppl.iiHo wus imideit of kiII. Eeckv, 
tlie nlg’itiiig.u t'Milv" till* (lo>voi"> wliudi In* tli.vw to her and pre.ssed them to 
loT he^i‘ with the air of a consum natc coincvli in. Lord Su*\ n>j w.i> franlie with 
deliglit. His gue.st.s' entliiKsiasm Ihirnnuuseil ’'.\ith Ids own. Wliere wu.s llie 
beautiful lilack eyed houne, whose upp ‘urunco in the first charade hud caused 
such delight '* .'Slio w.i^ twiee us hand'o*ue as Heck) ; but the brifhuney of tlio 
bitter laid quite eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, (kiradori, 
Rtiu/.i lb: Hegnis, people compavcil her to one or I, bo other, ami agree 1 , with 
g’ o I reason, wry bktdy, iliat Iiad .‘de* been an uctrfiss iione on the .‘••tage could 
have surpissed her. She ha I reieind her ralnunation ; her voice rose thrilling 
and bright over the slonu of apid luse, and soared high and jo\ t'ul as licr 
triumph. There was a bail after Uie dramatic eutcriaiii incuts ; and cverybodv 
pressed round Hecky as tin* great ])'hnt of altructiou of the evening. The. Riwiil 
personage dcelarcd with an oath that .she wa.s perfection, and engaged her again 
and again in conversation. Little Eecky’s soul swelled with pride and deliglitat 
these honours. Slie saw fortune, lain-*, fasljinii, before her. f/usl St(‘yne washer 
slave ; followed her everywiicre, and .scarcely spoke, to «aiiy ouo in the room bc- 
.side, and piid her the most inarL„d compliments and attention. She still np- 
peactid in her Marquise costume, and fj.inced a minuet with Monsieur de 
Trnftingny, Alonsieiir Lo Due tie La Jabolicre's attache ; and the Duke, who 
had all the tradition-s of flie ancient Court, proiiounccd that Mudanie Crawley 
w.is worthy to have been a pupil of Ve.stri.s, or to have ligured at Versaillies. 
Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, and^thc .strongest scn.se of dut^q and per- 
sonal sacrifice, prevented his E*ccellcncy from ilancing with her himself ; and 
lie declared in public, that a lady who could talk and dance like Mrs, Rawdon 
was fit 10 be Aniibassadrc.ss at any Court in Europe- ho wins onl^\ con- 
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soloJ wlif^n liP lu'nrJ that slifi was half a Fronrh woman by birth. ‘ Xono bnt 
a «jompjih*lnt,’ Ifis I'kocllency ileclartvl, ‘ rotilil have poiforme«l that majestic 
dance iu sucli a way.* 

“ Then siio ligurod In a waltz with Monsieur do Klingeiispohr, the Prince of 
TVterwanldiii's cousin an«l attacliP. The delighted Prince, having less retinue 
than his French diphnnatic colleague, insisted upon taking a turn with the 
channing creature, and twirled round the ball-room with her, .'scattering tlie 
diamonds out of his boot-tassels and hussar jacket, until his Highness was 
fairly out of breatli. P.ipoosh Pasha himself would liave liked to dance with 
her, if that annis/nnent, Imd been the custom of his country. The company 
made a’circle round her? and applauded as wildly as if she had been a Mobh t 
or a 'Faglitnii. Kvory body was in ecstacy ; and Becky too, you may be sure. 
She passed by l.ady Stiinnington with a look of scorn. She patronised Lady 
Gaunt and her astonished ami mortified sister-in-law ; .she erased all rival 
channer.s. Aj; for poor .\rrs. Winkvvorth, and her long hair and great eyes, 
which 'iiad niiiile :in effoct at the conimcncoinoiit of the evening, wlicro 
was she now ? No where in the race. .She might tear her long hair and cry 
her great eyes out, but there was m)t a person to heed or to deplore the dis- 
comfiture. 

“ 'Mie greutevSt trlumpli of all was at ‘tapper time. She was placc-d at, the 
grand exclu>ive taMo with liis Royal Highness, the exalted personage before 
mentioned, an<l the rest of the great gue.sts. She was served on gold plate. 

might have had pearls melted into her dianipagne if she liked- -armther 
(’leopatra ; and the ]>otenlatc of Peterwarddin w’ould have given Ir.ilf the brilliants 
olfjiis jacket for a kin^l glance from tho.se da/./ling eyes, daholioro wrote 
borne about lior to lii,s government. The la<lies at the otlu-r tables, wlio supped 
off mere silver, and marked J.ord Steyne's con.stant attention to her, vowed it 
was a monstrous infatuation, a gro.ss insult to lailies of rank. If sarcasm could 
luive killed, Lady Stunniugton would ha\e slain her on the spot. 

“ Jlawdon Cniwh^y was scared at these tiiiimphs. They seemed to .separate 
bis wife further than ever from Idm .sumelu>w. lie thought with a feeling 
very like pain how iinmea^iurably slie was his .superior.” (page 4()0.) 

llcLecr.'Ps rldw^iwartl career is liiiited at, ratlier tliaii dcscrilieiL 
Mr. Thacker, ‘ly ela.ssically alludes tolieras a “Siren Ibnausa sn]>erni'.” 
Any of our readers who lia.s visited a (lennan watering place, ami 
has tlie h:il)it of olhserving Ids fellow creatiircs, \Yill recognize jnany 
po.ssible originals for tliis picture of au aventuriere. Her eaiver con- 
eludos, by a grotesque kind of poetical justice, iu a huindrmu res- 
pectability : — 

“ Rebecca, Lady Crawley, cbiefly bangs about Rath and Cheltenham, 
where a very .strong party of excellent peophi consider her to be a most in- 
jured woman. She ha,s lior enemies. AVJio has not ? iler life is her answer 
to tlieni. She bu.si<‘S herself in works of piety. She goes to church, and 
ne\er without a footman. Her name is in all the charity lists. The destitute 
Orange girl, the neglected \Viisliervvo)\ian, the distressed Muffin-man, find in 
tier a fast and generous friend. She is always Iiaving .stalls at I\iney Fairs 
for tlie benefit of these hapless beings.** (page b24.) 

Every one must like Rawdon, lier liusbaiid, wliom .'^hc coiKpicrs, 
tames, anti tleceives. lie is presented to us at first as a man about 
town, caring for nothing but iday, bunting, and Ids regiment, TIis 
marriage culls out some ol'liis better instincts, lie adores his little 
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wife, and give up all his wild regimental pleasures to he her slave. 
There is something touching in the honest fellow’s calculations of 
tlie property which lie can leave to her before Waterloo. 

The next incident that shows him in a favorable light is the birth 
of a little Rawdon. Becky neglects, and if the truth must be said, 
hates her son and heir. Her liushand is very fond of the little 
chap. My Lord Steyno procures a presentation to Charterhouse- 
school for the hoy, and Rawdon consents to part with him with more 
heroism than poor Amelia exhibited in her case,;* — 

“ Rawdon Crawley, tliough the only book which he «^hidied was the Rac- 
ing Calendar, and though his chief recollections of polite learning wore con- 
nected witli the floggings which he received at Eton in his early youth, hail 
that decent but honest reverence for classical learning which all English gen- 
tlemen feel, and was glad to think that liis son wa<^ to have a proMsiou for life, 
perhaps, and a certain opportunity of becoming a .scholar. ^ And although his 
boy was hi.s chief solace and companion, and endeared to him by a thousand 
small tie.s, about which he did not care to .speak to his wife, wlio had all along 
shown the utmost indifference to tlieir son, yet Rawdon agreed at once to part- 
with him, and to give up his own grcute.st comfort and beneflt for the sake of 
tlie welfare of the little lad. He did not know how fond he was of the child 
until it became necessary to Jet him go away. When he was gone, he felt 
more .sad and downcast than lie cared to own — far sadder than the boy himself, 
who was Jiapj.y enough to enter a new career, and find ^.'ompanions of his own 
age. Becky burst out laughing once or twice, when the. Colonel, in his Clumsy, 
incoherent way, tri<vi to express his sentimental .sorrows at the boy’s departure. 
The poor fellow felt that liis dearest plea.siire and closest friend was taken 
from him. He looked often, and wistiully, at the little vacant bed in his dro.ss- 
iitg-room, where the child used to sleep. He missed him .sadly of moniing.s, 
and tried in vain to walk in the Park without him. He did not know how 
solitary he was until little Rawdon was gone. He liked the people who were 
fond of him, and would go and sit for long hours with his good-natured sister 
Lady Jane, and talk to her about the virtue, and good looks, and hundred 
good qualities of the child.” (page 465.) 

Poor Rawdon even rises into dignity when he discovers that his 
wife has been trading on liis honor ; misfortune seems to purge liis 
past life, and a reader must be very hard-hearted or very virtuous, 
who does not allow some weight to las expostvllationawith liis brother. 

“ Look here Pitt — ^you know that I was to have had Miss Crawley’s 
money. I wasn’t brought up like a younger brotlier, but w^as 
always extravagant and kept idjo. But for tliis, I might have been 
quite a different man. I didn’t do my duty with the regiment so 
bad.” 

The poor fellow’s simple talk witlj the brave Captain Maemurdo,’ 
who is to bo hisfriendl in the affair wdtli Lord Steyne, is a wonderful 
piece of mixed humour and pathos : — . 

“ * What’.s the row about, Crawley, piy boy ?’ said the old warrior. ‘ No 
more gambling business, hey, like that when we .shot Captain Marker ?* 

It’s— about my wife,’ Crawley ar..swTred, casting down his eyes and 
turning very red. * 

YOI., I.— NO. n 
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“ Tlie othor gjvp a wliistlo; 1 always saul slic'd throw you orer,' he began— 
indeed Iht'iv were bets in the regiment and at the clubs regarding the pro- 
bable fafe of Celeriel C’ra\vlt*y, so lightly was bis wife’s character esteemed by 
bis coiiirailes and the world ; but seeing the savage look with which Rawdou 
answered the expression of this opinion, Macniurdo did not think fit to enlarge 
up\»n it further. 

“ ‘ Is there no way out <‘f it, old boy ?’ the Captain continued in a grave 
tone. ‘ Is it oTiiy Mispiei(»n, you know, or what is it ? Any Idlers ? 
Can't you keep it <iuict ? Host not make any nense about a thing of that sort, 
if you eiiri helpit.' — ‘ 'riiink of his only finding her out now,’ the Captain 
Ihouglit to himself, amVivinembered a hnndi'cd particular conversations at the 
ines.s-uhle in which .Mrk (hawlev’s reputation had been torn to shreds. 

“ ‘ There is no way but one olitof it,* Raw don replied, ‘ and there’s only a 
vvny out of it for one of us, Mae— do you understand ? 1 was put out of the 

way, arrested, — I foiniil thorn alone t**g(‘thoi*. I told him ho wus a liar and a 
Coward, ami knocked him <h»\vii and tlirashod him.* 

** ‘ Serve him rigid,’ Macmuisio said. ‘ Who is it V 
“ Itawdon unswerid it w.is l.ord Stoyne. 

“ * Tlie douce I a Marquis ! they .said he, — that Is, they said you* — 

What the devil do you moan?' roaivd out J^awdon ; ‘ do you mean that 
yon ever hcaid a fallow doubt about my wife, and didn't tell me, Mac T 

“ ‘ Tlie world's v(Ty censnrums, old boy.* the other leplied. * Whutthe deuce 
was the good of my telling you uliat any tom fools talked about ?* 

** ‘It was damned unfriendly, Mue,’ said Rawdon, quite overcome, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, hogtivc way to an oniotiim the sight of which caused 
tho tough old campaigmw (>}«posite liim to wince with sympathy. ‘Hold up, 
old boy,* he said, ‘ great man or not, we will put a bullet in him, damn him. 
As for women, they aie all so.* 

“ ‘ Y<m ilon't know liow fond 1 was of Hmt <ine,* Ra\vdon said half inarti- 
culately. ‘ Diunnic, I folhivv'*<l her like a fuotmnn ; I gave up everything 1 had 
to her. I arn a beggar, because I would marry her. Py Jove, sir, f have 
pawned my own watch in order to get her any thing siic fancied, and she — 
she has been making a purse for liPiself all the time,, ami grudged me a hun- 
dred pounds to get me out of quod,’ Ho then fiercely and incoherently, and 
V/itli an agitation under Ids counsellor liad never bidbre seen him Libor, 

told jMaemurdo the circumstiuices of the story llis adviser caught at some 
stray liints in it. 

‘ She may be innocent, after all,* he said. * She says so. Sleyne has 
been a humlivil timc.s .done with her in the house before.* 

“ * It may bo bu,* Rawdfjn answa-ivd sadly ; ‘ but this dont look very inno- 
cent,* and he showe«l the Captain the thousand pound note which he had found 
in Reeky *s pocket- book. * 'J’his is w'hat he gave her, Mac, and .she kept it 
unknown to me ; and with thi*-* immoy in the huuse, she refused Uj stand )»y 
me when I was hacked up.’ The CapUin could not but own that the secreting 
of the money had «'i very ugly look. 

“ AYliilst’tliey were egage*! in their conforonco, Rawdon dt >patched Captain 
Macnmidifs servant to Curzon Street, with an miha* to the domestic 
tlsere to give up a bag of clothes of wdnch tlie Colonel harl great need. 
And during the man’s absence, rind 'with great labor and a Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, which 'tood thorn in much stead, Rawdo/i and hi.s second com- 
pospJ a lettef wliioh t’.ic latter sent to Lord Steyne. Captain Maemurdo had 
the iiOiior of waiting upon the Marquis of Steyne, on the part of Colonel Raw- 
d.'U ('rawli Yi and bogged to intimate thht he was empowered by the Colon’el 
to make any arrangements for the mooting whidi ho had no doubt it was his 
Lordship’s intention to demand, and which tiie circumstances of the morning 
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had rendered inevitable. Captain Maemurdn begged l/»nl Steyne in the most 
polite manner to jippoint, a tVioml with whom ho (Captain Macmiirdo) niight 
communicate, and do&ircd that the meeting might take place with as little delay 
as p ossible. 

In a postscript the Captain stated Jhatho had in his possession a bank note 
for a largo amount, whicli Colonel Crawloy had to suppose was the pro-- 

perry of the Maifjuls of Stoyne. Atnl he wa*- «inxnjiis, on the Coloiiers behalf, 
to give up the note to its oancr.” (page IS(») 

William Dobbin, wc tliink, owes mon* to Mr. Tliackuray’s pcMi 
than Ills pencil, lii the text wo are jx'rpotnaMc reminded of his 
simple, kind, bravo nature. He is always liovcring round Amelia ; 
even whilst in India he is an unseen protector and loving friend. 
He is accomplished, witty, and a gentleman. What then lenuiins to 
complete liis cliaracter ? " 

We are told tlnit Im lisp.s, tlial liis fig^ure is ungainly, 
that he has large hainl.s and feet ; )>ut we sliould easily h»«»k 
over these impcrrections if it was not for the pi<-tures by Air. 
I'liackeray’s own liaml scatlereil tlirough the book, wherein poor 
Do))bin is treated in the mo.st barbarous manner. The artist seenrs 
to take a malicious pleasure in making us laugh at the person 
whom the writer wiblios us to reverence. In the schoolboy scones 
any amount of awk\vardness Ls allowalde ; bntnvo nnisU ihiuk that 
after years parsed in the world, in the army, and in court^llip, tlio 
mo.st sliaiiibling and grotesque of mortals would be ilrilled, dressed, 

< ombed and |)oIl.'?hcd into somctliing, if not t‘Iegant, at all events 
not outrageously ridiculous. Hut it is Mr. Thackeray’s ‘‘way.” 
He will iK)t hiilfer us to Indulge in unmingled admiration, any mom 
than in uncompromising hatred. When wo have imule up our 
minds to loatlie a sinner, he softens ns by adding sonic ledecming 
touch of kindness or bra-vmy to tlio ugly portrait ; and wlien we am 
minded to caiioni/.e a saint, his wicked wit ila.shes on sonw’ inlinnil.y 
of the idol, which makes us lay by our tapers and incense pots 
witli a grill. 

One of tlic most strcrngly marked characters in Vanity Iniir’' 
IS old^ Osborne. Ho is a ^ ulgar, coarse, purte-proud domestic tv 
rant. Ungovernably violent ifoppose<i, nml k'uisli of nmney and 
•indulgcnee when jdenscil. think the following s<*ene as impres- 

sive ns any thing we ever rea<I in any work <'f licti«*n. He has just 
discovered tliat liis son has married Amelia .Sedley, the daughter of 
his bankrupt rival. <Jbsei\e the allusive minuteness of d< tail per- 
fectly Hoga ill liaii. 

“ Hcbiud Mr. Osbortu' f, (loung-ni-mi wmn ln« usn.il ppartmontf wliirh wont 
in his house bv the n.inoi t»t' the • oi«lv, and w.is l-.w rtd to tin* ni.istiM' of tho 
hoiiso ; hilhor Mr. 0,1'ornc wrmM »rt:if mI a Siniitiy fonMH>«n] whon not rnind- 
r»i t(» go to f'hnrt h, ami hf ic p.i ss Ibr rnorinn.: in his rrlin .on loalln i 
jcailmg til*' pap*’r^ A cniplf* nf glt'S'-d hook-ca r. worn horo, ronlaiinn:; 
ard works m slo'it Imidingj The * Annual Kogistcr,’ the " Geullcnuti ’s 
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l^fjigazine,* * BUiirs Sermon^,’ and ‘ Ilunie and Smollct/ From year's end to 
year’s end he never took one of those voluincs from the shelf, but there was no 
member of the family that would dare for his life to U)ucb one of the books, 
except upon those rare Sunday evenings when there was no dinner party, and 
when the great scarlet Bible apd Prayer-book were taken out from the 
corner where they stood beside his copy of the Peerage, and the 
servants being rung up to the dining parlour, Osborne read the even- 
ing service to liis family in a loud grating pompous voice. No member 
of the household, child or domestic, ever entered that room without a 
certain terror. Here he checked the housekeeper's accounts, and 
overhauled the butler's cellar-book. Here he could command, aci-oss the 
clean graved courtyard, the back entrance of tlie stables with which one of 
his bells communicated, and into this yard the coachman issued from his pre- 
mises as into a dock, and Osborne swore at him from tlic .study window. Four 
times a year Miss Wirt entere<l this apartment to get her salary, and his daughters 
to receive their quarterly allowance, (jeorge, as a boy, had been horse-whipped 
in this room miuiy tyiics, his mother sitting sick on the stair listening to the. 
cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever known to cry under the punish- 
ment ; the poor woman used to fondle and kiss him .secretly, and give him 
money to soothe him when he came out. 

“ There was a }ficture of the family over the mantel-piece, removed thi- 
ther from the front room after Mrs. Osborne’s d(*ath — George was on a poney, 
the elder sister hohling bim up a bunch of flowers, the younger led by her mo- 
ther's hand, all with red cheeks and large red mouths simpering on each other 
in ^he approved family portrait manner. The mother lay under ground now, 
long since forgotten — the sisters and brother had a hundred tliflTereut interests 
of tneirown, and familiar .still, were uttcily estranged from each other. Some 
few score of years afterwards, when all the partie.s represented are grown old, 
what bitter satire there is in those flaunting cliilibsh family-portraits, with 
their farce of sentiment and smiling lies, and innocence so self-conscious and 
»elf-satisfled. Osbovne’^s own state portrait with that of his great silver ink- 
stand and arrn-chair, had taken the place of honor in the dining-room vacated 
by the family-piece, 

* “ To this study old Osborne retired Iben, greatly to the relief of the small 
party whom he left ; when the servants had witlidrawn tliey began to talk 
for a while volubly, but very low, then they went upstairs quietly, Mr. Bul- 
lock accompanying them stealthily on his creaking shoes, lie had no heart 
to sit alone drinking wine, and .so close to the terrible old gentleman in the 
study hard at hand. 

“ An hour at least after fiark, tiie butler, not having received any stimnions, 
ventured to tap at hi.s door and take him in wax candles and tea. The master 
of frie house sate in his ch.air, pretending to read the paper, and when the ser- 
vant, placing tlie lights and rcfVesliiuent on the table by liiin, retired, Mr, 
O.sborne got up and locked tlie door after Ij\m. Thi.s time there was no mis- 
taking the matter, all the household knew that some great catastrophe was go- 
ing to happen, which was likely directly to affect master George. 

“ In the large shining mahogany e.screloire Mr. Osborne had a drawer 
especially devoted to his son's affairs and papers. Here he kept all the docu- 
ments relating to him ever since he had been a boy ; jicre were his prize copy- 
books and dra\ving-l)Ouks all bearing George's hand, and that of the master ; 
here were his lirst b-tters in largo round hand sending his love to papa and 
mammr. and cfuiveying his petition for v. cake. His dear god- papa Sedley wes 
more tlian nnee nienrmncd in them. Ciir.ses quivered on old Osborne’s livid 
liy^s, and hon id hatred and disappointment writhed in his heart, a.s lof»kiMg 
through some of I liesc p.ipcr:, he eaiuc on thill niimc. Tln-y were all muikevl 
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and docketed, tind tied with red tape, ft was — ‘ From deorgy, requesting 
5s. April 23, 18 — ; answered, April 25 — * or * Georgy about a poney, Oc^bev 
13,’ — and so forth. In another packet were ‘ Dr. S.’s accounts’—* G’s tailor’s 
bills, ’ and ‘ ontfit drafts on me by G. Osborne, junr,* &c. his letter from the 
West Indies— his Agents’ letters, and new.spapers containing his commissions ; 
here was a whip he had when a boy, and in a paper a locket containing his 
hair, which his mother used to wear! 

“ Turning one over after another, and musing over these memorials, the 
unhappy man passed many hours. 11 is dearest vanities, ambitions, hopes, had 
all been here. What pride he had in his boy ! He was the handsomest 
child ever seen. Every body said he was like a nobleman’s son. A Royal 
.Princess had remarked him, and kissed him, and asked his name in Kew 
Gardens. What city-man could show such another ? Could a Prince have 
been better cared for ? Any thing that money could buy had been his son's. 
He used to go down on speech-days with four horses, nud new liveries, and 
scatter new shillings among the boys at the school where George was ; when 
he went with George to the depot of his regitnent, before the boy embarked for 
Canada, he gave the Officers such a dinner as the Duke ol York might have sat 
down to. Had he ever refused a bill when George drew one ? 'J’here they 
were, paid without a word. Many a general in the army could not ride the 
horses he had I He had the child before his eyes, on a Ijinfdred different days 
when he remembered George — after dinner when he used to come in as bold 
as a lord and drink off his glass by his father’s siilc, at the head of the table — 
on the poney at Brighton when he cleared the hedge and kept up with the 
huntsmen — on the day when he wa.s presented to thq Prince Jiegent at the 
levee, when all Saint James’s couldn't produce a liner young fello\v. ^nd this 
this was tlie end of all, — to marry a bankrupt, and lly in the face of duty and 
fortune ! What humiliation and' fury, v;hat pangs ol siokncvss, rage, balked 
ambition and love, what wounds of outraged vanity, tenderness even, had this 
old worldling now to suffer under I 

Having examined tliese papers and ponilercd over this one and the other, 
in that bitterest of all helpless woe with whicli miserable men think of happy 
past times- -Goorge\s father took the wdiole of the documents out of the 
drawer in which he had kept them so long, and locked them into a wviting- 
ho.K, whicli lie tie<l and scaled with Ins seal. Then he opened the book-case, 
and took down the great red Bible we have spoken of— a pompous bopk seldom 
looked at, arul shining all over with gold, 3'here was a frontispiece to the 
volume, representing Abraham sacriticing Isaac. Here, according to custom, 
Osborne had recorded on the fly-leal’, and in his large clerk-like hand, the 
dates of his marriage and bis wife's death, and th^births and Christian names of 
his children; — Jane came first, then George Sed ley Osborne, then Mai ia Frances, 
and the days of the christening of each. Taking a pen, he carefully obliterated 
George’s names from the page, and when the leaf was quite dry, restored the 
volume to tlie place from which he, had moved it. Then he took a document 
out of another drawer, where his own private papers were kept, and having 
read it, crumpled it up and lighted it at one of the candles, and saw it burn 
entirely away in the grate. It was his will, wliich being burned, he sat down 
and wrote off a letter, and rang for his ^servants, whom he charged to deliver 
it in the morning. *lt vyas morning already as he went up to bed, the whole 
house was alight with the .sunshine, and the birds were singing among the fresh 
green leaves of Russell Square.” — (page 20?.) 

It would oxtcMul tills article to*an unreasonable length were we 
to do vote special notice to the re,st of ('.ven the principal dramatis per- 
sonte. Mi.'ss fe'rawley, Sir Pitt Craisley, his eldest son the sc- 
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cond Sir Pitt, Miss Briggs, Col. O’Dowd, liis delightful Lady (otio 
of' the Maloiiies of Bally-Miiloiiy,) J^ord Steyiic, Mr. Sedloy and his 
wife, tlie Miss Osbornes — would all bear a separate analj&is, be- 
sides a host of subordinates, touched off in a few strokes, with a 
vigour and precision tliat makes theiii perfectly distinct. The old 
Baronet, liowcvor, calls for one observation. There is a story current 
in London and very seriously believed, that on the ])ubIication of 
‘‘ Vanity Fair” a friend of Mr. Thackeray’s, whilst complimenting 
him on the truthfulness of the other characters, strongly objected to 
the first vSir Pitt as an o\itrage<ms caricature of an Fnglish Country 
Gentleman of tlic time. To which the author is said to have replied, 
tljat, strange as it might appear, Sir Pitt was an actual portrait — 
ilrawn iVoju the life. If this story be true, it explains wliat would 
otherwise aj)[)ear t() be inconsistent with that freedom from exag- 
geration and colored representation of tilings and manners whicli in 
onr opinion di^linguislies Mr. Thackeray’s Movcis IVoni those of Ids 
CotenijU'.raries. « 

It uill be observed that this sun-picture of the world is not a very 
bright one; wickedness, w<'akness, vice, folly, selfishness, hypocrisy, 
pride and ser\ility or absurdilv, may be noted in pretty nearly all 
Pu^'cluiviu ItTiS, a ml ci*ist a certain gloomy tint over the scone. Ami 
many have been the complaints, especially i‘n>m l,idi(‘s and lady- like 
critics, ol' the dark view of human nature* which it exhibits. “It 
may be trm*,” they say, “ tlu*re may ho (u-igiimls to tliese portraits, 
but it is a defect in Art to rejirodiice so much evil without a vur- 
respouding amount of good, fii chiircli, wo indeed over and over 
again call ourselves misev:i\)lo sinners ; we arc only indulging in a 
graceful act of self-Mlopreciation, and U'-ing a foniniln tliat moans 
notidng. Miserable sinners inde(*d ! What duly of life do wc neg- 
lect ? Which of the rommamlments ilo wo \iolate V Shall we 
not die surnuinded by sornuving famihos, aiul be recorded in genteel 
epitaphs : lie was a tender husband, a gf»od son, and an aflectionate 
father, &<*. ? ” Well, perhaps so; but it must lie roeolledcd that 
if ‘tVanity Fair” is a legitimate subject of desci ijiliou, the appeayaneo 
of your perfectly virtuous people therein is (jiiite out of nature. 
John Jbmvan, we believe, was tin* fir.>>t satirist who hit upon tlio 
topic. Ilow' does he p(*<»ple- his Fair ? There is Mjidain Bubble, 
my Lord llati'good, Mr. Smoothman, and the Itev, Mr. d'w ^tongues. 
Sir Having ( i reedy, Liidy IVigeing, and Mr. Fairing-botli-ways, 
“ and moieoNcr at this itiir, tliere is at all tunes to'“lje seen jugglings, 

r 

* Tho r.ilinliuriili in'VJOM’cr tU' Mr. 'lIuuKoray, liiiu Trutn ifie 

e'eo uf r .itiii II jc vmi‘S aii'l wratnt’ssph »if men wulj a wnmlt'ihil 

|Kmi(.s !m till' Kef fliaf fli**i*^aj*' \\i) poiif ici.iiis m litriaiy nn-n in *• Vanify rciu"— 
lionf; of '•‘us*’ 111 j*lirtrt. Lrl all i cviowi.'r.s, IlieiH’orr, fli.mk I lo'ir own vir t ii*' and 
Wisdom, tliat tlirv an* nui, as of li*»i mon aio. We womlcr wUat Mr. Tha<:keiv 

tJiou, ht <jt' this ap'-lo"} l- i hi*' sutiie ? 
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** cheats, games, plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, and that of 
“ every khuL” 

Mr. Thackeray seems to fancy that “ Britain Row** in the 1 9tli 
century is pretty much the same as when the great tinker wrote liis 
famous allegory. On his title-page he warns us against expecting 
a cheerful narration ; he, and we* see poor JackPiuhling stretchetl on 
the ground, gazing at his own sad face in a mirror, the Town of 
W(\'>tminstcr in the back ground. 

But when our author is accused of taking a hitter and cynical view 
of the world, it should be remembered that he is just as ready to dis- 
cover good as e^ il. If he never bids us bow^ the knee to perfect virtue, 
at all events ho never invites us to stone a monster of vice. If he does 
not paint a Paithlul or a Christian, lie does not horrify us with a 
giant Grim. He has a compassion for esTii his worst personages. 
The last words of young Osborne, as ho stands lacing the French on 
the ridge of Waterloo, are words of repentani*e, and determination to 
amend. lie dies like a man — doing Ills duty. Reuvdoa .C«wJey*s 
redeeming points have been mentioned. If Lord Steyne is profligate 
and violent, he has courage, shrewdness, and not an unkindly 
nature. Kveu the coarse and vindictive old Osborne is softened 
before his death. He is ashamed to find out that Dobbw'^^o# ditPPii 
■secretly contributing to tlie su|)port of his daugliter-in-luw and 
grandson — ashamOd and thaiddiil. ‘‘ What was it that old man had 
tried ouc(3 or twice in vain to say ? I hope it was/' says the author, 
“ that lie wanted to sec Amelia, and bo reconciled, belorc be left tlio 
world, to tlie dear and faithful wife of his son; it was most likely that, 
for his will shmved that the hatred wliich he had so long clierished 
had gone out of Ids heart/’ Your Becky, with her forehead of brass 
and heart of stone, is touched with shame, compunction, kindness, 
and '.ubni ration when she is in tlie pure company of Amelia and the 
lionest Major. Thronghont Mr, Thackeray’s works wc should look 
in vain for so bitter and unrelenting a satire as tlio cliaracters of 
Pecksniff and Ralph Nickleby. The folli^vtng critical observations 
of Charlc.s Lamb (quoted in the f^nglish Iwuionrists) may be applied 
as we*think even more justly to the author of “ Vanity Fair” Llianto 
Hogarth. 

“ I say, not that all the ridiculous snbj(Tls of Hogarth Jiave ne- 
cessarily sumetliing in tliem to make us like tliem ; some are iudif' 
fereiit to us, some in their nature repulsive, and only made inter- 
esting by the wonderful skill and truth of the painter; but I contend 
that there is in most of them that sprinkling of the better nature 
wliicli, like lioly water, chases away and disperses the contagion of 
the bad. They have this in tliem besides, tliat they make us acquaint- 
ed with the every-day human face — they give us skill to detect those 
gradations of souse and virtue wliich escape the careless or fasliJioiis 
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observer in llie circumstances of the world about us, and prevent 
that disgust at common life, that tedium quolidiananm formarum^ 
which an unrestricted passion for ideal forms and beauties is in 
danger of producing. In this, as in many other things, they are 
analogous to the best Novels of Smollett and Fielding.’* 

We are inclined to believe that tKc genuine terrors of Mr. Thac- 
keray's satire do not lie in its severity, but in its moderation. As 
we read it, wc have a disagreeable consciousness that it is a portrait 
of ourselves, and uncommonly like. Any one can simper compla- 
cently, as the lash is administered with dreadful force to Squeors or 
Mr. Pecksniff. It is rather pleasant to witness the whipped boy's 
various agonies. We wrap ourselves up in our virtue, and thank 
our stars that wc are not as other men are. There are no galled 
jades in nur stud. , But unless we harden ourselves very much in- 
deed, the case is different, when wo come under the observant eye 
of our calmer teacher of morals. We are like naughty school- 
As he takes the birch in hand we are ourbcWtv, 
compelled to drop on our knees, and, so to speak, unbutton our 
virtue. It is of small use to protest innocence or to bog for mercy. 
As our flesh smarts under each neatly delivered stroke, the 
us humorous parables of daws in peacock’s feathers, 
and foxes who have lost their tails, ex|)laiaing with great (dear- 
ness and force of illustration that the fable, names being ehang( 3 (l, 
is narrated of ourselves. From th(i Preface to ‘‘ Pemlennis” It 
appears that his frankness lias given offence. Indeed, wo fear that Mr. 
Carlyle is right in branding this age as an age of “shams.” Wo 
acquiesce with perfect tolerance in the peccadilloes of our fricmls, and 
very likely, «are no better ourselves ; we talk about them with con- 
siderable gusto over our claret after the ladies ha\e withdrawn, 
and they, as we are given to understand, indivlgc in similar freedom 
over their tea ; but if a moralist dares to draw bis characters with 
equal plainness, straightway a storm arises against the calumniator 
of his kind. “ Miserabiv.H.sinners indeed !” Meanwhile the hum- 
ble photographer, we hopcj will pursue his avocations, and hang 
his liomely portraits on our walls, though they have not the stateliness 
of Vandyke, the prettiiiess of Lely, the, courtly grace of Reynolds, the 
daring brilliancy of Lawrence, or the smooth, inane, gentility of 
Winterhalter. 

“ Vanity Fair” is the picture pf the manners of the last genera- 
tion, “ Pendennis” of the present. Major Pendennis, the uncle of 
the young gentleman who is the hero of the story, remains a speci- 
men of the Georgian school of morals, habits, and tastes, and points 
the contrast with his nephew and Warrington. 11 is complaints of 
the deeds of patrician magnificence and the disappearance of the 
“ great manner” which, as he says, “ only remains with us and a 
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few fxmillos ofFranoe” aro uniuensely entertaining. ITo is some- 
thing like the “great" Lord Chesterfield, and something like Sir Ro- 
ger do Coverley. I (e is a gentleman. He is perfectly brave and 
lionoralile, and tliongli selfish on principle, gcnero is by impulse, 
'i'horc is a great deal of iincomi^only good advice and shrewd phi- 
losophy delivered by the (jhl gentleman, illustrated with a terse wit 
and a copiousness of example that is irresistible. Let any one who 
meditates a tfU'Sitlh'fttiM hear the words of wisdom : — 

1 don’t know anytlnn'^ more pniniiil tlian ior a man to marry his superior 
ill aj^e or liis inferior in st-ition. F.im^y luairyinir n wcmian in a low rank of 
life, and having ymir house filled witii her eoiifuunded tau;rag and bohtail of 
relations ! Fancy yor wife attaeheil t<» a niotluT who dioppcd lu'i* h’s ; or 
coIIimI Xfarla M.irir»‘ ! How are yon to introduce lier into society? IS f}' dear 
Mrs. Fendenni I will name no names; Imt in the very host circles of London 
■society, I have sci-n men 'siillerinir tlio most excruciating e^ony. 1 liave known 
linnu to he cut, 1o helo^t utterly fiom the vulijjanty of their wives’ connections, 
^"iiat did l.ady Siia]j|i<*i ton do last year at her <lo|t*nne d.insant after the Bohe- 

all? S!ie told Lord f{i'o\vm‘lvor tliat he mi^^lit hiinir his dau^fliters or 
Neini them wilh a projiei* chaperon, hut that she would nFt rectuveTTalT^ 
.’Irowneker, who wms a dni«ru^ist’s dau;hter or some such thing, and as Tom 
W’.ig remarked ol hor, nerei w,inte<I medicine eertiiinly, for she, never liinl an 
/f in her lih*. (iood Lod, wliat would liavo* been the triniii.^ paii'jf of a sepa- 
ration ill tlio Hist instenci* to tiie cnduiing inllictum of i^)]) sta iji. ^ ip 
and intorcoui’st* with low people 

“ ‘ What indeed !’ said Helen, <li')i]y disposed tow-irds laughter, but yet 
chocking the mcliiiatian. tooMuse s'je icinmiiliered in wliot prodigious ro.syct 
her doceaseil liu'^liainl lo hl Maj(‘r Fendeiinilf, and ids stones of the great world. 

“ Tlion this fatal woman is tioj yeais oldm* than lli.it siliv’ young scapognico 
of an Artliur, ha]»peiis in such rases, my iluar ereatuie ? ] dont 'mind 

telling //on now that we are alone : f/titf ai f/i('fnff/t<:,s(sfi(fr <tf' 

( h(. f'c t . Look at l^ord Olodworihy come into a 
room v/itli iiis '.’ile \'liy, ' *»(1 (ioil, slu* looks like (dodworthy’s mother. 
W li. it's the ."i-.i' het,A’e»m Lo land L i-ly Willow hank, w hose loveinatch was 
iiotoiioiiN t llei as aire.idy c. her doan twice wlim siie has hanged herstdf (Uit 
o| jealousy for M i.lenioisielj (’unegondc l!ie dancer ; and jiiaik my W'ords, 
good trod, one day he'll //«*/ cur. the ohi woman down. No, my dear Madam, 
you are not in tin; world, hut J .im ; y>u are a little romantic .uni sentimental 
(ytiu know you aie —women with tlio'.-* l.irge htaoVft’ul i‘yes always are), vou 
must leave this m.itti r to rny expeiieme. M/ay this woman I marry’ at 
(*iglitei.dii an actre.>s id thiily ! l;.th hah 1 would .is soon he went into the kitcl/en 
and manied the eoo!:. ’ 

ivorlhy Major know.s iIk* IVeragn by licart, am! va]uc.s liiiuself 
on the know h'dgc. “ My dear boy," lu* woidd .say to l)is iiopliew 
with nionmljil (Mnio.stnes.s, “ yun <*amiot begin your gene.ilogical 
studies too early. T wisli to Neaveia you wouhl read in Debrett every 
d.ay/* U is not woinlgrhd that with the advatitagcs of siicli a guide, 
philosopher, and friend, Master Aitimr grows up rather stlfish and 
very dandified. His manner hecouies solemn and conceited. He is 
always splendid in chains, rings, and studs, irreproachable in light 
gloves and .shining boots, lly tbc aid ol his respected undo he be- 
‘onies a member of a good" club, and Ids name appears (at first 
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to Ills inef)al>l(? ileliglit) in tliosp columns of the* fnsliionublo news- 
papers that record tlio festivities of the great worhi. A more dash- 
ing writer tlian Air. Thackeray would have hunted this i<lca to death, 
and protliiced tlie conventional dandy of the stage, who dresses as man 
never dressed, talks avS man never tajked, and breaks into tlic m(»st 
pathetic scenes vitli panegyrics on his tailor or criticisms on tho 
heroine’s coilfure. Arthur Pendeimis is something more than a 
dandy, lie has a strong taste for literature, and writes pretty verses, 
very pretty verses, as may be seen hy the little poem of the “(hurch 
lkm*U” which he contributc<l to J.ady Violet Lebas’ s)>ring Annual, 
lie has a warm alfecti(»ii for his mother, a ])ui‘c beautiful tender lady 
such as Afr. Tliackeray loves to paint; ami be has generous admi- 
ration of his friend Warrington, whose chambers in the Temple he 
shares and who is his good genius. 

If Artliur is technically tlic hero, Warrington is tlio real henne 
character of the story, lie is sacrificed. liowe\er, ns l{eht'C(*a is s! • 
" crYiicM ill “-i vaiihoe,” and I.aura is not allowed to marry him. lie' i.'.- 
a noble fellow, of a temperament evidently congenial to lliat ol the 
author. He has precisely those moral qualities which Arthur waiit.^. 
Ho is stron^^, hearty, and gemiino. Though well borii,helaiighs at soci- 
al j^eJlftiVces; thougTi generous, hedo.spises seutimentallly. ile stamU 
six feet high, with great black w hiskers and a blue chin. At college 
he used to carry off pri/esandjhrash bargemen. In the simple aca- 
demic vocabulary he was “stunning” Warrington, W()rslii])ped lliere 
for his exploits of all kinds, a great jovial, honest, manly, liard-liead- 
ed fellow. Not a ladie.^’ man, but ^Yitb tlic capacity too of being a 
Jover and a husl>and, iftlie object should fall in his way. Wlienevi r 
Arthur is mitided to announce the selli.^li maxims ol' Mall pliilosit - 
phy or to be conceited, or to be sentimental, Wairington ojx ns fire 
from his heavy battery of sarcasm, and a grand engagenuMit takes 
])!ace. To our appreben>ion tbesi' animati'd conversations li»rm s<imo 
of the most iiitercsling^ portions of the btiok. Warrington, on the 
whole, is more in the vlgrrS'tliau Pen, but it is not the superioiity that, 
jrt religious novels, the Hev. Chipham Smith has o\Gr iiis Pininencc 
Cardinal Tridentino (or the reverse). Master Artluir generally 
carries off his guns and buriixs liis dead. We feel that the author 
has considerable .syinpatliy with the ardent young iiian's irregular 
impulses. In fact, he ranges liimself alternately with either com- 
batant, and like Dugald Dalgetty strikes with impartial vigour ami 
address whichever standard he is fighting umh/r. 

Hlanchtr Ainory is llecky »Sharpe, williout that lady’s strengtli of 
character. She is lively, good-looking, and accoinjdishcd ; an auda- 
cious flirt; and very (bnd of the g*)od things of this life. So far she 
resembles Mrs. Rawdon (hawley, but she is the slave of her tem- 
per, — her caprices arc liouiulless, her sentimentality ridiculous. 1 o 
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use a word wliieli, if not Kiiivlisli, must soon 1)C so — slic is an ar- 
rant “ Inmdjiipj/’ Ifrmo, slio is hy no means so agreeable a com- 
panion as the witty good-natured J]ecky, who never injured or an- 
noyed a living soul, unless she was tempted by her interest ov her 
ungovernable wit. IJIanclic makes lierself odious )>y a series of petty 
iinprovolvC<l sarcasms and grafliitous acts of malice. She hovers 
about her family, liumining and stinging like a moscpiito. I^aura, 
an innocent generous girl, of good sense, sweet tc'inpor, and 
liigli spirit, is the foil to Jilanche, as the little tender weak Amelia 
is to liccky. She is much too good ibr Pen, as Amelia is not 
good enough for Dobbin. The reader is almost iiuTmcd to agree with 
Lady ilockmiiisttu*, who regretted that Laura ha<l not taken 
Wbirrington. “ Iloin !'* her l.ulyship was pleased to observe : “ I 
should liave preferred niue-l)oar<l.” 

One of the in<)st amusing pcrsoJiages in this or any other novel, 
i^/Laptain Cost igan, the father of Miss Fotheringay, the actress. 

IS given with a wonderful phonetic trutliiuluess. Mr. Thackeray has 
j)uljlishcd an Irish tour, and evidently has studied tlie lionest in- 
habitants uf that Island witli great relish. hi«.*M'ani.t,y 
introduces l\’ggy OMkuvd with lier turlian and rcpaytlior. In 

Mrs. INirkins’s Ball” tlie Mulligan is a ])rominent figure. In 

Pc'udonnis,” besiiles (.ostigan, we have poor Shandon, a more 
relined tyj)e of the saun^ im|)rovideiit, kindly, jovial Irish tempera- 
ment. liis trusty Achates is a countryman, Jack Finncane, himself 
w’lrm-liearted and careless. All these figures arc* like e:ieh other, 
yet perfectly distinct. Zdcro’.s' non oioinibuH nun, n(C dirrrsa Inuint. 
(/ostigan is magnilicent, at the table of Sir Charles Mirabel, after 
that patron of the Drama has espou.seU the lovely Miss Fothcringay. 

At tir-t poor ( Vi^’s boli.uiour ‘ in ilio hoiglit ‘if j)nloit sooivtoe/ as he do- 
noiiunatrrl l«iily Mnabcrs dravvniii; room tahio, was barniloss if it was absmd. 
As ho olothod liis p*rson in his host attire, so ho '';'?'’otod the li»nL;;ost and rich — 
o^t wty^s in his vooaludaiy to dock his oonvoj^itmti, ainl adojitod a solomnity 
of d«‘i«oanoi* which stinoU with astoin'sliinont all those in wliosc c<mv- 

pany ho to ho, * Was \ our l/ocdyship in the Back tn doc?' lie 

would demami of ins d.iiii^htor. JJi*ol\(*d for your cipiipa^o in v:iiii--tlie poor 
ohl man was rn»t T;Mtifiod by the soijrht of Ids d.iniihlor's chariot. Sir t'lj. tries, 
1 saw yonr neom at I ho Ix'vco; many's the F.i vci* at the rastlo at Dublin that 
])oor old .lack CostjL;.in has attended in liis time Did tin; diiko look pretty W’cll ? 
Bcdad, I’J] call at Apsley IFouso and lave me cv aid upon 'urn. J thank ye, 
Janu's, a litrlo dthrop iporc chaepano ’ Indood he was magnificent in his 
conrlosy to all, uid addrosscil his ohNorvation^ not imly master and 
gucst<, hut to the domestics who waited .it the t.ilde, and who had some ditfi- 
culty in maintainiir^ their pioicssioiial^ irravitv wliilo. ilu'\ waited on Captain 
(Josli;ran. 

“ Dn tlie first two or three vi'^its to lu^ son-in-l.iw, (histigan maintained ai 
otrict sohriei'/, oontoiit to iiiikc up Ibi* his lost time when he got to tiie back. . 


VtrrTabmr, boustl'nliioss, good nature, conviviality, aud ut ^ tgy^v (;ou- 
lomptible tvoakiioss of cliaracter, are deliglitfully funny, tiis brogue 
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kitchen, where lie bragged about his son-in-law’s Clart and Burgundec, until 
his own utterances begun to fail him t>ver his sis.th tunibler of whi'skry-pmu-h. 
But with funiiliarity his caution \anished, and poor Cos lamentably disgraced 
himself at Sir Charles Minibel’s table, by premature inohriution. A cairi.ige 
\ras called for him ; the hospitable door Wiis shut upon him. Often and sadly 
did he speak to his friends at the kitchen of his resernhlance to King J^^ar, on 
the plea of his having a thankless choild, Ccdad — of his being a ]jorc, worn out, 
lonely old man, dthriven to dthrinkingby ingratitude, and seeking to dthro\su 
his sorrows in punch.” — (vol. ii. p. y(».) 

Nor ought wc to omit mention of Harry Fokor, whose good na- 
ture, love of pleasure, and shrewd simplicity, make him a great favou- 
rite everywhere. He is a capital specimen of the better class of 
young fellows of fortune, who are at this time engaged in the process 
of sowing tlieir wild oats. Kvery satirist makes a point of cnjoybig 
an easy triumph over these jovial, silly youngsters, whose dci’ccts, 
indeed, lie on the ‘surface, “ Hnslicd as they are with folly, youth, and 
wrinc.” It is natural, no doubt, for a poor starved man of letters Jo 
resent with a little asperity the insolent gaiety of fortune’s favoi:''ltof 
'and’'pdiirt ^nnewhat extravagant periods at tlieir expense. But tluj' 
world looks kindly on the boys and makes allowamrc for them, with 
perhaps something of melancholy retrospect at itsnwn youth. Many 
a h;ud foijght field J][as found the lads as gay and gallant as though 
tTicjTs^erc in a ball-room. Many a Gazelle^ hardly to be read with- 
out tears, records how the Nireusofhis house, fresh from the kisses 
of his motlicr,* has carried himself in battle with the same pluck that 
he showed in tlic hunting field, and marched up to meet his death, 
serene and smiling. 

Tliere is but one hateful personage in “ Peiulonnis” — Sir Francis 
Clavering, and ho is almost too contemptible I'or hatred. Blanche is 
disagreeable, and puts us rather out of patience. Mr. Morgan is a 
bad man, though a good servant. We can like the rest of the 
characters. Lady Kockininsler is shrcu\d and kind. That notori- 
ouj: old worldling the Major, that young rogue Harry Foker, 
j)oor Costigan, Bowes, the fiddler, Cajitaiii Strong, the Irish 
literary gentleman, Biing*i/ the publisher aiid his wife, all ‘uispire 
us'with more or less gt)od will. Ji^ven Amory, the returned convict, 
a gamester and drunkard, that Hogarth would have hung without 
nunorse, has some good points aboift him that quite engage our 
iuhniratiou when he stands by Sir Francis Clavering. J’lms the 
story is predominantly comic. Hid the success of “ Vanity Fair” 
make its author think better oPtlie world? Hoes the following 

'i Niiw/w; 0 (to 'S.vfnjOii' nyti* rpnr vViatj l^rrar^ 

\\y\aif)<j -V vioj; X«po7ro»o r’ ai'aicroij' 
tnj KaWifTTor; avij/i vtto ‘^IXtov ifXOh 
J’liir uWiSj' SavaiHv, ptr a/ii'/ioi'a IliyXfiwi'rt* 

{ Burner, 11. B. 1. (i:!.) 
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passage give a chic t() tlic maze of a satirist’s tlionglits on the 
world ? JIc speaks of the hravc George Warrington, 

“ The labour was done, and the night was worn away some hoiv, and the 
Ntjvcrnber dawn came and looked in on the young man as he sate over his 
tbr.sk. In the next day’s paper or quarter’s review, many of us very likely 
ailmired the work of hi.s genius, the jr.irioty of his illustration, the lierce vigour 
(»f his satire, the depth of his reason. There was no hint in his writing of 
the other thoughts which occupied him, and always accompanied him in his 
M’ork, a tone more nielanclitdy than was customary, a satire more bitter and 
impatient lluiii that which he afterwards sh<»w'od, may have marked the 
writings of this period of liis life to the very tew persons who knew hh style 
or his name. AVo have said befm’O, could we know the man's feelings as well 
as the author's thoughts how interesting most books would bo, more interesting 
than merry. 1 suppose harb^quin's face bthind his mask i.s always grave, if 
not inclancholv j ceitainlv each man who lives by the pen and liappon.s to read 
tills must remember, if he will, bi.s own experiences, and rccal many solemn 
hours of solitude and labour. What a constant care kate at the side of 
the di;.sk and accompanied him. Fever and sickness were laying pos.sibly in 
tjA* next room, a sick child might be there with a wife watching over it, ter- 
ji^.TtCvTTlnd in prayer ; or grief might bo bearing him down, a;>-l 
I'.efoni the eye.s rendering tlie jwipcr scarce visible as he wmte on it, and the 
inexorable necessity dnne on the pen. What man among ns has not had 
nights and hours like tiiese Y Hut, manly heart, severe as these pangs are, 
tliey arc tMiilurable ; long as the night seems, the dawn comes at last, and 
the wounds heal and tlie fever abates, and rest eoiifTs, us you' tO 
look back on tlio jmst ini.sery with feelings that are any thing but bitter.” — 
(vol. ii, p. tl2l .) ' 

''.I’hcrols no “ story” in “Peihlonnis”; it is a prosaic English career 
Ironi tlie cradle to inarringcq unmarked by any incident more .strik- 
ing than an abortive amour with an actre.^s, a jiluck’* at the 
nniveisilY, and the success of a novoL The narrative is subordi- 
nate to the description.s, wliicli, as u.sual, arc a<]inirably true and 
tlionglitfni, Jdfe at College, in Cluimbers, in tin.* Temple, in a fine 
house during the London season, has ne\er been nmre accurately 
painted. There is tlie .same watcldul eye and sly allusive selection 
uf detail which we admire in “ Vanity Fair." Some of our readers 
w'ili recogni^e the humorous carefulnes.s ;or tlic following picture. 
A ri(l^par\enii lainily are setting u|> a inan.sion in Grosveiior 

]Maci/ (tloe.s not the inention of that respectalde locality carry the 
fancy back acro.ss ocean and desert to tlic land of Court Gui<les, 
]]urke’s Peerages, and footmen*?) 

Tho dliiiug-nmni shutters f>f tlii.s hrindsomo mansion were freshly gilded, 
the knockers sliono "orgoous upon the newdy painted door, the balcony before 
the drawing room bloomed witli a poitaUe gardt-n of the mo&t beaiUiful plants, 
and witli iloweis, white, find pink, and scarlet; tlie windows of the upper room 
(the saore<l ehamboi’ ami dressing loom of my lady doubtless) ami r*'en u pretty 
little cfiscmeut of the third story, wdiich kecn-sighte.l Mr. l*cti presumed to 
belong to the virgi^ bednumi of Mi.ss IVtiinelie Amoiy, were similarly adorned 
with ilor.il (»niainent.-., and tho whole exterior face of tho house presented the 
most brilliant aspect which fresh new p.niit, shining plate glass newly cleaned, 
bricks and spcUcss mortar, could olFcr to the beholder. 
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“ ‘ How StnmiJ mifvt h.ivo ri‘j«*ice«1 in or^ani:5.in!» all this spIcn<loiir,' (bought 
Pen. lit* rer(»gin/od the olievalier's genius in the inagnjficcnce bethic him." 

“ ‘ Jjinly C^l.'ivering is going out for her drive,’ the. IVIaj(»r said ; ‘we shall only 
h UT to leave our pastehoanls, Arthur.’ Ho used the word ‘ pastehoaul* hav- 
ing heard it iVoiii some of the ingenmitis youth of llu* nobility about town, and 
as a modern phrase suilod to Pen'.s tender years. Indeed, as tlie two gentle- 
men reached the door, a larubu. drove up5'a magnilicent yellow cariiage, lined 
with hr(u*ade (»r .satin of a faint cream ecdour, drawn hy wondeiful grey horsc.s 
with lluining nhbolis and harness blazing all over witli rrest.s ; no I<'s.s than 
three of these heraldie ('ublenis surmounted the coats of ai'in.s on too, ])aneiN, 
and these shields contained a ]n'utligions number of qxiarterings, betoKening tin* 
antiquity and splomlour of tlie houses of (IlaNcring and Snell. A eoacliman in 
a ti'j:ht silver wig surmounted the uiagnifieont hammer eloth (whereon the, 
same arms w*‘rG woiked in bidlion), ;uid controlletl the prancing greys— a) oung 
man still, but of a solmiu countemince, W'ith a laced \v«ii.stcoat and hnckJes in 
hi.s shoes— little buckles, unliKe tho.se which John and Jcanies the footiiien 
Wear, and which we^ know an* large, and spread elegantly over tlie foot. 

One of the loaves of the hall door was opeiiod, and John, one of the largest 
of liis race, was leaning against tlie door pdlar, wdth his ambrosial Imir j/owd^r- 
ed, his legs erossed, heautitul, .silk stockinged, in his hand his cane g«‘hihcad' ‘ 
'Ti^i7rwTWh*‘ryiir^'*Vrt.ij]ies was iiivLsible hilt near at hand, waiting in tlic’fialL 
Avith the gentleman who doe.s not wear livery, and ready to fling down the roll 
of h.iir cloth over which her ladyship was to step to her caiiiagc. These 
things and men, the which to tell of demands time, are seen in the glance of a 
pnuti S4‘ d eye, and in f^^ict the Major an<t IVn liad .scarcely cios.-'ei] tlie direct 
wtTeTi'tTflf^^Wnid hattaut of tlu* door flew open, tin* hoi.se li.iir carpet tundded 
d<uvu the d(‘or steps to thosi' of tlu; carriago : John w.cs opening it on (me si«lo 
of the emblazoned door, and Joume.s on the other, ami two holies, attired in liie 
highest stvle of fa.'.hion, ami acconqianied by a third who canied a nieuhcim 
spaniel, yelping, in a light him* ribbon, came fortli to ascend the euniage. 

“ Miss .Vmory was tlie first to enter, which slic did with aeiial lightness, and 
took the pdaco which .she liked best. Lady Clavering next folIowuMi, but her 
Jailysliip was imm* mature of age and heavy of foot, and one of those fei*t, 
attired in a green satin boot, with .some pait of a stocking wliich was v('iy fine, 
whatever the ancle mightbo wliich iteneiich’d, might be sein .swaying on the car- 
riage stoj;, a.s lu'i' ladv.ship luancd for support on the arm of the UMbtonlmg 
Jeaines, by tln^ < uraptnrcd ob.scrver of female beauty who liappentd to bo 
pjtsslng at the time of this imposing ceremonial.” (vol. i. p. ob'a.) 

Aguiu tlie same mansion at sunset : — 

“ As the dinner at Avhieh\^n and his uncle took their places wa'^bnof one 
of«i>ur grand parties, it Jiad been served at a consider aldy cailier lunVivtlian 
those eetvmouial bamjuel.sof the J^ondon sea.sori, which custom has ordained 
shall scarcely take place before nine o’clock^ ami the company being small, and 
M iss nianche anxious to betake hei self to her piano in tile hawing room, 
giving constant hints to her mother to letreat, Lady (,'lavcring made that 
signal very speedily, so tliat it was quite dayliglit yet when the ladies readied 
llie upper iipailmciits fiom the flower ,^*mbroideuMi balconie.s of which they 
coidd command a view of the two J’ark.s; of the poor^eouph's and diildren .still 
saunb.*ring the one, and of the equipages of holies and the horses of dandies 
passing through tlie arch of the other. 'I’he miu. in a word, ha<l not set behind 
the elms of Keii-sington (Jaiden.s, and^ was still gilding the statue erected by 
the ladies of Kugland in honor of libs flrace the Duke of Wellington, when 
Lady Clavering and her female friends left the gentlemen drinking wine. 

“ The windows of tlie dining room were opened to let in the fresh air, and 
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to the l>y in the street a pleasant or perhaps tantalisiiiGf vii*\v 

ofsiK <j;entlenien hi white waisteoats, with :i ipiantity ordec.inlers and a variety' 
of fruits hel'oiv tlieni ; litlh‘ Ijoys as tliey pissed and jmnped up at the area 
railinivs and toi»k a pe<‘j», said to one anothiM*, ‘ Mi hi Jim, shoniiin't y«»n like to 
l> ‘ there, and hare a cut of that there pine ajiple f ; the horses and carria;*-es of 
the nobility and ;i:entry passed hy^ conveying; tliem to JJel^rav'uui toilets ; tlie 
polieernan, with elampin:; feet, patrol??d up and down before the mansion, tlie 
sliades of evoniniT bei^an to fall, tlie i;asinan came and liglitt'd the lamps before 
Sir Francis’s door, the butler entered the diniii'i room, and illuminated the 
antique «jotliic clianddit'r over the antique c li ved oak dinhi;; table, so that from 
out.Nide the limise you looktjd iiiwanls upon a niirlit scene of leastiiiir and wax 
c.indlos, and from within y«iu beheld a vision of a ealm summer evenin'^ and 
the wall of Siint James’s Vark, and the sky above, iii whieli a ^Uir or two was 
pist bo'^inniriir to twinkle." (vol. i. p. JITS.) 

Thackeray’s lur^o sympathy for all classes of men preserves him 
uncontaiiiiiiateT from ihe vnlj^ar “ geiitility” of one class ol writers 
anti the valour nuleuess of atmiher. llo is as free iVom tlie snol)- 
twathlle of a fasliitmahlc novelist as from tin* hittm* envious 
,:teT]ism of a prof<‘ssetl “ mati of the people,” 
the ptior from a club wiiidow nor the rich from tho toj) ol ati 
omnilms, hut ,i;ives eatdi a fair sitting' in turn without fear or lavonr. 
ITc has travelled, as ev(M‘y one uow-a-day lias travelled, and (.Mirielusl 
his expel iiMice hy noti's taken among the ro’os and,/’yy/*/\<rtyiVf^l 
Home, in the plelsaiit llhiiie-land, in the Champs Klysees, in Dublin, 
and in Droadwav. It is ea.^y to gather from his books that he has 
a tincture of Cerman and Italian letlors, and is a lino J’rcMidi 
scholar. Jha the child’ use to him of his meditations In foreign 
cities and amongst lineigii ])Coj)le has been to render more viviil, 
and ilelliK' more sli irply, bis notions ol Ins own conn try men and 
vvoMUMi. WTtlj tlie co!isciousne<s ol power he delights in elaborating 
the conipIe.vL diaracter of an English gentleman, which has so often 
bi’en attempted by dillerent hands, and seems to pn///.lo compatriots 
almo'^t a^j mndi as roreigner>s. He dwells with a mixture ol satiric 
humour and fomhuvss on the acciilents which produce that bundle 
of pa^doxes, weaknesses, prc'judiccs, virtues. Jlio tendei, 

inoth^Vly care, the childliood spent aiPo:g- flowers and green woo.ls, 
the public sdiool, where cadi beam and Wviiuscot bears historic nanies 
carved liv lads since famous as staiesinen and warriors. Ihe 
inevitable" Latin verses, the ilorace and Homer, the rougli sdiool 
life, tlie lloggiinr, bullying and lighting, the wliolesomo country 
sjio’rts, the nicket, boating ami foidbail, the ponoy, tho first nuH‘t 
i>f the’hounds,— 0 that rapturous a* id never to be forgotten event!— 
the University with *its medieval traditions, (juaiiit antiijuitles, and 
jolly academic vonth, the x\ristot,le, Thucydides, Dlato, and Aristo- 
phanes, the fiery debalo at tho “.Lnion,*’ when the son of a cotton- 
spinner overwhelms a pei r and is crushed in turn by the yoiuigeNt 
bov of a pr^^'soii who has £400 per aiiiiuui to his income, the great 
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breakfasts, the osrapailos, j)lucks or honrtrs as tho case may 1)0 (both 
natural aiul ilcserviiijr our syinpatliy), then the cainpruun i»i 
the introiluet’uui to the ereat worhl, the M)leinn 'oMnijuetSj *he 
IkiIIs, tlie flirtations, the little diniKus at (ireen^vlcli a«ni 
the rides in Rotten Uow, theinorninjrs at the club,- tin eiKhantinj: 
Opera or J^’roneli play in the cveniiig, the less reiined pleasures of the 
“ Cave of Harmony,” a!id the literary eoterio at nioht. I lu n ih.' 
tour among the jj;reat oitl merchant cities orilidi nul a?id 
witli their cathedrals, hotels de ville, rare pictures and jiointed ga'des, 
the “ free and German Rliine” with its pleasant hills, enstlo 
crested, and its wicked, gay watering places, tlie majestic Alps, the 
broad ami rich l^ombard plains, watered by so !ir.ich blood, tht3 
melancholy classic and jiriestiy grandeur of clei nal Uom<', the blue 
Mediterranean, , rippling pa.st noble- co.Msts IVingcd with orange 
trees, cruwi‘.o<l with beech and oak, the land of art ami 
and imperishable story ; thence !)y Photaeaii Marseille to ^vo 
cn iO till \vi» turn away from the bine distant 

speed to Paris, the festive, the imperial, ihe witty, the city c'f <l;o 
present, and so by the mail-train to homely London Priilg'*, v) ' ■ 
stern hanl work begins under the clieeiing inlliieme (;f \ovemb / 
^ JUl^hi.^ amhiuncli more has Mr. Th.ai-kcray himself pa><d 
throngli and imted well ; and traced the (‘li’e<‘t ol' each and C‘\. ' 

incident in tlu^ largo edmaitional cemrse upon the jmpirs mm*! h 
produces not a man ofscicjiicc* or learning, nor an aitist, nor .i >• 
iicniarlv accomplislied man, nor a man specially ailapt« d to i'\*'(*! • 
any calling, but a (frji(l('nj((.:u wliaf«wer that wonl m,iv kmii. 
lie less alive to the pOiMiliaritics of the personages who ndm. 
or who surround and are colorcil by this ccMilral figure. AdiM-r .'* „ 
imitating, envying, detraetiinr, cainnmiatme:, coiitemi;m>:, as m:-' 
lie tletermined by the several antecediast and nalnrai lieiJ. of eai i- 
the sycophants ami toadies, the tutors and goV(>rne'>ses, tin* vah f ■ 
buthu's, and footmen, the sturdy jealous democrat, tiiin ly the fulnr 
historian will turn to tltV^.* thoughtful and genial picturi's ol'^diglisi’ 
life, ami study them wiih kie same gn.-to and confidence asl^we tio 
the painU'd and written comiMlios (d* Ili»gaiLh and Yielding. 

It is an obvious, ratlu’r tlian an ac<;nraLe ])ieee of criticism on Mr. 
JThackeray, to say that he is d(‘iicient in iinagiiiation. In one scmisc*- 
"of that word we believe it to be quite true. We flo not gather 
from any part of Ins writings tliat he lias a stnmg craiti\e power. 
His eye never seems to roll in a fine frenzy under the poetical 
afflatus. ^Ve fancy he writes w’ith labour, draw ing on his meinoiy 
rather than his inventiioi, criticising coldly and polishing with toil. 
He has a natural vein of rhetoric Mideed and a love of illustration 
whicli he keeps under se\ ere control ; but we believe bis originality 
springs more from a knowledge of books and men than from tliat 
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jiative fen’our of toinperarnGut wliicli is so remarkable in Charles 
Dickens, llo never seems to be liauntccl by the shapes that throng 
upon the dayilream of the poet, though he is not ilispleasod to show 
his ])ower of concliing graceful thoughts in pretty verse. 

Ihit ill another and e(|ually proper use of the word he has incom- 
parable imaginative }>o\ver. Ite frames images so complete and 
distinct that we fancy we are intimate with all his characters. Wo 
love some of them, like some of them, hate others, feel pity, con- 
tempt, admiration i*or tliis or that personage as if they wore 
our acquaintances. We argue about their motives and actions, 
as we do about the motives and actions of people we meet every 
day. Wo believe in tliem as implicitly as wo do in the Bluo 
Book and the Jhist Oflice Directory. lie masters our credulity 
at [>loasiirc. We have more Mian once coinpijrcd his tliought- 
Inl portraiture to that of Hogarth. The devices employed by 
Ip'U in order to increase the illusion of the scene strongly remind 
f.r tlmt groat English painter, lie is remarkr»’'^3' 
lietriils of locality, ]KHlegree, costume, and dialect. Every one must 
llogartirs dreadful picture of Gin,” and the horrid 
f j i-thfuliioss girentoit by the spire of St. George's Bloomidniry 
’ '-udi towers above llio squalid houses. S( 5 ».\lr. is 

f j-oPj;! to iijfonn us of the exact addresses of all Ids dramatis per- 
•i 0 Airs Rawdou Crawley lives in Curzon Street, May Fair, Mr. 
O-'torne in Russell Square, old Sedley after Ids bankruptcy 

iemov(‘,s to Rromptoii. Major IVndeinds lodges in Bury Street 
Si, Jaiiies's, Arthur IVndenids and Warrington have chambers in 
f/iml) C'ouit, 'lemplc, Captain Strong in Shepherd’s Inn, (of course 
. uiy J^oudoners can fully appreciate the value of this circumstantiality.) 
Do {Icligkts al.M) — and here we arc reminded of Sir Walter Scott 
— in claboratmg the pedigree and family connections of his 
characters. Tlie genealogy of the Cravvleys we think is a most 
happy blending of allusive humour and dramatic propriety. The 
pedigree of the great house of Gaunt is writ^ .11 with a larger band but 
tlie sa ne curious finish. lie has in this Aay created by Ids several 
works quite an aristocracy of noble families, completely furnished 
with their escutclK.'ons, mottoes^ country seats andcousanguinities, and 
we do not marvel in each siu‘(*eeding novel at catcldng glimpses of 
the same groat jiciiple any more tlian we do at meeting Lord John 
Russell at 0 o'clock in the inoriiiiig in Richmond Park, and in Parlia- 
ment Street at b in the afternoon. * We should rather be surprised 
if we did 7wi hear something of folk so distinguished, ai^d we look 
for the familiar names in “ the Newcoines'’ as we do for a mention 
of Lord Raglan and the Duke of Jsowcastle in a fresh fortnightly 
batch of the London Times, It is quite singular that a critic ot note 
shouhl have taken objection to this artitice as if it showed a want of 
VOL. L— NO. I. , 11 
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invention. Its pnrpose is obvious, and Afr. Thackeray, as we think, 
employs it with consummate ingenuity and effect. 

Equally laborious in other matters of detail, he turns to account 
liis fastidious taste for pure English, giving vivacity and truth as 
well us comic humour to his dialogue by phonetic renderings of ouv 
tongue as it is spoken or mis-spohoit by persons of various educa- 
cation and birtli-place. This perhaps is a description of fun that 
is not relished by every one. It is indeed a little malicious. We 
have often thought liow ridiculous the “ licroino of domestic drama’* 
would be made if she were iutroducal (as in strictness she ought 
to be) “ liiiivoUin Evn’s blessings on tlie ed of her Ma.” and 
telling the wicked lord that ho is an “ ojus orrid beast.*’ Mr. 
Thackeray is, liowever, impartial as usual, and notes pretty nearly 
as many oddities of dialect and accent in the Army and Navy Club as 
he does in the servants' hall. Again, lie does not disdain to draw 
our attention to the costume of his ladies and gentlemen, or to describe 
ball dresses -and shirt fronts of the mode, as pleasantly as Sir 
Walter does the plate-jack and vaunt-brace, the buff coat and 
morion of his men at arms, or the kirtles and farthingales, brocade 
and miniver of his dainty Medieval ladies. Nor ought wo to omit 
itoliee of-another matter of detail on which he must Juive spent infi- 
nite labor and ingenuity, — the nomenclature of his characters. We 
think critics have not paid to this topic the attention it deserves. 
There are four distinct systems of selecting or inventing names wlii(‘h 
may bo discovered in works of fiction. They may be called the senti- 
mental, the common-place, the allusive, and the odd. The first died 
happily with the Minerva Press, and may be allowed to remain in its 
grave undisturbed. The throe remaining mctluxls are still in full 
vigour. The common-place requires no great invention or sl;ill ; 
but on the other hand it does not offend our taste, and lliore i.-s an 
air of reality produced by giving fictitious people the names tliat are 
familiar to us in every day life. Tlie altusive is an effective but 
dangerous edged tool, w}ii4;h is apt to cut the fingers of an unskilful 
or careless workman. We kdmire the masqed fun of Jarndyco 'versus 
Jarndyce, (the title of a bitter family suit in Bleak House,’ ) but 
we are disgusted with the extravagance of Warren’s “ Tittlebat 
Titmouse,” Oily Gammon,” and tlie “ Reverend Dismal Hor- 
ror.” It is only a very poor fancy that can be tickled with such small 
jokes as these. The odd method of nomenclature has existed on the 
stage from respectable antiquity. It is used sparingly by Shaks- 
peare, more freely by the dramatists of Charles the Second’s era, 
and is resorted to without scruple by our modem farce writers, hlr. 
Dickens, whoso theatrical taste exhibits itself clearly in all liis works, 
is very fond of raising a smile by this kind of eccentricity. Samuel 
Pickwick, Nicholas Nickleby, Dick Swiveller, Chevy Slyine, 
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Cliarifcy PccksnifTc, Jfr. Toots, Mr Sitiulhvml, occur as examples. 
Wo must confess that humour of this kind soon palls on ns, and it 
cannot wo tliink without bad taste 1)e applied to characters that are 
brought much before the reader’s eye. Mr Thackeray chiefly uses 
what we l)ave called the allusive jnethod ; but with this peculiarity, 
that ho is careful so to disguiseicach name that to a hasty reader it 
appears totally devoid of significance. The vtU is sometimes thin 
and transparent, as when a raiHsh man about town is named Captain 
Blackball, and a determined haiard player the Ilonblo Mr Douccaco; 
but more commonly the disguise is so complete as to bafli© the 
penetration of any but a determined investigator. Perhaps it is 
not every one who has detected the poisonous influence of Mr. Wen- 
, ham, the great critic and jackal of Lord Steyne, the frailty of 
Madame dc la Crucho Cassci, the serpent sting of the Baroness von 
Schlangonbad, the blackleg propensities of a jfcntleman with so 
common a name as Loder, or the Arabian tourist in Mr. Bedwin 

• Sauds^ As far as we know, Mr. Thackeray is entitled, if not by 
^fight of invention at all events by right of improvement, to the 
patent right of this artifice for concealing art. It is c.*isy to un- 
derrate the ingenuity and knowledge necessary in order to practiso 
it with success. It is not every one that couy like Jitim invent a 
Immovous Court Guido, Peerage, and BanmoUge, that to all ap- 
pc;xran(‘e arc as solemn and aiiihcntic as those interesting publica- 
tions themselves. 

Mr. Thackeray’s stylo is such as might be ex])cctcd from a man 
of the w'orld. It is not what is called a line style, but it is true, 
clear, and emphatic. It contains a great deal which would have 
shocked the late Doctor Blair, and very little that would have com- 
manded t]i(3 praise of that exploded old pedant. It frotpiently vio- 
lates the canons of elegant composition laid clown for the iustruetiuii 
of British youth, and would even, wo think, supply examples of 
“ incorrect” writing for a new edition (should it ever bo called for) 
of the “ Belles Lettres.” In fact it is never prim, formal or stilted. 

• So keou a satirist as Mr. Thackery is not likoly to commit the 
ludicrous inconsistency of treating familiar topics in any other thaic- 
a familiar manner, lie uses accordingly the hearty colloquial Eng- 
lish in wliich educated men speak and think, and he finds it rich 
enough and plastic enough to clothe all his thoughts with ease ami 
propriety. 

But though his English is colloquial, it is never slipshod. It is 
wonderfully condensed. It is wholly free from conventional flourishes 
and newspaper slang. The coldest logician will search* it in vain 
for a false image, a confused ipetaplior, an inconsequence or a 
pointless quotation. The keenest pursuit will never detect in it a 
trace of corrupt taste or slovenly execution. It is free from the 
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pompous Latinisms of the Johnsonian School, which allured so many 
of our ancestors, and the crude Germanism of Carlyle and Emer- 
son, which seduce so many of onr contemporaries. It is emphati- 
cally English — a poor compliment, some may think, but a compli- 
ment that critics can seldom honestly pay. 

He has enough of classical learning to salt his diction with that 
fine savour of scholarship which only scholar’s taste ; but he has 
also a qualification still more important for an English writer, tliat 
is not so common among our authors as we would have it. Ho lias 
studied with devotion the great works of our elder literature, and 
learned to love their manly trutliful spirit. He has communed with 
Massinger, Dryden and Pope, Steele, Addison and Fielding, Smollett 
and Goldsmith, and returned, as every one must, from such com- 
pany witli a large licart and wider sympathies, a generous admira- 
tion for excellence of all kinds, a hatred of falsehood, a tender com- 
passion for frailty, a brave, genial, contented spirit, an honest pride 
^n his country, and a love of the noble English tongue. It was 
a profound acquaintance with our English classics, Lord Brougham 
tells us, that more than compensated the great Lord Erskinc for 
his ignorance of Demosthenes and Cicero, and gave him that wonder- 
fjil comniaivl of pure language which distinguished him in tlie 
Senate and in Westminster Hall, in the days of Fox and Sheridan, 
Burke and Pitt. Whoever aspires to that kind of praise must draw 
from the same well of unpolluted water. 


Art. IIL— the EMPEROR BABER AND IllS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

1. A Eisto^'y of India under the two first Sovereigns of the home of 
Taimur^ Baber, and Mxmayim. By William ERSKI^’JB, 
Esq. 1854. 

Memoirs of Zeliir’-ed-din Mulummed Baber, written by himself, 
and translated partly by tho lato John Leyden, Esq. M. D., 
partly by WILLIAM Erskine, Esq> 1826. 

When Virgil re-appeared before the Roman world of literature in 
that tetrastich wliich begins with the words Jlk eyo qui quondam, 
he had only allowed seVen or at most eight years to elapse from the 
publication of his former poems. In the meanwhile he had made 
an entire change of style and subject, having rclinquislietl rural 
scenes and love-sick swains to sing of arms and a hero. But thirty 
seven years have passed since Mr. Erskine sent his memoirs of Bd- 
her for publication, and more than twenty-eight since they actually 
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iasued from the press. During those years, instead of selecting a. 
new subject, he has been employed with a tenacity of purpose which 
does him honour in collecting, arranging, and translating materials 
for a work which illustrates the same period, and the same countries, 
as liad engaged his previous studies, llis design extended much 
further tliau ho was permitted to*proceed, and we have to lament on 
his account, on his friends’ account, and on the public's account, 
that his progress was arrested when it was. If his history 
had been continued, so as to include the reign of the great Akber, 
it would not only have been more entertaining, but greater justice 
would also have been done by the author to liis own distinguished 
abilities, since it would have afforded ample scope for the euuacia<* 
tion of political and economical principles. 

As it is, Mr. Erskine’s two volumes are but an instalment of 
what was intended to bo a ponderous work, and their fault is, that 
they are too ponderous, in fact a little leaden. Their tinge of dul- 
lness nve attribute to causes which were in some degree unavoidable, 
but yet we conceive that the general plan of his compilation is a 
mistake, lie has adopted what we may call the old style of modern 
hist<H*y, that is, a style wliicli, previous to the appearance of Gib- 
bon’s extraordinary work, was usually adopted in JOnglaud. He has 
not paid attention to classification, which is most important for the 
successful discharge of an historian’s office, and may be reduced to a 
science, that can only be attained with labour and dilficiilty. To 
classify and exhibit the peculiarities of several periods in separate 
views is by no means an easy task ; for a wu*iter is apt to find tliat 
his arrangement has been injudicious, and instead of lucidity leads 
to incongruity. >Mr. Erskijio appears to have left this task unat- 
tempted. lie has been contented with simply following the course 
of his narrative, without directir»g any special efforts to an illustra- 
tion of men, manners, aiul ideas. The ancient writers of Greece 
and Rome were wiser in their generation ; nor would they have ob- 
tained and preserved tlioir reputation, if they had not offered to 
their readers more than a clironiclo of events. Ilerodfitus and Livy 
appeal to a love of the marvellous ; Thucydides is celebrated for 
his masterly episodes ; Tacitus for his sententious sayings, and 
sound pliilosopliy. Mr. Erskine, on the contrary, tries our patience 
with an unbroken cliain of narrative. It is true that lio has added 
in an Appendix a little information on subjects of which we long to 
know more ; but this might have Been worked up, and introduced 
with better effect intb the body of his work, A conscientious 
anxiety to be accurate, indeed, leads him into the minutesf details ; 
but interesting as trifles sometimes^ arc, they are not particularly so 
in his pages ; and many charming passages of original works, wliich 
were under his eye and with which he was thoroughly acquainted, 
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have been (we think injudiciously) omitted by him. Moreover, when 
striving to be exact ho wearies us with repetitions, and burdens 
his own style with forms of expression, which were aptly employed 
by his Persian and lllndustuni authorities, but do not fit well into 
the compilation of an Englishman. They cause us to miss some- 
times the influence of one master mkid, which ought always to be 
felt by the readers of an historical work. 

But we must not forgot that the commencement of a history is 
necessarily its least interesting portion. Who would delight in the 
annals of Ancient Greece^ if we had only accounts of tlio Cadmean 
period, and not of Athens in her glory ? And liow dull would the 
pages of English history appear to ordinary readers, if they could not 
get beyond the chapters on ancient Britons, and that puzzling Hep- 
tarcliy ! Our author then has been unfortunate in lighting amongst 
the feuds and border raids of Uzbek, Turki and Moghul hordes, occu- 
pying himself only with the first sovereigns of a famous dynasty, 
and slopping short before he has reached the Augustan age of In- 
dian history. His book has in consequence the appearance of raw 
material rather than a manufactured fabric, and it will be less accep- 
table to those “ who read for the sake of reading,** than to those 
yrlio like ourselves^ead in order to wnitc. 

Yet Mr. Erskine’s work — although not calculated to create a keen 
appetite in superficial readers—is beyond all question valuable and 
most important. Ornaments are lacking, but the structure itself is 
solid, and bids fair to bo enduring. From a confused mass of ma- 
terials the author has drawn a regular and autlientic narra- 
tive. With a patience and industry such as are rarely discovered 
in books of the present day, he has translated and collated ancient 
Turki, Persian and IlindusUiui manuscripts, and after weighing 
them in the scales of an unbiassed judgment, has handed to us theii 
facts and sentiments, not with those blunders which luay be detected 
in most Indian histories of European writers, but with precision and 
acuteness derived from Oriental (.experience. 

The Empeipr Bdbcr must be regarded as the hero of those two 
'volumes, and he is witliout exception the most interesting person 
that figures in the neglected annals of India. We do not tliinlc him 
conspicuous for the ordinary talents of a conqueror. Chengrz Khan, 
Taimur, and many others wore abler and more successful generals. 
Indeed a considerable period of Baber’s life was a t^siio of military 
errors, and wlien he succeeded in' founding an Empire, it was not 
because he had strategic talents in an extraordinary degr^, but be- 
cause ho was opposerl by degenerate and divided enemies. He is 
not entitled to tiis apotheosis as having been tlie greatest of war- 
riors, or even the wisest of statesmen ; but applying the words with 
which Dr. Parr tersely stated the comparative merits of Hooker, Barrow, 
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and Taylor, to tl»e tliree greatest Emperors of India, we may say^ 
that whilst wo marvel at iVurangzib and respect AkU^r, we love 
Bdber.* And let that numerous class of readers, who turn with dis- 
gust from Indiafi liist<u‘y, know that it woiikl present to them at 
least one Asiarch, whose memory tieserves their admiration and 
affectiojiate reverence, Bui we •will not, by "aying more in hia 
praise, anticipate otir narrative. 

Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Bdbcr was of Tartar origin — as weliavG 
been accustomed to c(dl it — but it appears that in Europe this desig- 
nation is used without proper discrimination. Tho Tartars were iu 
reality bnt a small division of a tribe, and* their name is incorrectly 
applied to the vast and migratory hordes with whom tho memories 
of Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane have been associated, terrible fel- 
lows including the Oighurs or genuine Ogres, wlio still spread terror 
ill English nurseries. There were throe grand divisions of those 
liordes, diflering from each other in manners, institutions, and lan- 
guages. Til the first division we place the Turks, of wdiom the mo- 
dern Turks are one branch ; in the second the Tunguses and Man- 
chus ; in the third the Mongols or Moghuls. Tho Turks wore the 
most nnmorous. Of their tribe was ^lahunul of Ghayini, who in tho 
eleventh cemtury carried liis victorious arms to th« centio of India, 
the Seljuki dynasties, wliicli were establislied in Persia, Damascus, 
and Aleppo, and tlie Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt. Othman also, 
who laid tlio foundations of the Ottoman Empire, was a Tiirlu 
Emir, and so was tlie great Taimur, wlK»se conquests at the 
end of the fourtoentli cemtury extended from the Caspian s(‘a 
to Delhi, '^riie Manchus about two lniiulred years ^ago con- 
quered China, and are now struggling there for existence 
against tho revivf’rs of a native dynasty. The Mongols were raised 
to importance hy their clansman, the mighty savage Cliengiz, wlio^-e 
successors inheriting his ambition extemled their empire over tlcit 
immense region which lies between the Sea of Korea and the Adriatic. 
Two of these liordes liavo esta))lislio<l themselves iu India, and there 
become anialganiaUMl. 'I'he larger number of Indian Mussulmans 
are of Tiirki origin, altlnnigli English liistory, adopting Native no- 
menclature, writes of all as “ and, echoing tho language 

of our coiuitrynuMi who first visited tliesc parts, styles the Em- 
jHTors “ Great Moguls.’' From early times adventurers of I’lirhi 
tace resorted in quest of fortune to India, where having risen to 
eminence they obtalncil in tlie end possession of crowns and founded 
royal ilynasties. Baber was of pure Mogliul origin, although hia 
jiaternal ancestors liad so long rcsideil in Turki countries, that they 

• 

'Qk^i^iov jih' Oaifjia^io icat <pi\Cj Tui\(o^ov, Parr's 

Note to his Spital Sermon, 
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Iiad adopted their maners and language. II is father was Uiner- 
liheikh Mirza, son of Mirza Sultan Mahnruuh wlio was a grandson 
of Tamerlane. His mother was dangliter of Yunis, Grand Khan 
of the Moghuls, a descendant of the ferocious Cliongiz, but himself an 
amiable man, who delighted in such literature as was accessible to 
him, and whose predilection for a settled abode, peaceful life, and 
civilized habits, so disgusted his rude followers, that the)" more than 
once disowned his authority and descHed his standard. It thus 
appears that in the young chiefs veins flowed the blood of two 
barbarians whom history has ranked amongst the greatest conquerors 
of the world. 

B&ber was born on the fourteenth of February 1483 A. n., and 
had only reached his eleventh year, when deprived of a father’s care. 
It is a singular %t, that the accident which led to this bereave- 
ment was similar to that which terminated the existence of Humdyun, 
his eldest son, who fell from the roof of his palace at Delhi, and 
died four days afterwards. Uinersheikh, Baber’s father, being a 
pigeon fancier, and following his favourite amusement on the 
summit of the steep which bis palace of Akhsi crowned, was — as 
his son tells us in an offhand manner — precipitated with his 
pigeons aiuipigcoii house, and took his flight into anotlier world.” 
Whether Baber’s account of his father is too partial we know not ; 
but certainly ho represents him as a favourable specimen of the Tar- 
tar chief, although his habits of drinking and dicing were gross viola- 
tions of the religion he professed. He was moreover a species of 

double dandy.” After telling us that the deceased, being ex- 
tremely coi^pulent, and yet anxious to preserve tlic symmetry of his 
form, used to tie his vest so iigliily that his relVactory protuberance 
would occasionally burst the strings and utterly defy restraint, 
the son proceeds thus : — 

“ As for liis opinions and habits, he was of the sect of Ilani'fah, and strict 
in his belief. 

“He never neglected the five regular and stated prayers, and din ing his whole 
life he rigidly performed the Kaza, (or retribiitorv prayeis an<l fasts.) He 
i'J^YOted much (jf his time to reading the Koran, lie was extremely attached 
to Khwajeli ObcidullAh, whose disciple he was and whose society ho greatly 
affected. The reverend Khwajeh, on his part, used to cull him his son. He 
read elegantly ; his general reading was the Khanisahs, the JVlesnevis, and 
books of History, and he was in particular fond of reading the Shahnarneh. 
Though he had a turn for poetry, he did not cultivate it. He was so strictly 
just, that when the caravan from Kbit*', had once reached thu hill-country to 
the east of A udej an, and the snow fell so deep as bury it, so that of the 
whole only two persons escaped, he no sooner received information of the 
occurrence, than he despatched overseers to collect and take charge of all the 
property and cffcct.s of the people of tbe,caravan ; and, wherever the heirs were 
not at hand, though himself in great want, his resources being exhausted, he 
placed the property under sequestration, and preserved it untouched ; till, in 
the couise of one or two years, the heirs, coming from Khorusun and Samar- 
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kand, in consequence of the intimation which they received, Iio delivered bfusk 
the ^oods, safe and uninjured, into their hands. His ^^enerosity was larje, and 
so \Viis his whole soul; he was of an excellent temper, affable, eloquent, ana sweet 
in his conversation, yet brave withal, and manly. On two occasions he ad- 
vanced in front of the troops, and exhibited distinguished prowess ; once, at 
the gates of Akbsi, and once at the gates of Shahrokiua. He was a middling 
shot with the bow ; he had uncommmi force in his list, and never hit a mau 
whom he did not knock down. From his excessive amuition for conquest, he 
often exchanged peace for war, and fiiemlship for hostility. In the earlief 
part of his life he was greatly addicted to drinking biueh and talar. Latterly, 
once or twice in the week, he indulged in a drinking party. He was a pleasant 
companion, and in the course of conversation used often to cite wdth great 
felicity, appropriate verses from the poets. In his latter days he was much 
adilictod to the use of maajun, while under the influence, of which, he was 
subject to a feverisli irritability. He was a humane man. He played a great 
<b^al at backgammon, and sometimes at games of chance with the dice.’* 
(Memoirs, pp. 8 , ) 

At Itis fiitliGi-’s cleatli Baber wa.s loft with two brntbers, Jelidngir 
Mirza and Ndsir Mirza, and five si.sters. Amidst turbulent dans- 
men and external foes tlie poor lad had to maintain his rights as he 
best could. Ifis liereditary possession was the country now called 
Kokan, but then Forghfina — a region which in his Memoirs he styles 
‘‘ the farthest limits of the habitable world.'' Proud of their descent 
frojn Taimur, the chiefs of this petty kiiigdom had disjDlayed a con-r 
siderable degree of pomp, and in their miniature court wore all such 
officers of state and the household as were usually maintained by pow'cr- 
fiil monarclks ; vot the re venues were so insignificant that no nnn’O 
than iliroc <)r four thousand troops couKl at any time be kept in 
pay. The Government wa.s a pure clespotisin, witli no restraint 
save the inlluence exercised by certain families, who having licre- 
ditary claims to piety, were, so long as they ol)served the forms of 
religion, oflicially recognized as .saints and licensed meddlers in 
politics. TIk^ only other check was the fear of revolt, which was usu- 
ally the consecjiionce of a inonarcli's incapacity or unbridled tyranny. 

So Baber now had a crown, and small iis it was, it was no play thing 
but indeed “a polish’d perturbation; golden care.” For Tartar 
chiefs \verc rarely or never j)erniittcJ to en joy undisputed possession 
of power. Tliy were (livi<lc(l into two cla.sscs ; one having the 
natural liabits of the cuckoo ; ^lie otlier lieing the cuckoo’.s victims* 
None ever thought of remaining where he was; if a chief could 
not eject a neiglibonr from Iiis U*rritory, then he nuist expect 
to be ejected himself. Like a pack of cartls, the little principalities 
were constantly being dealt out and sbufficil again. Ferglidna, 
Samarkand, llissdv, Kabul, Kandahar, Khorasan, were no sooner 
secured and partitioned amongst themselves by successful* invaders, 
than they were again throw n iiito inextricable confusion. They 
were attacked from within and without. In spite of the peoples* 
migratory liabits, the various districts would not have been so iii- 
VOL. I.— NO. I. 1:5 
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cessantly changing hands, if it had not been for tliat love of in- 
trigue and abominable treachery which disgraced these Northern 
Mussulmans, and remained with their successors when they had 
obtained new settlements in India. 

As might have been expected then, the little Bdberhad no sooner 
put his hand upon his crown, than iL was nearly wrested from bis 
grasp. The circumstances which thus placed him in jeopardy were 
as follows : — His father, who must be classed amongst the cuckoos, 
had made repeated attempts to dislodge Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, his eldest brother, from his Kingdom of Samarkand. He 
had also become involved in a quarrel with Sultan Mahmud, Khan 
of the ]\f oghul.s, and Ababeker Mirza Doghlat, ruler of Kdshghar. 
Three feuds therefore were left as legacies to liis lamily, and at the 
moment of his death the Sultans Ahmed and Mahmud liaving 
formed an alliance had actually commenced an invasion of his do- 
minions. With characteristic baseness the begsof Andejan, Baber’s 
capital, hoped to avert the danger from tliemselves, aud to pacify 
the invaders by treacherously seizing their boyish sovereign and de- 
livering him into the hands of his enemies. But the storm did not 
then break. Sultan Ahmed, finding liis troops dispirited, and liis 
own health declining, agreed to terms of peace : Sultan Mahmud laid 
siege to Akhsi, but tailed, fell sick, aud retired in disgust ; 
and Ababeker Mirza, wlioso solo object was plunder, wltli- 
drew when he found that an adequate Ibrce was prepared 
to give him battle. Yet Baber’s enemies contrived to rob him 
of two districts, Uratippa and Khojend. The former never 
again acknowledged his rule ; the latter lie subsequently recovered. 

Losses and suflerings teach saints, not princes, patience and for- 
bearance. The young chieftain had already acquired a taste for ag- 
gression, and not contented w ith asserting his rights, began to cast 
Ids wolfish eye upon a prey which he coveted during all his future) 
career, but which was destined to be always snatched from liim, 
when he had pounced upon and apparently secured it. Samarkand, 
the chief city of Mawerannalier or Traiisoxiana, liad been tlio Great 
■ Taimur’s capital, and was by him bequeatlied to his posterity, who 
were to hold it according to their right of primogeniture. Together 
with other provinces, the city and circumjacent territory became 
the portion of Sliahrukli Mirza, the conqueror’s eldest son, and in 
duo course, of Sh^^hrukh’s eldest son, Ulugh Beg Mirza. The Go- 
vernment was then usurped by Abusdid, Uliigli Beg’s second cou- 
sin, and Bdber’s grandfather. Abusaid’s eldest son, Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza,sueceedod, andinspite of the efforts wliichhis younger brother, 
Baber’s father, made to deprive hjm of it, retained it until his death, 
tfhen it was inherited by his next brother Sultan Mahm6d Mirza, 
at whose death the great men of the place cliose liis younger son^ 
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Bayesangliar IVlirza, to be their sovereign. Hence at this time 
Bayesanghar was the de facto ruler of Samarkand. 

Great was the reputation in which Turks, Uzbeks and Moghuls 
lield tliis city, as one of tlie richest and most populous in the world. 
Alexander the Great wms supposed to have founded it, and Taimur 
Beg had adorned it with a stately palace of four stories in height* 
which had become famous under the name of Gok-serdi. Its 
markets were amply stored with the delicious fruits and abundant 
harvests of the surrounding country, and gardens within the walls 
invited its citizens to pleasure and repose. The shops and manu-« 
factures were the best of the age ; and its merchandize was exported 
to all quarters of the globe ; its colleges were celebrated for the 
sort of learning then in vogue ; and an observatory with astrono- 
mical apparatus was regarded as an object of wonder by all visitors. 
Mosques were numerous ; but above all one stood conspicuous, 
^Yith four hundred ami eighty pillars of hewn stone supporting its 
huge dome, and having inscribed on its pediment in letters so large 
that they might bo read at a distance of two miles, the following 
passage of the Koran : 

“ And Inu\uiM and raised the foundations of the norsB, 

SAVING, Loud ! ACCEUT it from us, for thou art HE^WIIO nEARETlI AND 
KNOWF/ni : Lord ! make us also resigned unto thee, and shew us tut 

IIOLV CEREMONIES, AND DE TURNED UNTO US, FOR THOU ART FLACABLE AND 
MERCIFUL.** 

The Prince Bayesangliar Mirza was threatened at this time by 
two hostile armies, w hen Baber hearing of the confusion into which 
the country was in con.scquence thrown, but having, as far as we can 
discover, no Yvrongs to be redressed, no cause of quarrel except an 
unscrupulous ambition, resolved to lead against him a third army of 
invasion, lie liimself thinks it quite unnecessary to assign any rea- 
son for this aggression, and merely tells us, that after having re- 
ceived intelligence of the disturbances in Samarkand he too mounted 
bis horse and set off with an army to attempt its conquest. 

On this occasion he came for the first time in contact with Shei- 
bani Khan, a man of note, who frequently crossed his patli after- 
wards, and must therefore be |ycsented to the reader. Sheibdni’s 
grandfatlier was Abulkliair Khan, chief of the confederate Uzbeks, 
who formerly roamed in independence over the deserts which lie be- 
tween the rivers Yaik and Sirr, but had been expelled from thence 
by stronger tribes and driven into Mdw^rannalicr. The younw 
Slieibani aftenvavds repaired to Bokhara, where he was wejl received 
and hospitably maintained. Then establishing himself on the bor- 
der of his old familiar deserts, he !^oon had the satisfaction of seeing 
his late grandfather s followers flocking to his standard. Treachery, 
backed by considerable courage, placed him in a short time on the 
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high road to po^vcr, and eventually he obtained prossossion of 
Bokhara by attacking and defeating the son of his patron, the 
former ruler. He now cast his eyes upon Samarkand, and at the invita- 
tion of the beleaguered Bayesanghar approached the spot where Baber 
had taken up his winter quarters. Too cautious, however, to risk an 
action ho passed aside aiid entered* tlie cky. Bayesnnghur, disap- 
pointed at his refusal to engage the enemy, received him with such 
undisguised reluctance, that he soon took his departure. Bayesanghur 
himself tlien abandoned his capital, and Bal>er, as he tells us, 
gained “ complete‘possession of the city and country of Samarkand.” 

But in this instance success was Baber's ruin ; for he had left 
his brother Jehangir Mii'za at Andejdn, and amongst Oriental races 
royal brotliers are much more dangerous people tlian national foes. 
Jehdngir had no patrimony ; so he proposed to make himself comfortable 
in the nest which B^bev had vacated. His design was soon execu- 
ted witli the aid of numerous partizans, and he became master of 
Andejiin. The conqueror of Samarkand was unfortunately for him- 
self confined at the time to his couch by severe illness, and as a 
false report of his death was spread abroad, his friends did not 
venture to come forward in his cause. On his recovery he made the 
best of his way to Jus own country, but the very day on wliich he 
started, his castle of Andejan was surreiulcred to Ins enemies. Sheibuni 
Khan and his Uzbeks licaving of his departure proceeded at once to 
occupy Samarkand. So there was Baber like a gambler wlio lias 
made a desperate throw and lost all. With the instinct of rats the 
faithless Moghuls left a falling house, and no more than two or 
three hundred adherents were left to him. The mortified youth 
found himself a wanderer on earth, and having nothing to do but 
to sit down and nurse his grief, he did so and wept bitterly. 

Fortunately at this juncture tlie capricious governor of Andejiin 
turned round again, and declared in his young master's favour. So 
after an absence of two years Bdbcr re-entered liis capital, where he 
enjoyed for sonic time prosperity, until a false step placed him oiico 
more in great danger. This en*or may be attributed, perhaps, to 
the influence naturally exercised by older and designing persons 
over a lad of seventeen years. JMir Ali Dost, the Governor 
and Baber's relation, a man of* bad disposition, had continued to 
hold the reins of power whilst pretending only to act as Minister- 
Under liis influence Bdber listened to the complainfi of sonie old ad- 
herents, representing that they bad sufiered from the rapacity of 
certain Moghul irregulars, who had formerfy committed ravages 
whilst serving under the standard of his enemies. Althougli these 
tiiaraudors were now in his service* yet the young Prince permitted 
the petitioners to take the law into their own hands and recover the 
property of which they affirmed that they had been unjustly deprived. 
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The consequence was, that some most important auxiliaries were 
disgusted, and joined' to Baber's enemies, with whose aid they routed 
his troops, and threatened to make an assault upon Andejdn. 

Jehavigir having been joined by Sultiin Ahmed Tambol, a Aloghul 
of the highest rank and influence, then tried a stratagem which, as 
we read in the Bible, more thaw once succeeded in the wars of the 
Jews. ]3eing followed in a retreat to Ush by Baber and his army, 
the confederates drew liim onward, and by a circuitous and secret 
march endeavoured to possess themselves of the city which lie had 
left. But foiled by his activity, and hearing that he had been rein- 
forced, they retired in disorder, were followed by him, and utterly 
routed. Baber s uncle then came to their assistance, and enabled 
them to resitine the offensive. The result was a winter campaign, in 
which they w’cre again defeated J and their troops would have been 
dispersed if the gallant Baber had not been restrained by the exces- 
sive caution of his ollieers. At last, as must alway s be the case with 
irregulars, liis soldiers grew weary of prolonged warfare, and looked 
backward to their homes. Their cliicfs showed their independence 
by making a treaty with the enemy, in which Baber was compelled 
to acquiesce, although very disadvantageous to Iilm. lie resigned 
a portion of his dominions to his rebellions brother, amW agreed that 
with their combined forces they should attack SamarFcand, which on 
being taken was to be ceded to B^ber, whilst Aiulejun was to be 
made over to Jehangir. Thus after victories gained by Ids own 
courage and activity, the young Sultan, like Pyrrhus of old, found his 
power only diminished. Success was neutralized by the interference 
of his unruly chiefs, and in his hour of triumph lie lost a portion of 
his hereditary dominions. 

But a man wlio is eagerly pushing tow'ards a higidy prized object, 
cares little for obstacles and rebiitis. Buber felt that if he could only 
establish himself in vsecurity at Samarkand, he would bo amply com- 
pensated for past luortificatious. Since ho had relinquished that 
city, it liad fallen into the hands of his cousin Sultan AU Mirza, the 
brother and, according to established custom, enemy of Bayesanghar. 
This All was engaged also in another fraternal quarrel with his 
youngest brother Weis Mirza, ylio made a futile attempt to obtain Sa- 
markand for himself. Besides these, there were a pair of “ saints,*' 
Khwaja Yahia and KliNvajika Kliwaja, also brothers, who were 
ghostly advisers of separate factions, and the former of whom was 
secretly courted and gained over by* Baber. 

The young hero adv’anced towards Samarkand in Juno 1500, and 
had only made two marches when informed that his fortress of Ush had 
been treacherously attacked by Khalil, brother of his new ally Tambol. 
Still worse, his intrigue with Khwaja Yalna had been detected, and 
the cunning Shcibdni Khan was coining iu all haste to seize the 
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prize before him. In short, he too late. The gates of Samar- 
kand toeing cJosed against him by a powerful enemy, all that he 
could for a wliile do was to hover about the placo and wheel round it, 
like a falcon seared by a wolf from its prey. Once more, however, for- 
tune turned in his favour. He became uppermost ; Shiebdni and 
Ins Uzbeks went down. After one failure, he succeeded in sur- 
prising the garrison. Seventy or eighty of his men scaled the walls 
without being perceived, attacked the guard at the gates, flung them 
open, and admitted him and his followers. The rest may be given 
in Mr. Erskino’s words, as it is a favourable specimen of his style ; — 

“ When he entered the town, the citizens were fast asleep. On hearing the 
uproar, the shopkeepers, he tells us, began to peep out fearfully from behind 
the doors, but were delighted v/hen they found what had happened. The 
citizens, as soon as they were informed of Baber’s entrance, being heartily tired 
of their barbarous masters, liailed him and his followers with acclamations of 
joy. They instantly rose and attacked the Uzbeks, who were scattered over 
the town, bunting them down with sticks and stones wherever they could b« 
found, and put to death between four and iivs hundred of them. The chief 
men of Samarkand, as well as the nsercliants and shopkeepers, now ha.stencd 
to congratulate the young Sultan at his quarters, bringing him oiferings and 
presents, with food ready dressed for him and his followers, at the same time 
pouring out prayers for their success. Baber, therefore, repaired to the college, 
of Ulugh Beg^and tcu?k his seat under the great dome to receive the congratu- 
lations of all who came to salute him. Here, about da) break, news wsis 
brought that the Uzbeks, though driven from every other part of the city, were 
still in possession of the [ron Gate. Without delay he leaped upon his hor.se, 
and accompanied by fifteen or twenty of his men who happened to he near 
him, galloped to the spot ; but, on arriving, found that the mob had already 
assailed and driven them out of the town. Just as the sun was rhsing, Shei- 
bani Khan, with about a hundred and fifty horse, was seen spurring on for 
the Iron Gate, but found as he came near that it was no longer in the hands 
of his troops. In the rapidity of his approach, he had left the rest of his army 
behind. * It was a glorious opportunity,* says Baber, ‘ but I bad with me 
only a mere handful of men.* Sheibani, finding that he was too late, rode back 
to meet his main body.** (History of India, vol. i. pp. 147, 148.) 

Thus at the close of tlio year 1500 A. B. Baber was found nestling 
in winter quarters at Samarkand. His ancestors had reigned there 
for a hundred and forty years in barbaric splendour, and in maintain- 
ing it as his possession lie believed that he was doing justice to their 
memory, as well as laying the foundafion of his own glory. But 
Pacuvius tells us that in his time philosophers represented fortune 
as frantic, blind and rocking about on a round stone, and amongst 
die Moghuls she was certainly either mad or drunk. Mulla Muham- 
med Badakshi said she was like’ a sand glass, ** one hour up, the 
other down.” As soon as she had permitted Baber, during the early 
part of Ills life, to reach the pinnacle of his ambition, she invariably 
toppled him over again. He had now gained a fine city by a dashing 
ointerprize, but liis force was insufficient to maintain it, and he was 
obliged to weaken that by marching against Sheibdui, who had re- 
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appeared in his territory. After a hard-fought battle, B6.bef s amv 
was totally defeated and driven into the river Koliik. He himself 
escaped with difliculty from a watery grave, and the Siime evening, 
covered with shame and discomfiture, regained Samarkand, where 
his enemies in two or three days followed him* The citizens, with 
whom he was always a favourite,* armed themselves in his defence, 
and made several sallies ; but what could a rabble effect against such 
discipline as even an Uzbek army maintained ? As B.vber had 
anticipated, their rashness was severely chastised by Sheibani. An 
escalade was then attempted in vain by the besiegers, and at last the 
siege was turned into a blockade, which, as there was no store of 
provisions in the place, soon induced symptoms of famine. The 
constancy of Baber’s troops began to give way, and many deserted ; 
so that after a resistance of five months, he wjs forced to capi- 
tulate in September 1501, and was suffered to evacuate the place 
on surrendering his eldest sister, Khanzada Begum, to be the wife 
* of the hated Sheibani, a concession of which ho seems to have been 
heartily asliamcd. Alas! from what high expectations had he 
fallen. Once more ho became a fugitive. Dependent for subsist- 
ence upon the bounty of strangers, and compelled by want to indulge 
the old Tartar appetite for horseflesh, he roamed ia»scaroli of a patron 
or a friend. 

Kv(?n at sucli a period of gloom visions of future greatness 
floated before his eyes. Driven to exchange the ancestral palace 
in which ho ImcI passed the previous wint(;r for a liut in Dehkat, a 
small village of llratippa, where a relation permitted him to dwell, 
lie beguiled the weary hours of this winter by building castles of 
air on the suitable foundation of an old wife’s talcs. He became a 
constant attendant upon an old, old lady — ^so old that she had 
around her great-gveat-graiHUchildrcn. After rambling bare- 
footed over the mountains, he would stand and listen to licr garru- 
lity. She mouthed and mumbled, but never wearied him ; for she 
remembered well a kinsjnau wlio had followed Tamerlane to India, 
and from that revered soldier she had gained a lore which she now 
transferred to Bdber — a traditionary lore whicli thenceforth was 
the Oulos Oneiros, the Dream-god of his life, haunting his sleep 
and w'aking thoughts. Thus was his young mind stored with the 
imaginary glories of Hindustan, 

Tlie exile next visited at Tashkend his uncle Sultan Maluiiiid, 
called the elder Khan, who permitted him to live as one of his re- 
tainers — a position whfcli to an ambitious youth appeared of course 
degrading and wretched in the extreme. But after a while this 
uncle and and anotlmr uncle, Suitan Mahmud the younger Khan, 
found him an employment congenial to his taste by sending liim 
to invade his own Kingdom of Fergh&na, with the hope apparently. 
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that if lie shouW be successful, they would have no difficulty in 
making it theirs. So Bdber marched and sat down before Ande- 
jin ; blit just as he was on the point of reducing it, he lost all 
through want of vigilance. The account which he has left us of 
tills affair is told with sucli spirit and also pleasing simplicity, 
throws so muchdiglit upon the arms*, p.ccoutrernents, and method of 
fighting at that time, is such a curious picture of Moghul apathy 
and recklessness which could suffer an army to sleep securely in the 
immediate presence of an enemy, and their commander to wear a 
sword so rusty as to be unfit for use, that we copy it verhatini : — 

Just before the dawn, while our men were still enjoying themselves in 
sleep, Kambcr Ali Beg galloped up, exclaiming, ‘ The enemy are upon us — 
ix)use up !* Having spoken these words, without halting a moment, he passed 
on. I had gone to sleep, as was my custom even in times of security, without 
taking off my jama, or frock, and instantly arose, girt on my sabre, and quiver, 
and mounted my horse. Aly standard bearer seized the standard, but without 
having time to tie on the horse-tail and colours ; but taking the banner-staff 
in his hand just as it 'was, leaped on horseback, and wc proceeded towards the 
quarter in which the enemy were advancing. When 1 first mounted, there 
were ten or fifteen men with me. By the time I had advanced a bowshot, we 
fell in \vkh the enemy’s skirmishers. At this moment there might be about 
ten men with me. Biding quick up to them, and giving a discharge of 
onr arrows, we came’ upon the most advanced of them, attacke d and dros e them 
back, and continued to advance, pursuing them for the distance of another 
bowshot, when we fell in with the main body of the enemy. Sultan Ahmed 
Tambol was standing with about a hundred men. Tambol was speaking with 
another person in front of the line, and in the act of saying, ‘ Smite them I 
Smite them !' but his men Avere sideling in a hesitating way, as if saying 
' shall w»e Hoc ? I..et us flee V but yet standing still. At this instant tlicre 
were left with me only three persons one of these was Dost-Nasir, anotlier 
Mirza Kuli Goktiltasli, and Keriimdad Khodaldad, the J’urkomun, the third. 
One arrow, which w^as then on the notch, I discharged on the helmet of Tinn- 
bol, and again applied my hand to my quiver, and brought out a green tipped 
barbed arrow, which my uncle, the Khan, bad given me. Unwilling to throw 
it away, I returned it to the rpiiver, and thus lost as much time as would have 
allowed of shooting two arrows. I then placed aiK^her arrow on the string, 
and advanced, while the other three lagged a little behind me. Two pcrson.s 
came on right to meet me ; one of them was Tamljol, who preceded the other. 
There was a highway between us. lie mounting on one side of it as 1 mount- 
ed on the other, we encountered on it in such a manner, tliat my right hand 
was towards my enemy, and Tambors rfgl^ hand towards me. Except the 
mail for his horse, Tambol had all his armour and accoutrements complete. 
I had only my sabre and bow and arrows. I drew up to my ear, and sent 
right for him the arrow which I had in my hand. At tliat very moment, an 
arrow of the kind called sheibah struck me on the right thigh, and pierced through 
and through, f had a steel cap on my head. Tambol, vusliing on, smote me such 
a blow on it with his sword as to stun me ; though nf>t a threed of the cap Avas 
penetrated,** yet my head Avas seA’erely wounded, I Iiad neglected to clean my 
sword, so that it was rusty, and I lost time in draAving it. 1 was alone and 
single in the mid.st offii multitude of enemies. It Avas no season for standing 
.vtiU ; so I turned nry bridle round receiving another sabre stroke on the arrows 
in my quiver. I hail gone back seven or eight paces, when three foot soldiers 
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came up and joined us. Tambol now attacked Dost-Nasir sword in hand. • 
They followed us about a bowshot. Arigh-Jakan-sliah is a hir|;e .And .deep 
sijeain, which is not fordable everywhere ; but God directed us aright, so that 
we came exactly upon one of the fords of the river. Immediately on crossing 
the river, the horse of Dost Nasir fell from weaknes.s. We halted to remount 
liim, and, passing among tlie hillocks that are between Khirabakaiid Fera^hineh, 
and going from one iiillock to anotlie», we pn»ceeded by bye roads towards Ush. 
A\'’liL‘n we were leaving these hillocks, Mazid Tagliai met and joined us. Ue 
laid been w«>unded Vjy an arrow in the light leg, below tlie knee ; though it 
had not pierced tlirough and through, yet ho reached us with much difficulty. 
The enemy .slew many of mv best men. Nasir Hog, Mahomed Ali Mobasher, 
Khwajeh Miihammed Ali, fchosru Gokalta.sh, and Mutnan Chihreh, fell on 
tliat day. A groat many caVialiers and soldiers also fell at the same time.” 
(Memoirs pp. 110, HI.) 

This defeat was followed by the oft repeated game of treaehery, 
in wliich we regret to say Jialjcr was imluced.to take a hand. 
At lirst he witlidrew to his uncles, the two Khans, whoso 
strength so increased in spite of this reverse, that Tauibol, 
through his brother, Sheiidi Baycxid, made secret proj>osals to Baber 
with the ol>ject of seducing him from their service ; but in vain, lor the 
young prince behaving at first with rigid honesty divulged tlio 
whole. The Khans, not satisfied with thus discovering lind de- 
feating an intrigue, resolved to meet it by nuinwg a .countermine, 
and urged their nephew to feign acipiiescenco in the proposals, that 
■SO he might gain admittance to Akiisi ami seize the person of Bayezid 
the governor. tjucli artifice .and undorhaud dealing were totally 
abhorrent from my habits writes the virtuous autobiographor, 

“ especially as there must have been a treaty, and I never couhl 
bring myself to violate my faitli.” However, tiie whole account of 
this afl'air leads ns to .suppose that his scruples were not invincible, 
and that his honesty soon began to waver. He hoped indeed to gain 
Bayezid without resorting to crooked or violent measures, and for 
that pur[)ose repaired to Akhsi ; but he was acc*>mpanied by ^friends, 
who were fully prepared to carry out the original plot. To their 
mortification they found that iainbol bad stolen a march ot ^them, 
•and st'curcd the citadel whilst they were na])ping. JStill they invited 
Bayczld to a conference in the town, and seized him. Their treachery 
was soon known in the ciUidel. and their little party being assailed were 
speedily put to flight. Many were overtaken and unhorsed. Bdber 
with only eight followers fled by untrodden paths. They were pursued 
until but one companion, whoso horse moved slower and slower at 
every step, remained with him. A little further, mid the faithful 
friend fiilling boluiKl,’Biiber was left alone. Still were Ins enemies 
on his track. Before him, at a di.stance of ^two miles, was a rocky 
hill. If he could gain that he would leave his weary stec<l, and trust to 
his own activity for safety. Ilis pursuers followed, taking care not to 
gain too much upon him, as they wished not to slay him, but l<i 
VOL. I. — KO. 1. 
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capture him when unable to procee<l further. Then they call out 
to him, assuring him that lie has mistaken them, that it is not their 
wish to do him any harm, and swearing by the Koran that tliey are 
ready to servo him. Kvenlually their protestations succeeded, and 
lie delivered himself up, letting them conduct him to a house in a 
neighbouring village. Hut before lofig his suspicions were aroused, 
and he believed that there w^as a design to assassinate him. Con- 
templating the immediate prospect of death, ho asked and obtained 
permission to retire for devotional purposes into a garden from whence 
there were no means of escape — and there the curtain falls. 

How Bibor escaped, and what hajipcned immediately after this 
stirring adventure, we are not told in his jSlcmoivs or any other his- 
tory ; but when the curtain rises, we find him in the enjoyment 
of liberty, and marching with the two Klians against Fer- 
ghana. Yet liis schooling hi adversity was not completed. His 
old enemy Sbeibani re-appears at this moment, attacks tlie Klians 
when their forces are divided, makes them his prisoners, and, after 
laying siege to Andejan for forty days, obtains it for himself. Ihiber, 
used as he had become to running away, still escaped with difficulty, 
and was' compelled to give up all hopes of establishing any claims 
to dominion ki his own country. 

At this period of liis history we are led to admire the force of ll.e 
young Tiirk's character. When very young he liad shed a few tears 
overhi.s misfortunes ; but now he roseabovc them with manly vigour. 
An exile from his kingdom and an out-oastc from his family, lie 
set off, like another JEiieas, on ailventurcs which opened tlie road 
to an imperial throne. He had heard of the magniticence with 
which Saltan Ilusein Mirza, also a descendant of Taini nr, reigned 
at Her^t, tlie capital of Khorasan. His court enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the most elegant in the world, abounding as it did 
with poets, theologians, ))liilosophcrs, historians, architects, musical 
composers, singers, musicians, paintcrs*aiid accomplished jieinnen, 
To tlie refined Baber, therefore, it offered peculiar attractions, and 
turning thitherwards as a knight errant, with a few trusty ad- 
lieretits he crossed the snowy mountains. But as he journeyed he 
was drawn aside to seize a prize botli^rich and accossilile. 

Khosru Shah having been appointed Governor of Kiiiiduz by 
Mahrni&d Mirza, Baber’s paternal uncle, had contrived to render 
himself independent, and also to surprise tlie strong fort of Ilissdr ; 
but being a licentious tyrant had soon become extremely unpopular, 
so that his^power was easily broken by Sheibani Khan, who gained 
possession of both the capitals which the other liad grasped for himself. 
When Bdber approached these placyes on his journey to Herdt, he 
was joined by several Chiefs, who had till then acknowledged Khos- 
ra's rule, by Bfiki Cheghaniani, KhosnVs brotlier, and finally by 
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the Sliah himself. In this way his motley band of tlil^e hundred- 
followers, miserably equipped and armed, was rapidly increased* 
lOveiitually Kliosru's armoury, including eight humlred coats of mail 
and suits of horse furniture, fell into his hands, and his army amount- 
ed to twenty tlioiisaiul fighting men. 

Thus transformed by a sudden freak of fortun<’ from a homeless 
fugitive into a powerful general, B4ber next thought of acquiring 
some city and province which ifliould compensate him for tlie loss of 
Samarkand and Ferghana. Kdbiil offered just what he requiredt 
and thither he marched. As it became for many years his favourito 
residence, was the keystone to his future com] nests, and afterw^ards 
annexed for two centuries to the empire of India, it is deserving of 
a brief description. 

Hie kingiloni of Kabul, including tbc provinces of Kabul and 
Ohiizni, lay between the thirty-second ami thirty-fifth degrees of 
north latitude, and was not so extensive as it is at jirescnt. Tlio 
whole of it w'as a talile land, elevated at an average height of six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Hills surrounding it were 
inhaldtcil by predatory tribes, wlio claimed to be independent, but 
were occasionally conipelle<l to pay trilmte, when an able Prince 
happened to be seated on the throne. They haiLncvei;, like tho in- 
habitants of tlie low grounds, been reduced to complete subjection, 
'fhey comprised A fgliiins, Hazaras, Ainniks, and others, some of whom 
also were engaged in cultivating the jdains and valleys; but tho 
cities and \illages were chiefly populated by Tajiks, who spoke the Per- 
sian language, and had been for centuries under the ]\?i*siau monar- 
chy. Tlie climate is one of the most <leliglitful in the world, as 
the whole region is raised above the level of intense heat ; and al- 
though the winter is severe, it is soon succeeded by a charming 
spring. The Ciovonnnent had been in the hands of Ulugh Beg 
ATirza, Baber's uncle, and Abdal-Rizak Mirza his sou had succeed- 
e<l lilm, but had been ejected by Mubainmcd Moldm, a son of 
Ziilnun Arghuii, tlie ruler of Kandahar. 

f^'indiug himself then at the head of an army, Bitbcr resolved to 
punish the usurper by usurping the crown himself. So crossing 
the Hindu Kush mountains, ho b^an to descend tlieir southern 
declivity, and for the first time tliis lover of nature looked upon the 
star Soheil or Canopus. To his ambition it seemed as liis good 
genius, beckoning him on to another hemisphere and a new world of 
glory. As he pointed it out, his new friend the wily Biiki under- 
stood his thoughts, afid wiili readiness repeated the couplet of 
a Persian poet, 

O Sohoi! ! liow far doit tiioii and where dosttlioii rise ? 

“ Tliino eye is an omen of }Cood fortune to him on whom it falls." 

Th3 young adventurer accepted tho omen, irnarchod into the plains, 
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surprised a body of Mokiin's troops, took that cliicf’s brotlicr prisoner, 
and was soon encamped on a meadow close to Kabul, As bis ad- 
vance was wholly unexpected, the city had not been j)Uiced in a 
jMiSturc of defence, and JSloldm agreed to a capitulation on fair 
conditions. Baber, with a generosity for which he was always dis- 
tinguished, handsomely rewarded his followers, giving to his 
ungrateful brother Jehangir, who hadt«k accompanied him, Ghazni, 
to Ndzir, his other brother, Lamghanflnd Nijrow, to other chiefs vari- 
ous provinces, and to his inferior officers assignments of lands or 
gratuities. To all the families of such tribes as adhered to him he 
made presents hy levying on the people thirty thousand 
loads of grain, a tri])Ute which, as mature experience led 
him to confess, exhausted tlie resources of tlie country, and was a 
serious check to its ]jruspcrity. Such is the third scone in the drama 
of our hero's life. We have seem him a Tartar Chief, ami a home- 
less exile ; we now liiul him seated on a mountain throne. 

But, as Mami says, indulgence does not qiiencli, it rather quickens 
desire, as flame is increased by oil. The throne of Kabul was but a 
halting place for Baber, and the stories of the old lady of Dekliat 
still living in his memory, urged him on to those romantic lands 
where Ills aiic^'stui^.liad gained so much renown. Uhi briip, ibi pntriif^ 
or there rest, wIum'o you fare bost,‘* wrus bis motto. After a short 
residence in Kabul, being called to support a Mussulman chief 
beyond the Indus, ho umlerto(»k what has been called his first in- 
vasion oi' India, although in reality he never penetrated into it. But 
he marched to .lelalabud, where lie delighted in the transition from 
the uiouutains to rich plains and gazed for the first time with admira- 
tion upon the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. lie defeated several 
bodies of Afghans, and in search of pi under had readied the banks of the 
Indus, when, tlie country being impoverisheil and his supplies failing, 
lie had no choice but to retrace his steps to Kiibiil, where lie arrived 
just in time to repress a conspiracy rjilscd by liis dangerous ally 
Baki. In loOo lie made an inroad into Kandahar; his only 
conquest, however, was Kilat-e-GhiIzi, which he stormed with great 
loss of men and afterwards abaudonoil. 

An invitation to assist in thwarting the rapacity of an old enemy 
now met with a hearty welcome from him. We left Sheibani Khan 
in possession of Samarkand, where he felt himself secure, and began 
to plan extensive conquests in Khorasan. The r-iler of that country 
had lately died, and having left two sons, who as usual disputed the 
succession, a favourable opportunity was offered to an invader. 
Siieibdni 'advanced, conquered Khorasan and laid siege to Balkh, 
when their common danger induced the brothers to make a com- 
promise, and reign as joint kings. Baber having been requested by 
the old king bofuro his death hastened to deiend their country, ami 
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remained tliere until the winter of 1506 commenced, when the fear 
of inv;ision having passed away, he set oS on his return to Kdbul. 
It was near the end of December before he crossed the mountains. 
ISnow had tfien fallen, so that the roads were bh^cked up, and the 
guules lost their way. Ilis army was in imminent danger and all 
expected to perish from colil, bnt after suffering incredible liard- 
ships, they reivched the valleys and approached Kal)ul. As usual 
Ihiber’s faithless Chiefs had taken, advantage of Iiis absence to con- 
spire against his authority. The citadel was iu the hands of his 
friends, but kept in a state of siege by the conspirators. Acting 
with his onlinary promptitude, he despatched a trusty messenger, 
who, contriving to outer the citadel, arranged that Baber should, at a 
concerted signal, advance secretly and attack the enemy in rear, 
whilst the besieged iriade a sally. In spite of a partial failure, this 
plan was iu the end successful. The rebel army was defeated 
aii<l their leaders taken prisoners, but all were with signal clemency 
* pardoned and even restored to Baber's favour. 

At this time Jeluingir Mirza, Baber’s brother, dietl from the 
effects of habitual intemperance. In the spring of 1505 ho had 
taken offence and tied from Kabul, but afterwards rejoined his bro- 
tlier and tiie army on their march to Khorasan. tlwt luxurious 
court lie indulged so freely in wine, as to bring on fever and dysen- 
tery, and on the return to Ka()nl was sO feeble, that it I>ocamo ne- 
c(*j,sary to ,bear him in a litter. Unalilo to throw off the bondage 
of his favourite vice he soon sunk under it. After his death 
his government of Gluv/Jii was l>(»stoweJ on his younger brother 
]Sasir Mir/a. 

Baber's d(?partnre from Herat, liad left that place exposed to tho 
ambition of iSheiliani Khan, who having reduced Balkli and win- 
tered at Samarkand, marched during the sjiriiig of 1507 to Khora- 
san, overcame the feeble resistaiu'e of the joint kings, rapidly sub- 
dued the whole country, and for four years governed it without 
interruption. During this pcriml he also attempted to gain posses- 
sion of Kandalidr. Tlio princes of that country in their distress 
sought for aid from Balier, who inarched to their relief with tho 
utmost expedition, but had the mortification to find on his arrival 
thatrthey Jiad already acknowledged Slieibrini as their lord para- 
mount. Jhiber, however, resolved not to be thwarted, attacked and 
routed their army, then taking Kandaluir by assault obtained an 
immense booty, wliicli lie distributcil freely amongst Ins troops. 

Slicibani Khan’s an3 Baber’s game of ambition had for many 
years been a see-saw ; when one was up the other was down. Shei- 
bdni was now on the ascendant ; for although Baber’s successes had 
l>ceu brilliant, tliey had not led to territorial extension and increas- 
ed power. After his rival had witlulrawn, Sheibaui made himself 
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roaster of Kaiidaliar and menaced R&bul itself. So formidable was 
bis strcngtli considered, that Bdbcr, anticipating the necessity of 
evacuating liis capital, actually set out with the intention of mating 
conque^sts and finding a new home in India. Following the line of 
march along which the British hurried in their disastrous retreat of 
1841-2, he put to flight the Afghans who opposed him in consider- 
ble force, and halted before Jelalabad ; but after plundering the 
country, once more allowed himself to vacillate, and returned to 
K^biil. 

Where the real power of monarchs is insignificant, they are 
usually the more desirous of throwing dust into the eyes of their 
subjects by assuming high sounding titles. So Ihtber, considering 
tliat he represented the illustrious liouse of Taimur, chose this mo- 
ment to tinsel over his weakness by styling himself Padshali, or 
Emperor. A formidable revolt of some Mogbnl mercenaries, who 
were offended because he had checked their marauding propensities, 
ilireatencd to deprive him of his new dignity and Ins life ; but p1a<*- 
ing himself at the head of such troops as remained faithful to him, 
he attacked them boldly, slew or put to flight, after a hand-to- 
hand conflict, five of tlieir champions, defeated the whole insurgent 
force after a most' hcroic struggle, and was once more niKlisputcd 
lord of Kabul and Ghazni. 

And now the prosperity of the ])ow'erful rival, who had so often 
crossed his path, was waning. Sheibd,ni Khan began to fall, and 
did not stop until he was dashed in pieces. In the years 1509 and 
1510 he inadetw'o cjiiTipaigns against the Kaizaks and Hazaras, and, 
liaving in both instances suffered severe reverses, learned willi 
dismay that a new enemy had risen against liiin. It would appear 
that in the wantonness of })ower, his troops had ])luiKkTcd some dis- 
tricts belonging to Shah Ismael Sefvi, tlie luniglNy ruler of Persia, 
who was therefore marcliing with a wcll-discipliued army to avenge 
the insult. But before hostilities actually c<uuiueuced, the two 
princes waged a war of words, and wounded each other with cutting 
satire. In reply to tlie Shah’s demand for .satisfaction, ISbeibani 
taunted liim by questioning his title to his crown, because it was 
derive^] tlnough a female line, and glancing at his family, who 
claimed to be hereditary saints, remarked tliat lie ought to prgft'tise 
the duties of an ascetic, instead of presuming to govern Kingdoms. 
These sneers were typically illustrated by appropriate presents, — the 
one by a lady’s veil, the other by the bogging dihli of a religions 
mendicant ; and lastly, Slieibani assnretl his correspondent, that be- 
ing about to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, he should soon pay his 
Majesty a visit. Petty as these insults were, they yet touched tlio 
proud iVr.sian on tender points ; but at first he preserved the saintly 
repiitati(»ii of his family liy an aflcclation of humility, mildly remon- 
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strating, a<krnig that he also had planiUKl a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of a celebrated saint in Sheibam’s dominions, and replying to his 
types with the present of a spindle and In sliort, both 

parties understood that a ileadly coatlict was aj)proaching, and tho 
Shah linrried on his invasion. At iFerv, in Khonisan, the two 
armies joined battle. Sheihani’s* Uzbeks were totally defeated, and 
he himself numbered amongst the slain. Following this tragedy 
were two artorpie<‘cs, which strikingly displayed the savage barba- 
rism of the age and country. By the Shali’s orders, Sheibnni’s limbs 
were sent as tr‘)phies to various parts of his kingdom ; the skin of 
his hea<l, stutfed with straw, was forwarded to Bajazet, Km]>eror of 
( \mstantino[de, and his skull, set in gold, was used for a drinking 
eup. No memndo mori was that horrid chalice to the truculent 
monarch. At high festivals he gloatetl over it, iiijtoxicating liim- 
s(*lf witli tltc ])h*asures of satisfied revenge, and emulating the 
heroes of Odlifs heaven, whore, as Lodbrog tho »Saxontell us, in 
*tliO Kdda, — 

** The richest ale incessant flows 
In llio hollow skuHig uf foes.’* 

One member of the de(*eased prince’s body was destined, with re- 
fined barbarity, tn inllict a Idow n]>on a faitbfnl lic'^t. •Aghu Rus- 
tam RoZ'Of/im, a distingui^licd chief, was known to have Irecpient- 
ly assured Sheibdni of liis loyalty and submission, by saying in 
idiomatic phrase, that his hand was on the skirts of the Kliairs robe. 
A special m(\s.senger de^patc]ic<l by the Slnilii now advanced to- 
waials Itustam as he sat in stale on a great festival, and stamling 
ill dramatic form cried to liim with a loud voice : “ Though thy 

luiml was never on tlie licm of SheilKiiii Khan’s robe, yet his is 
now on thine !” As lie uttered these words lie drew from beneath 
his own garments tlie <lcad man's hand, and flung it on Rustam’s. 
Tlie horror with which the assembly regarded the scene saved 
tlie messenger. Tlicy sat like voiceless ghosts, and suffered him 
to depart uninjured. 

Slieibdni Khan being thus removed, Bdber found a road to con- 
quest made clear before him, and although doomed to suffer more 
losses and defeats, met for awhile with signal success. Ills first 
aim w'as to recover his hereditary kingdom of Fergluina, and also 
jVfdwerranaher. ’riiither he marched, and on the way met his sister, 
Khanzada Begum, wlio had fallen into the hands of the Persians, 
and been sent to him by the Shah with a complimentary embassy. 
Bal)ci» despatched another embassy in return, and invited jhe Shah 
to co-operate in his present undertaking, whicli was readily com- 
plied with, and a body of veteran Kezelbashes ordered to assist him. 
Those men were of the Sliia sect, and BAber’s gratitude to tho Per- 
sian monarch, who was also a bigoted Sliia, led him to take the 
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false step of wearing, and causing his troops to wear, tlie twelve- 
pointed cap which distinguished that form of Tslaniism, and was ein- 
bleinatic of its twelve Imams. The consequence was, that altliough 
Ids troops actually subdued Tlissar and Bokhara, whilst Ferghana 
acknowledged liis authority, and ho made a triuiiiphal entry into 
Samarkand, yet the inhabitants of those countries were disgusted a^ 
liis supposed defection to heterodoxy. A. D. 1511 he defeated the 
Uzbeks in a groat battle, and for a short time was lord of Kdbul 
and Ghazni, Khunduz and llissdr, Samarkand and Bokhara, Fer- 
ghdna, Ttishkend and Scirdin — extensive territories stretching from 
the deserts of Tartary to the farthest limits of Ghu/ni. But the 
citizens of Samarkand in particular professed sanctity and orthodoxy ; 
so, treating their conqueror’s new garb with derision and contempt, 
they no longer regarded him as their favourite. Under these circum- 
stances, being incapable of resisting an invasion of the recruited 
Uzbeks, he was once more driven from Samarkand, and, altliuugli 
reinforced by a body of Kazelbaslics, totally defeated on the bonlers 
of the desert, before the fort of Ghazhdewan. Adding to his other 
misfortunes, tlic treacherous aMoghuls took advantage of his weakness 
to rebel, and made a cowardly attack by night upon his tent, and ho 
barely had Untie tc oscajie in undress from their murderous assault. 
Behold Baber, then, once more shorn of his dominions, siir .ring 
from actual want, and returning with shame to Kabul. About the 
same time he lost his remaining brother Niisir Mirza, who died like 
Jehangir from the effects of excessive indulgence in wine ; and sm*h 
power as he still possessed was endangered by another revolt oi' 
Moghul chiefs, which, liowever, he promptly quelled. 

Baber’s affairs WTre now precisely at low' water, and it was the liour 
for hi.s flood-tide to set in. He wdsely gave up all liope of recovering 
either his paternal kingdom Ferghana, or Mawerannaher, and, as 
Abulfazl declares, was led “ by divine inspiration to turn his mind 
to the conquest of Hindustan.” 

Wliat ^Yas the condition of India at tliis period ? No books of 
Hindus help us to answer tliis question ; but Mr. Erskine, in produ- 
cing the two works mentioned at the head of this article, and liis 
other Mussulman authorities, throw a gleam of light ujion tlic subject. 
So let us see wliat we can ascertain regarding the political, econo- 
mical, and social condition of India. 

In the first place, wc find that the feeVe and unpatriotic 
Hindus had been for more than five hundred years an easy 
prey to a succession of Mussulman invaders. At the, commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, Mahmud of Ghazni made repeated 
irruptions into their country, extending his ravages through the Panjub 
to Delhi, the liajput States, and as far as the southern extremity of 
Gujarat ; but his successors did not retain possession of more than 
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ilio P;inj41»- Aftor tx hundred and ninety years was established 
the Alifhan dynasty <»(' Gliuri, which a hundred years later was 
succeetunl hy the Khiiji ^overoiiifns, who held a considerable portion 
of l.{iMdnstaii tliircy years and then gave way to the Toghlak 
dynasty. In 1412 eanu; the terrildc 'raiiniir, none of whose race 
siioccodod lilm in governir^g Jridn ; but one of Ins othcers establish- 
ed there tlio Syod dyna.sty. After anotlier thirty eight years the 
.snpreuie autlionty passed to the lionse of l^odi, an Afglidn family; 
hut tlje whole country was broken np into a. variety of kingdoms 
and jn-incipalitios which were but noiniiially vsubjcct to the Emperor 
ol’ Di'lui. 

\Vh(*n Huber contemplated the invasion of India, Sultan Ibra- 
liim Lodi, oTaufison ot HehliiL Kuinder of the Lodi dyi\asty, claimed 
i'le s«>v(‘reigiiL 3 ' uf Oud, Lakiian, Jmuipiir aiul Ht'har, as well as of 
(met count ly to the \Y(*Nt the Jainna, extending from tho 
i n>ej to J>andi'ik':ui(i ; in fact his kingdoiiK>trot(di(«diVom the Salt range 
rui.d mount‘»iin> of Knslnmr to Hehnr, and from the Iliinalyas to 
Giinli.lr. lUif, lii> ehieds were turbulent. Afglian.s, who i>bevcd him 
(•idy \s !;;'n it suited (lu-m to do so, and his attfunpls lt» eidbrco a 
.‘eriet«T subini'^sion. drove tliein into a rebellion, which ho sup- 
]ire.ss<'(l with udi cruelty that their disixnUei’Tt: tvas only waiting 
a eiirable opportunity fbr a fiirthoi manifestion. All the 
(<uiiitry iKL'^tw rd of the (k'ii 50 ‘".s r(‘Vo!l.e<l under IMahommed 
aiul t e Panjub iiiid(M' Jhuilat Klian. Ibrnhim’s uncle, 
AuL-id-d.ju, 1 A ol'-io M*t up a claim to the thivmc, and was 
an Kabul so citing Haber to support Ins jireten.^ions ; so that 
Jbruhim'.s position wa^' oin* o(* groat ditficulty. Nor was it im])roved 
by his pn*‘Ji)n;d character, for his avarice aiVorded but an ill-con- 
tract to Halier's liberaiity, and lie was without niililary cxperionco. 
Ho had no ability to fonu the necv*sbary coinl>inrili(*ns for a campaign 
or make arratiffcincnt^ on a held of battle, and IVom the moment the 
war coiuimaiced, all liis movements told botli oi negligence and 
juc:i[>acit\ . 

Such was the political condition of the territorli*s muoinally siil)- 
ject to llie thnmo of Dellii. There ^Yer(^ also In Hindustan three 
ind(*pendent Kingdoms- Bengal was governed bv Nasret Sliah, 
CJuzarat by iSekand(?r .Sliah, aiu! Malwa by Sultan Mahmud. The 
Rajput principality of Cheitur was also governed by Rana*Sa.nga, a 
brave and able cliieftain, of wliom^ wo sliall have more to say pre- 
sently. South of the Ncrbada ndgned numerous princes, who 
won^ all independent of the kings of Delhi.. , 

Long as the iSorth of India had been under Mussulman rule, the 
ancient organization of the llindiijwas still retained. Divisions into 
districts and local governments under petty cliicftains, tlic well 
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known, peculiar, and skilfully contrived village system, these were 
still as they had been from time immemorial. 

For the administration of justice there were no regular Courts of 
law. Disputes amongst Hindus were settled by village chiefs, 
district officers, or specially appointed arbiters. When Mussul- 
mans were concerned the KAzi was ix^ferred to, but his jurisdiction 
was chiefly confined to questions of marriage contract, divorce, and 
all such as were mixed up with religion. Tlie higher officers of go- 
vernment were nearly iiidopendcnt of law, and in the habit of in- 
flicting pains and penalties, c\eii to tlie extent of capital punisliment, 
at their own discretion. 

As has always been tlie case, tlie revenue was derived principally 
from a tax on land ; but duties wcrjc also levied at the frontiers of the 
various states on ^all such goods as were imported. There was also 
a shop and stall tax in towns, and, where Mussulmans had sufficient 
power to make tlie invidious distinctiot), ti capitation tax was 
demanded from all who did not profess tlieir faith. 

With regard to the difficult <jucstiun, whether tlie cultivator or 
government was proprietor of the soil, Mr. Krskine considers, that 
each had a legal right, the one claiming possession, the otln r sliaro 
of the produce. ‘Knt hero occurs another ([uestion which he leaves 
unnoticed, and \Ye ask, whether the amount (»{' produce which tlie 
crown couhl demand was according to any rou;ukit«»d projKirtion ? It 
is well known that Man It lays down rules in the matter; Strabo 
and Diodorus declare, that a fourth of the produce was ihe rent. 
But we feel sure that tlie Mussulmau conquerors suited their own 
convenience, and whenever they were so disposed c'ouid make such 
exorbitant demands upon tlie cultivator, that ho would be at length 
driven to relinquish his farm ; so, practically, the crown was boLli 
lord paramount and absolute proprietor, d ligirdars, or persons to 
whom grants of land had been made, claimed tlie same riglus as 
government, and like the feudal baivms of the VVest exercised 
a certain civil and criminal jurisdiction on their estates. Their 
own tenure might be one of two kinds, as their grants Nvoro 
either permanent and hereditary, or else tenable during the monarclds 
pleasure. 

Bdber considered, that the inhabitants of tho countries in wliich 
lie bad re.sided had advanced far beyond tlie Hindus in all tlie 
arts of civilized life. Irrigation by means of arJficial canals was 
unknown in India; nor were acpieducts used fur tho supply of 
towns ; but water was drawn from wells or tanks either by what 
we call tlio Persian wheel, or by the ordinary contrivance of buckets, 
which bulhjcks lifted up, draggiugHho ropes to which tliey were at- 
tached over a roller. The cities were not usually graced by 
anv imposing arolwtectiire, but in a few^, Cln^nderi for in- 
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stance, there were nolilo houses, and Baber describes the Hin- 
du palaces of Giuiliar as “ singularly beautifur* although de- 
ficient iu design. What most struck him was the rapidity with 
which towns sprang into existence or fell into decay. When 
tho Natives intended to settle on any spot, they had only to dig 
a tank or well and run up a f^w hovels ; inhabitants then swarm- 
ed from every direction. On the other liaiul, large cities haii 
been known to be completely abandoned iu a day and a half, and 
alter a short tinu' traces of population could scarcely be discovered 
on their sites. There were few mechanical inventions ; of 
domestic comforts there were none. The charms of cftsy conversa- 
tion and convivial intercourse were unknown to the Hindus. Baber 
himself introduced melons and gnpes ; !)Ut before his time little 
fruit cultivated, and there was no gr)od butchers’ meat or bread. 
Particularly tho invaders from Kabul missed tlicir accustomed lux- 
ury of ice. There was not in the whole country a decent candlestick, 
and if a great man wanted a light, ho had only the clumsy con- 
fcrivan<;o of a small tripod containing oil and a wick, which an 
attendant held at his master’s side. In addition to these little facts 
\ve have a detailed account of the Natural I list ory of tho country* 
We observe that of wild animals the rhinoceros ^is 1^)111^1 in the 
jungles near the rivers Indus and Gogra, and their horns were used 
for (trinking cups, being supposed, like the Venetian glass of the 
mid<lle ages, to indicate the presence of poison. No other beasts or 
blnls require notice here, except perhaps the parrots, which Baher 
had been assured could ii(»t only speak but also i(dlect, .S(» that when 
the cage of one had been covered up, ho cried, ‘‘ uncover my fiice, 

I cannot breatlie,” and wlieu his bearer had set his cage on the 
ground, observing a number of j>ersoiis passing by he exclaimetl, 

(werybody is going by, why don't you go on ?” This 
is absurd enough, but tlm metaplivsical student will remember, that 
Locke has a story in his Essay, which is quite as heavy a tax upon 
our credulity.* 

file wealth, the beauties and the natural curiosities of Hindus- 
tan, ail had attractif)ns for the ambitious and refined mind of Baber. 
Resolved to possess himself of the country, he had made Kandahar 
a stepping-stone, and with a view of establishing his power there had 
led a formidable army against it in 1514. It is a singular circum- 
stance that Shah Beg, the ruler of Kandahar, knowing that ho was 

■* Prince Maurice, wrMcs Locke’s luformant, was shewn a parrot in Brazil, 
whifli carrieTl on a rCoUlar conversation with him, ami beiiuy asked his employment, 
replied Je ^arde les poulles.” The prince laughed, and said, ‘ Voas gardes les 
poulles ?' The parrot answered, * Oui, moi ; et je bien faire/ and m:tdd the 
chuck four or hve times that people u^eto make to chickens when they call them/' 
As the Prince’s Chaplain believed all this, we are not surpriced that be wouM 
never from that time oudare a parrot but said, they had a devil in them. ' 
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in the way of liis restless neighbour, had for long felt a presentiment 
of his fate; and believing that sooner or later he must be ejected from 
his country, had secured for himself a retreat by invading and 
conquering a great portion of Siml. Although he was left in 
possession of his own territory alter its first invasion, in c(»n- 
sequence of a dangerous illness wdiicli prostrated his assailant and 
induced him to make terms of peace, yet ho was not so fortunate in 
1520, when Baber liaving feared dining his absence in the Pan jab 
that Kabul would bo invailed by an army from Kandahar, resolv- 
ed to put a stop to all such incursions by coinplotely subiluing that 
country. Accordingly, he laid siege to the capital, drove the gar- 
rison to extremities, forced IShah Beg to promise that he would de - 
liver up the pro\ince with its dependencies after a stipulated period, 
and in 1522 was formally installed in liis new possession. The ex- 
pelled prince seated himself on the throne which his sword Inul won 
in Sind, but for the remaining two years of his life was haunted 
with the dread, that even his new conquest would be wrested from 
him by Ins insatiable rival. 

Having thus gained Kfindalmr, Baber also felt that he could not 
safely march into liindiistun, until he had sociiretl his rear i»y sub- 
jugating the Hazinus, Aiiiuiks, Alghans, and other bill trli) 0 s. 'i'lie 
yiisuf-zais be effectually conciiiateil by marrying :i daughter of one 
of their chiefs. Getting out with a light force, lie marched hastily 
against the rest, surprised various Inxlics of them, and after staying 
or dispersing the men, carried away their women, cattle, ami all their 
property of any value. Jn this wav lie did not indeed entirely 
subdue them, but inspired them with such ten-iu* that for a time they 
suspended their plunclcring expeditums. 

And now there seemed little to ])rcvent him from seizing long coveted 
Hindustan. He therefore undertook what is called his liltli inva- 
sion of that country, but which was the first Inning for its oi»ject 
permanent conquest. All five were made betwf'cn the years 
1519 and 1521^ In the first ho crossed the Sind above Attok fol- 
lowed by fifteen liuiKlrc<l or two thousand men, apjiareiitly with a 
mere desircMif jdunder ; of the second nothing is known. Tlie tbinl 
w'as in 1520, when be took ►Sialkdt. The fourth was undertaken at 
the solicitation of Ala-ed-din, as before mentioned. Biiber then con- 
quered the Panjab, placed its smcral districts under the coinmaml of 
Ills own oflicers, and arranged by treaty that Jailiiir, with all the coun- 
tvi(?s w'cstof it, shonhl be ceiled to liim in full sovereignty so soon ns 
lie should succeed in seating Ala-ed-din upon the tlirone of Ddhi. 
Anxious to obtain his promised crown, the Afghan usurper hastened 
by forced marches to the capital v^ith troops which Baber had jilaced 
at bis disposal, but was dcfeated;.by his nephew Iliraliim, and driven 
back towards the Punjab. He was saved from destruction by the 
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advance of Baber, wlio, acconipaiiied by lluiiiaynn, bis eldest son, 
and twelve thousand men, })a8seil the Sind (*a the IGth December 
ir)25, and entered Sialkuc without opposition. Tlie roinaiiidor 
of Ala-od-diirs history may* bo told in a fuw words. So lopg 
as his presence was useful in Baber*s camp he was treated with res- 
pect, but afterwards was slighfced and imprisoned. Contriving to 
esenpe he found refuge with Behdder Shah, King of Gujarat, and was 
afterwards amongst the active opponents of Jjdbcr’s successor, the 
Emperor Iluinayun. 

ALircliing onward from Siiilkdt, Buber found with doliglit that 
the enemy to the imiubor of forty thousand had been sei/.ed by one 
of those ]>anics to wliicli Iiulian armies are always subject, when 
quisque prfstKnido Hat virra famev and a host of armed warriors are 
changed, as by magic, into a flock of scared sheep.. 

On the 4th January the fort of Milwat was surrendered to liiai 
after a sliort blockade, and tlierc ho obtained — wliich to him was a 
rich treat — a valuable library. Placing a detachment of his army 
under the command of llunuivun, who gained his first laurels by 
sacking Ilissar-Piroza, lie himsedf encamped on the banks of the 
Jamna opposite Sirsawa. lie them made two marches down tho 
.stream, and sent across into the Doab one divi.',lou army, whicli 

sur))rised six or seven thousand of the oiiemy'.s cavalry, and pursued 
tluMU to the outskirts of tlieir camp. 

Biiher was now but tw'o marches, distant from the [ilain of Pa- 
nipal. where tho fate of India has been so fre<|uontly decided in 
pitched )»aLtles. Anticipating a. severe struggle, lie )nade every 
prc’parati<m wlin-h prudence? couKl suggest, eniplo}ing ]i is men for 
live or six days in joining liis gnu carriages togetiier with twisted 
hides so as U) stoj) charges of cavalry, ami forming with earth-bags 
moveable breastworks, behind whicli his matchlock nion could 
load and discliargo tli^'ir pieces in safety, lie tliim took up a strong 
position, where the towm ol‘ J'anipat was ou his rigid, and liis left 
protected by ditches and branches of trees. At the extremity of 
each wing was a strong party of Mogliul liorsc?, wliose <lutY it was — 
according to a system o( tactics learnt from the U/.heks — toouttiaak 
the enemy alter tho battle sliould commence. The centre was cu- 
vcretl by cannon and breastworks, except that at intervals of a 
bowshot ]>as>agc?s were h‘ft, tlirougli which a liundred or a hun- 
dred and lifty men might niarcli out alireast. 

The narrative? of tlie conflict wliich follow'od do(?.s not hiad 
ns -•to admire tho strategy of tlie commanders on eitlier side, 
and all that can be saul is, tliat Buber formed a plan, wliilst 
his enemies appear to have had^iono. II is first step was a blun- 
der, wliich would certainly liavo been fatal to bis cause, if lie 
had been opposed liy an active ami doteruiiued foe. lie attcmptetl 
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a night surprise, and so mismanaged it that it entirely failed ; but 
yet liis detachment of four or five thousand men were suffered to re- 
treat uninjured. On the morning of the 29th of April the Afghan 
host advanced in battle array, but were brought to a sudden check 
by Bdber’s formidable defences. Still the rear ranks pressing onward, 
there was neither advance nor retreat, only confusion. Then 
was Baber’s opportunity. lie saw it at once, and made the most 
of it, ordering the flanking parties to wheel round and charge the 
enemy in rear, at the same time that the wings advanced. From this 
moment the contest might be said to be decided, although the 
Afghdns fought obstinately. Their masses were chorged in front 
and rear, and mowed down by artillery. At noon tliey fled, leaving 
on tlie field about fifteen or sixteen thousand slain, amongst whom 
was Ibrdhim, thus saved from further misery and disgrace. 

And now the victor of Panipat seeing within reach the 
fulfilment of his long cherislied visions, used every means 
of improvhig his victory. Detachments of his army pursued 
the fugitives to the walls of Delhi and Agra. The third day 
after the battle ho himself took possession of the former, and then 
hastened on to the latter city, whicli Ilumdyun was blockading. 
Bdber found* tllTft tlie family of I^ikarmujit, Raja of Gun liar, 
who had been slain whilst * figliting for Ibi^lliim at Pani- 
pat, had fallen into his son’s hands, aiul been treated by liim with 
generosity. lu gratitude, they had presented their captor with 
a diamond, which ’ravernier, himself a dealer, after\vards saw 
and valued at .£880,000. Humayuu olfered this to liis father, 
who liberally returned it to him, instead of receiving it to grace his 
imperial crowm. 

Ilaving thii.s nearly gaii^pd the height of liis ambition, Baber 
took a retrospective view of his efforts to conquer Hindustan, com- 
pared his siicce.ss with that of previous conquerors, and after 
weighing tlic matter fairly and deliberately gnve judgment in 
his own favour. His remarks are so sensible, his vanity so par- 
donable, his ])iety in attributing all to Divine favour, which he had 
previously shewn to be a result of his own foresight and courage, 
so strictly according to Christian precedent, that we think our read- 
ers will be gla<l to have the passage extracted from the original. 
After giving a passing allusion to his four first invasions of India 
he proceeds : 

Tue fifth tinu^, the most High God, of his grace and mercy, cast dow« and 
defeated ari enemy so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and made me the master and 
conqut^ror of the powerful empire of Hindustan. Prom the time of the blessed 
Prophet, (on whom and on his family ’be peace and salvation ■) down to the 
present time, three foreign kings had subdued the country, and acquired the 
sovereignty ol Bmdustah. One of these was Sultan Mahmdd Ghazni, v:hose 
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fiwiiily long continued to^ fill the throne of that country- The second was 
Sultan Shehabeddin Ghuri, and for many years his slaves and dependants 
swayed the sceptre of these realms. I am the third. Hut iviy achievement is 
not to he put on the same level with theirs ; for Sultan Mahmud, at the time 
when he conquered Hindustan, occupied the throne of KhorasAn, and had 
absolute power and dominion over the Sultans of Khwarizm and the surround- 
ing chiefs. The King of Samarkand, too, was subject t • him. If las ai'my 
did >M)t amount to two hundred thousand, yet grant that it was only one hundred 
thousand, and it is plain that the comparison between the two conquests must 
cease. Moreover, his enemies wore Rdjas. All Hindustan was not at 
that period subject to a single Emperor. Every Kuja setup for a monarch on his 
own m'count, in his own petty territories. Again, though Sullan Shehabeddin 
Ghuri did not himself enjoy the sovereignty of Kliortisan, yet his elder brother, 
Sultan Ghiaseddin Ghuri, held it. In the Tuhakat-c-Nasiri it is said, that on 
one occasion he marched into Hindustan with one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand cataplirnct horse. His enemies, too, were Kais and Rajas ; a single 
monarcli did not govern the whole of Hindustan. When I marched into 
Behreh we might amount to one thousand live liundred, or*two thousand men 
at the utmost. When T invaded the country for the fifth time, overthrew 
Sultan Ibrahim, and subdued the empire of Hindustan f had a larger army 
than I h.ad ever before brought into it. ]^ly servants, the mer- 
chants anti thf»ir servants, and the followers of all descriyuions that 
were ih the ca:np along with mo, were luuiiborcd, and amounted to twelve 
thousund no n, 'J'lic Kingdoias that (le}H*mh'd <»n me wore Hculak^dlan, Kundez, 
Kabul aid Kandahtir : but those coiuitjh's did not fuini sh m o with assistance 
equal to tluur rosourecs ; and, indeed, some of tljern, from OTeir^ icinity to the 
Uit'uiv, were .so circumstrinced, that, far from atfording mo assistance, 1 wa.s 
oblig.^l to seinl tlicm extensive .'supplies from my otiier leintovies. Besides 
ihir,, all Ma woraniiahor was occupied by the Khan.s and Sultans of the Uzbeks, 
whose armies were calculated to amount to about a hundred thous.und men, 
and who were niy ancient fo< s, I'inally, the whole empire of Hindustan, from 
Behreh to Heliar, was in the hand.s of tlie Afgluin.s. Tlioiv prince, Sultan 
Ibrahim, from the resources of his Kingdom, could bring into the field an army 
ef five hundred thou-, and men. At that lime some of the Amirs to the east 
were in a stab,* of rebeUion. His army on foot was conipnicd to be a hundred 
ihousand s1r(*ug ; his own elephants, with thos(A of his Amirs, were reckoned 
at nearly a tlmusand, yei under such circumstances, and in spite of this power, 
placing my trust in God, and leaving behind mo my old and inveterate enemy 
the CT/beks, wlm had an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to 
meet so powerful a prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of numerous armies, and 
emperor of extensive territories. Jn consideration of iny confidence in Divine 
.aid, the most High God did not sulfcr the distre.s.s ami luirdships that I hud 
undergone to be thrown away, but defeated my formidable enemy, and made 
me the conqueror of the noble country of Hindustan. This succes.s I do not 
ascribe to my own strength, nor did this good fortune flow from rny own efforts, 
but from the fountain of the favour and mercy of God." (Mcmoiis, pp. oU9, 910.) 

Althougli the spoil obtained by JJdbcr was immense, yet it was 
(li.stribiiteil by hiiri with such prolu.sion amongst his fyeiuls and fol- 
lower's, that? like Alexander tlie Great he seemed to retiiiu nothing 
for himself but hope. 11 nmdy tin’s portion was a palace, all that it 
contained, and seventy* lakhs, estiiRated to be worth £56,700 ster- 
ling. The chief Amirs \vcrc rewarded in proportion. Every soldier 
received a gratuity. IVesents of gold, silver, rich jewels, clothes and 
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ifaptivc slaves were made to liis relations ; and to each individual ia 
the country of Kdlml, male or female, slave or free, yoiinjr orohl, 
was given a small coin called a sharuldii, equal to nine pence or ten 
pence sterling. Thus the Kabulis were — as many other nations 
before and since have been — enriclied by the plunder of Hindustan. 

Baber was now an Emperor in reality and not only in name ; yet 
was his throne far from being established on a secure basis ;for neither 
Hindu nor Mussulman inhabitants were broken into his yoke. 
They regarded his invasion as a temporary calamity, and thought 
lie must soon give way to some more successful plunderer. 
Hence soldiers liesitated to enlist under his banner, and the 
wretched peasants removed their supplies, abandoning their 
dwellings, that they might infest tlio liighways. A hos- 
tife combination, of Afghdn cliiefs was formed in the inmie- 
diuto neighbourhood of Agra, and a more dangerous one in the 
Eastern provinces of Jiidnpur and Oud. His own troops, who had 
lived ill temperate climates, were sinking iiniler the oppressive heats 
of May ; many were the sudden deatlis consequent upon exposure to 
the fierce rays of the sun ; louder grew their munnnrs of iin[)atience, 
and at last they openly insisted that they should be sent back to 
their homes. position, therefore, was one o( imminent clanger, 

and it seemed that, after all his victories, he had but gained a bubble 
which would burst and elude his grasp. 

The crisis was a test of the Emperor’s character, and it prf»vod 
that he was of the same metal as an English hero, Henry the Fifth, 
who, before the battle of Agincourt, was in a similar predicament. 
Addressing his nobles in full council, he reminded them that they had 
indeed become masters of rich provinces, but that they could not 
ho]»e to retain by indolence what they had gained ))y toil. Let such 
as had no stomach for fighting slink off to their homes, but let none 
dare to propose that the wliole army should return. The address 
succeeded ; Baber infused his own spirit into his friends, and his 
enemies quailed in proportion. Several Afghan chiefs joined his 
standard ; the eastern confederates were dcreateii by llumayun. 
Biana, an important fortress, was surrendered to his general, and 
Gaalidr taken by strategem. Finally, to shew -that lie was not a 
pi'issing bird of prey, but that his conquests would terminate in empire, 
as well as to indulge his taste for the fine arts, he commenced 
building a palace and laying out a garden on the banks 
of the Jamna opposite Agra, ami encouraged his nobility to fellow 
liis example. « 

On tlio other liand, his enemies placing no longer dependence on 
open war, and only resorting U base and secret plots, nearly 
fittcceeded in procuring his assassination. In order tliat his palate 
might be tempted by the novel style .of Indian cookery, ho had 
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incautiously appropriated to himself the deceased lbrdliim*s culinary 
establishment, and that piinco’s mother ungratefully and diabolically 
took advantage of the circumstance to further her wicked designs 
against Baber, although she had been treated by him with signal 
liberality. By means of a female slave and one of the royal tastersi 
she bribed a cook to use a subtla posion with whii h she had provid- 
ed him. Tlio vigilance of the other tasters left him no leisure 
to complete the mixture, as he had been instructed ; but he convey- 
ed so much poison to one of the dishes, that the Emperor was 
taken ill immediately after partaking of it. As his Majesty’s sto- 
mach, tried as It had been by habits of indulgence, was known not 
to be easily turned, suspicion was aroused, the conspiracy brought 
to light, and summary justice executed upon the inferior criminals. 
The taster was hewn in pieces, the cook ijayed alive, ono femSle 
slave shot, and another trampled to death by an elephant. The 
guilty Quoon-mother was thrown into prison, and all her property 
“ confiscated. 

Baber’s next passage of arms w'laswith the Rdjputs, the only 
people in India whoso history oflfers to Europeans the attrac- 
tions of chivalry and romance. Such high notions of honour 
had they, that they made it their Moloch to^hich they of- 
fered the lives of those whom they held dearest The alternative 
with their proud warriors was victory or death. Wlien their cities 
and fortresses were assailed they defended tliemselves with obstinacy, 
but if all their efforts wore vain, there remained to them one ex- 
pedient of wild and reckless valour. Their homes then became 
the funeral pyres of their families, and rising flames announced to 
their enemies that Rdjpiit wives and children were saved from dis- 
lionour and slavery by being burnt alive. Fresh from their deed of 
horror the husbands and sons would then make a sally against the 
besiegers, in which probably every soul w^ould perish. The narra- 
tives of such events must fill us with wonder and awe, although they 
disclose the infatuation of despair, not the deliberative calmness of 
true courage. 

R^na Sanga, Prince of Cbeitur, now called Udipur, was a perfect 
type of his race, and the soul of Rajput chivalry. The antiquity 
and purity of his descent gave him great influence amongst his 
tribes, and supported his personal ambition ; so that in a series of 
successful wars he had extended considerably the boundaries of his 
principality, and reduced to subjection the territories which bordered 
on his own.. Having defeated and taken captive the king of Malwa, 
he afforded such an instance of magnanimity that in India at least 
it would be difficult to find its pasallel, and this we learn from the 
testimony of an enemy. Ferishta, the Mussulman historian, records 
that this generous Hindu had his prisoner brought within his tent» 

YOL. t— NO. I. 15 
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lumself attended upon the sufferer, with his own hands dress- 
ed his wounds, showed him every mark of attention, and when he 
was recovered, sent him back with an escort of a thousand Rdjput 
horse to his capital of Mandu, where the liberated prince resumed 
the roius of Government. After a victorious progress, he had twice 
met and defeated in pitched battles the late Sultan Ibrahim. The 
bards of his family, proud of their chieftaiirs glory, relate that 
“ eighty thousand horse, seven Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos, 
and one liundred and four chieftains, bearing the titles of R^,wul 
and Rfi,wut, with five hundred war-elephants, followed him into tho 
field. The princes of Mdrwdr and Amber did him lionifige, and 
the Raos of Gualidr, Ajmir, Sikri, Raesen, Kalpee, Chdnd^ri, 
Boondi, Gagrown, Ramp6ra, and Abii, served him as tributaries, or 
held him in chief,*’ All this power had been obtained by his own 
good sword, and distinguished valour, as I3dber, liis generous foe, 
admitted. 

Rdna Sauga now came forward as the champion of the Hindu 
race, bidding defiance to Baber, and prepared to contend witli him 
for the vacant throne of the Lodis. Some years previously he had 
expressed great regard for the Emperor, and had concerted with 
him an attack"‘'*Trpon Sultan Ibrahim ; an arrangement, however, 
which led to nothing but mutual dissatisfiiction and recrimina- 
tion. At this time he was at the head of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men, including the Chief of Bilsa, who could com- 
mand thirty thousand horse, numerous other cliiofs, eacli of whom 
contributed from four to twelve thousand liorso, and ten thousand 
adventurers, led by a brother of Ibrahim, who hoped to gain the 
crown of Delhi for himself. With this host, and acting 
in alliance with the Afghan confederacy, ho marched against Bidna, 
and met Baber at Sikri, now called Fatelipiir. Several skirmishes 
followed, in which the imperial troops suffered, severely from Rajput 
gallantry and prowess, so that they lost one of their liorse-tail 
standards, and were fain to admit that they had at last found ener- 
getic veteran enemies, with a high sense of honour, and Ic^d cui by 
a hero whose name struck terror even into tlie hearts of conquerors. 
So discouraged were they, tlmt the Emperor exhausted the resources 
of his fertile mind in the attempt to inspirit them, and strengthen 
their position. Even then his efforts were nearly frustrated by a sooth- 
sayer, who, ignorant that tho only use of his craft was to encourage 
the troops, w-as so ill-advised as to declare tliat Mars being in the 
West, ayy army coining from the East woufd be defeated. In this 
emergency, the Emperor resorted to measures, which were character- 
istic of him and his age. With the double object of propitiating 
heaven, and creating religious excitement, he took a pledge of total 
abstinence from wine, induced three hundred nobles to follow his ex- 
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ample, spoiled, by tlirowiiig salt into it, a large stock of the forbidden' 
beverage, which had just arrived from Gliazni, and, after breaking 
all his gold and silver goblets, distributed the fragments amongst 
dervishes and needy persons. In attestation of his vow, Ije per- 
mitted his beard to remain uncut. Ifc conciliated Mussulmans, also, 
still further, by issuing a finnan, exempting them from the p&yment 
of the ordinary taxes ; and finally, he made a bold and stirring ad-- 
dross to his assembled oflicors, pointing out to them that it was better 
to die with honour than to live with infamy ; that if they 
perislied they would be martyrs in the cause of the Most 
High God, and exhorting them to swear by the holy book, 
that they would never shrink from battle or death. These well- 
timed efforts were completely suceessfuL His troops were inflamed 
witli the ardour of eimilation, and bound themselves by the required 
oath to do or die. Seizing the favourable opportunily, Hdber ordered 
an immediate advance. 

F(»ur days afterwards, on the 16th Marcli 152'r» ^vas fought the 
relebrated battle of Kjinwa, the intervening time having been occu- 
pi(3d by Ihiber in arranging his giuis, forming a sort of breastwork 
which could bo moved on wlieels, and digging trenches a mile or 
two ill front of his former position. Gallopiiig^vuig the line, ho 
aiiimaUvl his officers and troops, and instructed them liow to act 
under every ])rol)alde emergency. The right wing ho committed 
to Jhumlyuii, supported by trusty officers, and assumed liiinself 
('(unmand of tlie ^centre. There were also strong reserves, and, as 
usual, two flanking columns iA Moghul liorse. The guns, connected 
by chains, and ])rotcetcd by tlic breastwork, >Ycrc placed in tlio 
centre, whilst behind thorn were matchlock-meu and other troops, 
who were ready to make a cliavgc wliencver the cluiins should 
he dropped to admit their passage. The battle commenced at 
half-past nine in the morning, and was not decidcil until the 
evening. For long *thc liajputs urged their impetuous assaults 
against Haber’s strong ])osition and formidable artillery, but in 
vain; until at last lie ordered a simultaneous movement of his 
whole line, threw them into confusion, and completed their defeat. 
J1ie most terrible slaughter fblhiwcd ; for the flanking columns of 
Moghul horse liad wheeled rouiul, and gained the rear of ll\e 
Rajputs, who, although they fought their way through with desperate 
valour, were pursued and t ut n|> hy the rest of tlie Moham- 
medan cavalry. The tiekl of battle and roads leading from it 
wera strewed witli deaU, amongst whom were many chiefs of note. 
Rana iSanga himself escaped with difficulty, through the sblf-sacrifi- 
cing tlevotion of his follow^ers ; but his power was for ever broken. 

The baffled I’rince of Cheitur took the field once more the n.e.xt 
vear, and that was his last effort ; for liv: died in his retreat from 
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Irej, which he had besieged in vain. The bards of B&jput^na, like 
their tuneful brethren of the North, loving to shed a halo of mystery 
round the last days of their heroic prince, say that before he expired 
one of the ancient sages appeared to him in visions of the night, with 
a terrific form and threatening aspect. The Kdna awoke in a fit of 
involuntary trembling, and knew that he had received a summons to 
the other world, which in a few days he obeyed. Ills glorious spirit 
fled, leaving beliind it a body which had been so hacked in fight, that, 
as men said, only the “ fragments of a warrior” remained. One eye 
Itad been lost in conflict witli his brother, an arm in action with the 
King of Dellii ; a cannon-ball had crippled him, and he was covered 
with eighty honorable scars, which had been caused by the swords 
or lances of his enemies. Stricken Rajputana wept for the man, 

•‘.To whom her safety and her fame she owed — 

Her chief, lier hero, and almost her god.” 

The victory of Kanwa dissolved the Hindu confederacy, as Panipat 
had dissolved that of the Afghans, and the remainder of J3dber*.s 
career was a succession of triumphs. Immediately after the battle 
he conquered Mewat and recovered Laknau, as well as several towns 
near Agra of which he had been deprived. After the monsoon of 1 527 he 
inarched agai..Jt’^Mcdini Rao, the RAjput chief of Chanderi, and early 
the following year took his strong citadel by assault. The same year 
he turned towards the cast, passed the Gangt's, and (Ideated a n(‘w 
confederacy of rebellious Afghans. As his mind was ever reverting 
to the scenes of his early exploits, he urged Ilumayun, who was 
at Kabul, to possess himself of Ralkh and llissAr ; then to march 
on Samarkanci. At the coininenceinent of 1529, he sent his general 
against the Baluches, who had made devastating inroads into his 
territories, and himself marched to Beliur against tlie Eastern Af- 
ghans, who were again making head under Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 
brother of the late Ibrahim. As his enemies, on retiring, found 
refuge in the camp of Nasrat Shah, King of Bengal, who had also 
committed several overt acts of hostility, Baber demanded a cate- 
gorical e.xplanation of tliat prince’s intentions, and when it proved 
unsatisfactory, marched against him to the junction of the Ganges 
and Gogra, ))assed the latter in face of the enemy, and drove them 
back in confusion. This last victory was dcqisi\e. The King of 
Bengal accepted liis proftered terms, tlio refractory Afghans sub- 
mitted one after another, and Baber returned in triumph, to pass the 
rainy season at Agra. 

But the eventful drama of liis life was now at its clcsins: scene. 
During the operations of the season preceding the rains of 1528, his 
health had been considerably impaired, but bis activity was un- 
diminished. In March, after bathing in the river Gumti, he had 
become afflicted with pains in the ear and partial deafness, and in 
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September, attributing a renewal of the pain to a chill caused by' 
moonshine, ho took opium, which, however, gave him no relief, but 
rather brought on illness. The next montli we see him in his Me- 
moirs complaining of fatigue, pain in his ear, and want of sleep. On 
the 6th uf November he ^vas suddenly taken ^ ill that ho with 
difficulty finished the prayers winch he had commenced, and then 
suffered an attack of fever and ague. Yet he only omitted writing 
for twenty-four hours, and we findjiim in April 1529 riding thirty 
koss in one day. At last, by a singular act of devotion, he made, as 
he supposed, a formal resignation of his life in his son's favour~a 
proceeiiing so curious that it fully deserves to be recorded. 

Baber, who had a most affectionate disposition, used to enjoy par- 
ticularly the society of his son Ilumayun, a young man of sprightly, 
cultivated mind, and polished manners. At a time when his spirits 
were depressed by the cleatli of a younger child, named Alwer, he 
more than ever desired the solace of this intercourse, and bearing 
tliat Ilumdyun was dangerously ill, ordered him to bo convoyed at 
once to Agra, where the disease reached such a height that the 
youth’s life was despaired of, and medical treatment suj>posed to be of 
no longer avail. A man eminent for sanctity tlieu declared it to 
have been the opinion of the ancients, that in suckiA 4 ;iis 0 he might 
be restored to health, if an offering should be made to God of that 
which the sufferer esteenieil most valuable. J3aber, impressed by 
this sontimont, asserted that Ids own lile was most precious in 
lluinayun’s estimation, and he was resolved to offer that 
to God as a vicarious sacrifice for his son. Once having entertained 
tins strange purpose, attempts to dissuade him from putting it into 
practice were useless, lie was told that the offering should be of 
some worldly goods, not of a life ; and it was suggested that tlie 
object ndglit bo attained if tlie magnificent diamond which Ilumd- 
yun had obtained from Bikermdjit’s family were sold, and the pro- 
co(;ds applied to pious and charitable uses. In vain ; the Emperor 
insisted upon sacrificing litiiLself, and with that view adopted a 
method, M liicli was even more extraordinary tlian liis first chimera, 
Ketiring into his private apartments, he prayed to God, and then, 
by walking thrice round his afflicted son, ilonotod that he was making 
a waive offering. Ilis feelings assured him that his vow was heard, 
and his offering accepted : “ I have prevailed ! I liave saved him !’* 
exclaimed the tender-hearted enthusiast ; and from that moment 
Ilumayun’s health began to recoVer, whilst Bdber’s gradually dcr 
dined. , 

At length, perceiving that his lamp of file was nearly Imrnt out, 
Baber summoned his ministers iwid friends to meet in solemn con- 
dave. Then followed an affecting ceremony. Taking UutnAyun’s 
hand in his own, the dying monarch pronounced him his successor, 
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and afterwards, causing ]iim to sit on the throne, he himself lay 
stretclied at his son’s feet. To the counsellors he gave much advice, 
and fearing lest liis younger sons should meet the fate wliich in the 
East is ordinarily reserved for junior branches in tlie male line 
rif royal families, he^arnestly charged lliiindyun to behave kindly 
towards his brethren, and not, under, any circumstances, to proceed 
against them to the last extremity. Soon after, on the 2t)th Decem- 
ber 1530, when only aged forty-eight years, during twenty-six of 
which he had reigned at Kabul, and about five in India, he breathed 
his last ill his palace ut the Charbagh, near Agra. 

His remains were transported for interment to his beloved 
Kdbul. The place where they are deposited is about a mile from 
the city, and is still marked by two erect slabs of wliite marble — a 
beautiiul spot, having its chai'iiis heightened by tlie odours ot 
IBowers, and the inuimiurs of a perennial stream. 

Four sons and several daughters survived the deceased Emperor. 
Humdyun, his eldest son, was his successor, and became absolute 
master of most extensive dominions, including Uadakshan and 
Kundiiz, beyond the Ilindu-Kiisli range ; all the clistricts south of the 
Oxus, reaching as loiv down as the borders of Dalkli ; Kdbul, Ghazni, 
Kandahdr, wiflj»;wuch of the llindu-Kiish and Ghiiri, or Parapainisan 
ranges ; the lowlands of JiUilfibad, Peshfiwor, tlic Kolitlmnan, Sw(id, 
and Bajour ; Upper and Lower Sind ; the Van jab, including Mtil- 
tan ; and all the rich provinces of Hindustan, lying betiveen the 
Satiny and Behar on the one side, and on the other side the Hima- 
laya mountains, with the countries of the Rajputs and Mahva. Such 
was the empire of lliimayun the Unready. 

Having thus sketched the singularly chccqncred career of Baber, 
we come to an inquiry into his character, whicli we particularly desire 
to conduct with discrimination ; for we are conscious, that biograpiiy 
being a single portrait, and history being groups of portraits, including 
in the background descriptions of countr’fcs, their customs, and poli- 
tical affairs, a biographer is liable — which a historian is not — to 
forget that the merits of his subject must be determined according 
to the relations whicli it bears to other subjects. We must not only 
ask whether the person of w liom we wiite w'as gocnl or bad ab- 
stractedly, but whether he w as good or bad relati\ely to tlic persons 
amongst whom he lived. AVe are not doing justice to his memory, 
unless we ascertain this first, although we may al'terwavds c(»mpare 
him, as w^c please, witli the men of other countries ajid times. In 
attempting, therefore, to discuss Baber’s cliarivctor, a broail. Hold opens 
upon us, ior we ought to investigate also the generic character of 
Mussulmans at licit period, so as. to know the habits, dispositions, 
and modes of thought of those with whom he as.sociatcd, and who 
must liavc had some influeucc in moulding his mind and spirit. The 
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subject, altliougli obscure, becomes thus peculiarly iaterestiug 
to us who reside in India. Regarding Mussulmans of the 
present day as shoots and branches, yvo desire to know the 
quality of tlieir parent trunks, and to sec the men of 
Buber’s age, by whom the foundations of the* national cluiractee — 
were laid. An Englishman believes that the ])hysical and men- 
tal formation of his countrymen is a development of Saxon roiighness 
and independence, mingled with Norman enterprise and refinement. 

Of what is Mussulman character, as we see it now, a development ? 
We will endeavour to answer this by showing in a short sketch 
what it was two or three centuries ago. 

When Bdber conquered India, he found there numerous states, 
liiiving Afghdn monarchs and an Afghan nobility. Tlie manners 
of these people were regarded as extremely coarse by the new inva- 
ders, who vicwe<l with repugnance that independent bearing which 
usually characterizes a feudal aristocracy. Althougli the Afghan chiefs 
had professed to acknowledge the authority of the throne of Delhi, 
they wore far from caring for what Tacitus calls the gloria ohsequii^ 
scorned the lives of courtiers, and thought it no honour to be the 
slaves even of an Emperor. Baber was shocked at their neglect of 
ceremony, aud, when one of them seated himseU*-'«^ Durbar, was 
highly ofteniied at the man’s independence aud presumption. In 
this respect, tlien, the institutions of the Afgluinshad a difterent ten- 
dency from thosci of the Turks and Moghuls ; but the difference is 
not worthy of further notice, as all customs previously established 
were compelled to give way to the paramount fashions of the Moghul 
Empire. 

We will state the manners and customs of the jw^ople, amongst 
whom Baber lived aud ruled, under the heads of political, religious, 
and social. 

The government w^js, as it nominally is in all oriental countries, 
a pure <lespolism. The various tribes which followed Baber to 
India biul hereditary chiefs; but with this exception the monarch 
was the fountain of all honour and power. The leaders of the army 
shared, of course, in tlioir gemu’ars success, and became governors of 
provinces, wl)cre they took possession of the forts and other public 
buildings, placed their followers in subordinate offices, and assigned 
lands for their maintenance. As long as they retained their appoint- 
ments, these provincial governors wore absolute, but w^ere constantly 
liable to bo removed through intrigues at court, or incurring in any 
way 4he Emperor’s displeasure. 

Such persons as are disposed to think that courtly ceremonies are 
marks of civilization and refinement, should observe that the pom- 
pous forms which were in fashion at the Court of the Moghul Emperors 
of Hindustdu ^vere learnt from the wild Tartars of the desert. 
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Nothing could exceed the scrupulosity of the petty chieftains amongst 
whom Baber passed the greater part of his life. Their visits to each 
other were the most solemn farces, and even when two met by 
chance, the superior would endeavour to alight from his horse that 
might seat himself in a sort of state before receiving his less 
august friend. Baber gives us an amusing account of a scene when 
he came by surprise upon his uncle, the younger Khan. The 
senior ,was much disconcerted on seeing his nephew hastily alight, 
kneel down, and then embrace him. He could do no more at the 
time than direct his two sons to pay the same compliment to Baber, 
and the next morning sent him for a present a hoif^c and a dress of 
honor set off with all the finery that semi-barbarian t could devise. 
The younger Khan then himself paid a visit to hi.- elder brother in 
this wise : The ceremonies wore opened by the jiuiior, who rode 
round his brother as*he was seated in state, then alighted, hnelt nine 
times, and embraced him. The elder then rose and cn)bi‘aci'd him 
in turn. The younger retired, in order that he might again kneel 
nine times, after which he presented his offerings, once ino\ e knelt 
nine times and then sat down. Another chief, hight Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, was so ceremonious, that when in company with his religious 
adviser the,Kl\isdja, he was never known, however Jong they sat to- 
gether, expect in a single instance, to alter bis position. The excep- 
tional instance aroused his friends’ curiosity, and on afterwards exam- 
ining the ground where he had been seated, tliey discovered there a 
bone, which would have defiled him unless he liad removed his leg. 
The celebrated Khosrd Shah, on meeting Baber, dismounted at a 
considerable distance, bowed three times as he ap])roached towards 
him, retired, still bowing, bowed again on making the usual 
inquiries, and again on presenting his oftering. Twenty-five 
or twenty-six times did this victim of ceremony go backwards 
and forwards as he bowed, until he nearly fell down ex- 
hausted. It was the duty of a great man’s attendants, on such occa- 
sions, to see that he did nwther more nor less than was required : 
thus, when Bdbor visited the Prince of Khorasdn, it was arranged 
that the host should advance, meet his guest at the end of a plat- 
form, and there they should embrace ; but as the Prince was tardy, 
and the warm-hearted visitor too hasty, the former was gaining an 
advantage, until one of Bdber’s Begs gave him an admonitory tug, 
which induced him to be more cautious, so that tho two met at the 
prescribed spot. In olden time, the Moghuls, when making obeisance, 
beat their heads nine times upon the ground but for thi§ ceremony 
genuflections were afterwards substituted. It will readily be believ- 
ed that such people indulged theialove of pomp all the more when 
conquest gave them the qjportunity of adding splendour to it. At- 
tached to the Emperor’s court were a Master of the Household, 
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Master of the Horse, Grand Huntsman, Master of Requests, Cham- ’ 
herlaiiis, gtiards, and various officers of the harem. The sovereign 
hold a levee every day iii liis great hall, if he were at tlie capital, or 
in the tent of audience if he were with the camp. There he was 
seated at the u))per end on cushions, or, if the day was more thaa~ 
ordinary, his throne was raised oa a platform, whilst the royal family 
and nobility were arranged on either side with scrupulous nicety, 
an<l all were c(»inpolled to observe numerous and tedious ceremonies. 

I1te army which conqiicretl India must have been a motley As- 
semblage : the sohliers were not dressed in uniforms, nor were 
they divided into regiments or troops ; but, like the Hebrews of yore, 
they marchotl according to their tribes, and only wore their national 
costume, the dilfercut ranks of tln*ir leaders being distinguished by 
the characters of their standards, of which the tail of the mountain 
cow w'as the j)i*incipaL In coor^»e of time, however, bauds of merce- 
naries were raised, and their leaders paid by assignments of 
' The (»frensive weapons which had been in use from time immemorial 
were sabres, daggers, spears, niaccs, bows and arrows. Matchlocks 
were beginning to be employed, ami so also were large cannon; 
however, these latter were so cumbrous and aw !i ward as to be of 
litthi sovvlce, except in sieges. To discharge ‘ A great guu 
two or three times in o?ie day was consi<lered good practice ; and 
wlien Ihiber’s cliief engineer, as the army was attenq)ting a passage 
of the Ganges, fired lr<nii ouo cannon eight times the first day, six- 
teen times tlio second, and tlie same for tliree or four successive 
days, the piece was regarded with such admiration that it received 
tiic name of Dig Ghii/j, or the victorious gun. Another was burst 
at tho lir.^t discliarge. Defensive armour included sldelds, lielmets, 
coats of mail cvunpijsed of plates or chains, and sometimes chain 
coverings ibr tie* horses, lii tlie ordinary line of battle there wore 
always a centre, wlicrc^ the household troops were placed, right and 
left wings, and advanced guard, skirmishing parties, and a reserve, 
'file U'/J)eks, and after them the Mogliuls, relied chiefly on the 
charge called Tulnghmeli, wliicli was an attack made, whilst the 
brittle was raging, by parties of horse upon the flunks and rear of 
ilie enemy. 

There was little of law and justice, beyond those simple processes 
wliicli nature suggests to meu when they first form political asso- 
ciations. Jilood feuds between families were counteiiaiiced by the 
authorities. Other criminal and civil causes were decided by the 
chiefs* of districts, or olficers of the im{K*rial domain, before whom 
the parties appeared iji person. S^omc improvements wele intro- 
duced after Ihilici's death, and Humfiynn revived the ])oor expe- 
dient of what was called “ tlio drum of justice,”' which was a largo 
drum placed near the imjieriul tent, in order that applicants lor 

YOL. I.— NO. I. IG 
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justice might strike it, and thus claim the Emperor's attention. In 
the hands of a petty chieftain it was doubtless a means of prevent- 
ing oppression, and of administering equity to his tribe ; but when 
established by the ruler of millions it must have been a mere bur- 
lesque upon justice. Neither Baber nor Ilumayiin was a Nemesis. 
Both were eclipsed in judicial administration by Slur Shah, who 
temporarily expelled Humdyun from India, and restored the su- 
preniacy of the Afghans. 

Islaraism was the religion of all the tribes which followed Bd- 
ber to India, but they had much relaxed the rigid discipline of tho 
Prophet. Not only was the use of intoxicating liquors general, but 
although so strictly prohibited in the Koran, they were indulged in 
^ many who professed to bo close observers of religious forms. 
For instance, B^ber tolls us of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, who never 
neglected his five daily prayers, even when engaged with drinking 
parties, of another chief who ‘‘ neither fasted nor prayed, and was 
an infidel in all his deportment" ; but wo have lighted only upon 
one who “ was a pious, religious, faithful Moslem, and carefully 
abstained from all doubtful meats." All were of the Sunni sect, 
which again was subdivided. There were tlie Mehdevis, who 
adapted the f;.;sticims of the Sufis, and whose fotinder Syed Mu- 
hammed, a native of Juanpur, professed, like Montaniis and other he- 
retics, to be the Mehdi, Comforter or Paraclete, who had been pro- 
mised both to Christians and Mussulmans. He taught that devo- 
tees might, by meditation and abstraction, enjoy the beatific vision of 
God, and at last become united with Him. Although he required 
such as were not far advanced to read the Koran, yet he taught 
with tho Anabaptists of Munster, that it was superfluous for the 
saints to study the written word, as in them it was superseded by 
mystic visions. Tlie weaker brethren were permitted to engage in 
business, and retain their property, on devoti|,ig a tenth part of their 
income to the service of God ; the rest Ijecame ascetics, severed all 
the ties which had bound them to the world, and amongst them- 
selves had all things in common. Sheikh Aldi, who was afterwards 
their chief preacher, created a wonderful enthusiasm, so that Islam 
Shah, the Afghan King of Delhi, alarmed for the safety of the na- 
tional religion, banished him to Hiudia. Still were his fervour and 
eloquence so great, that in the land of his exile he converted the 
governor and his troops to his opinions. Isldm Shah, urged by his 
religious guides, again sent for him, and threatened him w ith the 
lash ; but desirous of abstaining firom extreme measures, the kindly 
disposed* monarch promised him freedom if he would only whisper 
into his ear tliat the Paraclete liad not come. The enthusiast, lost 
in meditation, headed him not, and was scourged to death. 
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A story of a false miracle which was detected by Bdber» may be 
given in his own words : — 

“ I was told, that in one of tho villages of Ghazni, there was a mausoleum, 
in which the tomb moved itself whenever the benediction on the Prophet was 
pronounced over it. I went and viewed it, and there certainly seemed to be^T** 
motion of the tomb. In the end, however, I discovered tiiat the whole was an 
imposture, practised by the attendants of the mausoleum. They had erected 
over the tomb a kind of scaffolding ; contrived that it could be set in motion 
wlien any of them stood upon it, so that a looker-on imagined that it was the 
tomb that had moved ; just as to a person sailing in a boat, it is the bank 
which appears to be in motion. I directed the persons who attended the 
tomb to come down from the scaffolding; after which, let them pronounce as 
many benedictions as they would, no motion whatever took place. I ordered 
tlie scaffolding to be removed, and a dome to be erected over the tomb, and 
strictly enjoined the servants of thetomij not to dare to repeat this imposture/* 

— ^Memoirs, page • 

A reinarlablo superstition, which has also found place amongst tlie 
' Arabs and Persians, was a belief in the Yedeli stone. It was said 
to have engraved on it tlie mighty name of God, and to have been 
given by Noah to his sou Japhet when on his way to inhabit his 
allotted portion of the world. By virtue of its power rain could be 
made to fall, or to cease falling. Although the origiujil had been 
lost, the Tartars discovered a substitute in a stone which they ex- 
tracted from the head of a liorse or cow, and which, when conse- 
crated by* certain rites, produced either rain or snow. Izet-Ulla, 
quoted by Mr. Er^kiuc, thinks, that although such effects followed 
in the cold country of Yarkeud, they arc not to be looked for in 
such hot countries as India; but adds, tliat there is no more reason 
to doubt the power of the Yedch stone than the equally astonishing 
properties of the magnet. 

The moral cliaracter of Baljcrs associates was atrociously bad, and 
the catalogue of their vices includes not only sucli as are generally 
considercil peculiar to a rude state of society, but also such as wo 
expect to find only amongst an effemiiuito and degenerate people. 
Crimes, the very names of which are not allowed to pass the lips of 
decent Christians, were committed by their best educated men 
without sliame, and were matters of public notoriety. Such a height 
did these enormities reach at one time in Samarkand, that all the 
men were afraid to leave their houses lest their children should bo 
carried away for the vilest purposes. Sultan Mahmud Mirza was 
a man of education, and so called f)iety, for he wrote verses, waged 
two religious wars, and never neglected liis prayers j but so detestable 
was liis pruriency that ho abused his own foster brothers, tind suc- 
ceeded so far in setting the fashion 4ihat a man who did not follow it 
w'as considered an egregious simpleton. 

No limit was placed upon concubinage, and a husband's will was 
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Ills law of divorce. The celebrated and highly polished Sultan ITnsein 
Mirza had a wife whose temper caused liiin occasional vexation ; so 
lie put her away. Bdber, when telling the story, will not allow his 
readers to raise any objections, and quoting the Gulistan of Sadi, 
'7nakes an irresistible appeal to our feelings. ** What could he do?” 
he nsks. “ The Mirza was in the right ; 

* A bnd wife in a<^ood man's honsa, 

Kveu ill this world makes a hell on earth.' 

May the Almighty remove such a visitation from every good Moslem ; 
and God grant that such a thing as an 111-tenipcred, cross-grained 
wife be not left in the world !” Good ; and although his majesty 
would not of course inchule us Kafirs in his prayer, we insist upon 
saying, Amen ! , But then is there no other way of getting rid of 
a termigant than turning her adrift upon the world ? Oh yes ! Do 
as Sultan Ahmed Mirza did. He had a wife to whom vre are assured 
he was “ prodigiously attached” ; but she controlled him too much, 
and was jealous of his delicate attentions to other ladies. “ At 
last, however,** writes the matter-of-fact historian, ** he put her to 
death, and delivered himself from his reproach.’* 

Another rn^st repulsive feature of tliese Tartar tribes was the 
liabitual treachery which reigned among, •st all c*las.ses, and which 
disregarded the closest ties of consanguinity. The most trifling 
conshlerations were sufficient to induce the followers of one cliief to 
transfer their allegiance to another, the meanest subterfuges were 
practised, the most sacred oaths constantly violated, lirothcr in- 
trigued against brother, when convenient threw olf the mask of af-v 
fection, appeared against him in arms, and put him to death. If 
two brothers of note, wlictlier Moghuls, Turks, Dzbeks, or Afghans 
reposed confidence in each other, and lived together in harmony, they 
became almost as ceicV)ratetl as the great Twin Brethren themselves. 
Poor Baber’s peace, as wc have seen, was coiistantly disturbed by 
these fraternal intrigues, and the wdiole life of his son Ilurndyim 
was embittered by them. 

But now wc will allow a veil to fall over the uglier vices of tliese 
Mussulmans, and look at the more interesting scenes of their so- 
cial enjoyments. They had made considerable progress in an art 
which is supposed to be an exclusive privilege of civilization, and 
although the King of Oiule had not imparted lo a deiiglited world 
the secret of his sauce, yet his ancestors had already learnt to dine. 
For people who had no white damask, cut-glass, or wax candles, 
they studied refinement at the dinner table wuth some success. Mu- 
sic, poetry, intellectual conversation, and the floAV of soul, w^ere often 
there, an<l formed a striking contrast to the state of Hindu so- 
ciety, which was utterly abhorrent to Bdber’s convivial predilcc- 
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tlons. We will present tlie reader with a sketch of an imperial- 
l):inf|net — such as “the roval feast for India won*’ — wliicli was given 
to his ])oers by the victorious Ildber. I'hc scene is a garden, hav- 
ing at its northern extremity an octagonal pavilitm, in wliiclt his 
majesty is seated alone “ in god-like state.” At a distance from him of 
ten or twelve feet tlie most distinguished persons are ranged on cith^ 
side according to precedence. At about a hundred and forty feet 
from him two separate awnings have been erecteil, and under these 
res|)ectivcly are the Persian and Uzbek ambassailors, with Amirs 
of the court presiding and doing tlie honours for them. Before 
dinner is served, all tlie grainlces approach the imperial presence 
with complimentary offerings of various coins, which are then 
jdace l on one side, until a pile of purses is formed. Then, for th.e 
amusement of the guests, fights of furious camels, elephants, and 
rains, as well as wrestling inatclies, are exhlbitc«l. * As soon as the 
disluis are arranged, the ambassadors and a favoiiretl few receive 
dresses of honour, made of fine muslin and rich cloths ; others re- 
ceive wedges of gold or silver, coat.s of armour, or daggers. During 
the repast, jugglers, tumblers, and rope-dancers perform ihcir feats. 
The dinner consists of several courses, and includes soups, roasted 
and stewed meats, animals dressed entire, smothercHl in rice, and 
stiiff(.‘d with almonds, raisins, and currants, ]>ilaus,lial)abs of fowls 
and goose, game of every sort, fruits, preserves, and sweetmeats — 
the wludc being washed down witli slierbet. 

All tliese dishes were common amongst the Uzbeks and Moghuls, 
liorsc-llesli having fallen into <lisuse, although Baber ate both that and 
camel-tlesli when compelled by hunger. Tlie taste for a disli com- 
posed (d'rice and peas was accjuired in India, and in Major Stuart’s 
translation *>f the Memoirs of Ilunulyun, we are told tliat that prince 
set it bfiforc the Shah of Persia, who highly approved of it. Beef 
w'as little eaten, and ^vas so far from being consiJere<l a delicacy 
that ilumayun, even* wlieu reduced to poverty, refused to partake of 
it, and inainfc.>te<l the greatest distress of mind on discovering that 
the Empress Dowager had been obliged to subsist upon it. The 
meats were sometimes sfit before the guests ready carved, but at 
other times they carved for one another, and Baber gives an amus- 
ing account of his evasions on one occasion when, conscious of his 
awkwardness, ho tried to escape from tlie dilemma of carving 
a goose. 

Wiiio was not ordinarily prodjiced at banquets, except by the 
profane, and drinking parties were usually held separately. All 
classes drank profusely. Ahmed Mirza would carouse. for twenty 
or thirty consecutive days. Ahmed lidji was such a devoted 
toper that he used to compose verses in honour of his 
favourite vice, and the following distich of his was admired by his 
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friends, although we think it better suited for the ridicule of his 
enemies : — 

•* Lot mo nlone to-day, my good judge, for I am 
Call me to account some other time, when you catch me ‘sober/* 

— Mahmud Mirza “carried his violence and debauchery to a 
frantic excess, and was constantly chrinking wine/* Then we have 
Nevian Gokulla h, a friend to whom'Bdber was so much attached 
that he “ w'ept incessantly for a week or ten days’* on hearing that 
wlien intoxicated he had fallen over a precipice, and been killed. 
Bayesangbar “ was excessively addicted to wine, but during the time 
he did not drink was regular in the performance of liis prayers.” 
He too sang in favour of intemperance, thus : — 

** Like au uusubstnntial shadow 1 fall here find there. 

And, if not supported hy the face of a wall, drop fiat on thi> ground/" 

As for the polite llusein Mirza, Prince of Ilertit, ho w'as so con- 
stant in his potations, that his sons, with tlie whole of tlic soldiery and 
townspeople, following his example, “ seemed to vie with eacli other 
in debauchery and lasciviousness.” In like manner all t^^e troops 
of Khosru Shah “ were constantly engaged in debauchery and drinL- 
ing.” Some ladies, even, as Katak Begum, wife of Ah nul Mirza, 
were in the habit of drinking wine. And not only liquor, bin a 
kind of intoxicating confection, called Maajuii w as much in use. So 
that it cannot in i'airncss be said that the wicked English llrst in- 
troduced habits of intemperance into India. Bacchu.s has gained 
many victories there between the age in which Nonnus wrote oi’tlicin, 
and the age of British brandy. Bdber liimself, and almost all his 
companions, were constant votaries of the jolly god. The deaths of 
both Bdber’s brothers were, as we have seen, caused by intemperance. 

But we find with pleasure that these Tartars had other tastes, 
which gave even to some of their vices an air refinement. Many 
would drink themselves drunk, not like th6 senseless reveller of a 
pot-house, but like “merry monarchs,” when wit, poetry, and music 
joined their charms to those of the delicious wine-cup, and all 
together stole away the senses. We are told, indeed, that some of 
the highest nobles could neither read nor write ; but nevertlielcss, 
poetry was popular, and included epics, lyrics, epigrams, anagrams, 
charades, and doggrels of all sorts, or — to use their own names — 
mesnevis, khamsahs, kasidehs, ghazcls, and diwdns. The province 
of Khorasan was full of poets, and'Herdt, the capital, contained so 
many that a certain Fadladeen, named Ali Slur Beg, when there, 
could not rbstraiu his satire. He was himself a poetaster, and 
liappening, after sitting cross-legged at a party, to stretch out one 
of bis legs, so as to touch a certain part of Bindi, a brother 
rhymer, he exclaimed — “ It is a sad nuisance that you cannot stretch 
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out your foot «n Morat wiclu)Ut coiuing in contact witli apoot*8 seat.*' 
** Nor .ir.'iw jt ui aguii*' retorti^^l Hinai, without coming in 
conta<'f '.Mi'.; I pi‘0l i^»?at.“ The jo\i:il lartars rolisheil tho joke, 
'OiO to: f. -;. J.'ftt' (O' it accoratngly. 

were botli much cuUivateJ in some cities. Jk 
K/- adopting tliu tioratiau rule — “ ]\uiic est hibemium, 

nunc lihero piilsanda telius** — wonid, when well primed, j<un 
gar- Ml iJic; da!\ce. To one m particular, named Mir Bedor, Baber 
o*:d(h-.d : ap]>rovai, and de«'‘lared tliat oii such orcrisioiis ho “danced 
ervv vi-iP'iJv i'liM reverend grey beards contented thom- 

willi :• ),r. rhess. 

W\--' o;:,, .. ,h,. *>iu 'do(^r andmore manly kijids of games 

-M i y ' n;:^ i* d ui the Ayin Akl)cn or Institutes 

•'»' ' ‘ a siert oi t<*uuis ])l;iycd on horgeback. must have 

acti\it} and dexterity, anil, although \v(3 cannot 
hero ever playoO now by their ciVemniato descouJants in 

In<iia,'vas is UiUch a national game of tlie Jartars ascricket is of the 
Kiigli'dn Like the prototypes of the fabulous centaurs, tliey were 
list’ I'oud of e‘|uestriai\ archery, sht)()ting from a In use when urged 

’<}!1 spi.vd. Falconry ami all sorts of vencry amongst the deer 
and vvilij g ,:its of the mountains, were foil* » wed. OthtH* antusemonts 
w('re |Mgcoii-il\ uig, cock-fighting, ram-fighting, leap frog, and 
.vj‘* -odiji:*. 

Sucli rite men amongst wiiom Baherwas trained and educated, 
wL<iju In? 1» d i*. cc>tn[ue,^t aiiddomination in India. Although they were 
the stock frenn wluch the Mussulmans of the })resentday have branch- 
ed, they probably dj tiered in habits and character as much from tiieir 
descendants as a Saxon from a modern Englishman, Hardy fellows 
were they, inured to suiler intense cold, marching over the frozen 
Sirr, or floundering tlirongh tlie deep snows of the Ilindd-Kusli, 
whilst the wind of ll^-derwish blew keenly. ‘Their mental quali- 
ties, too, were by no means contemptible, and some had a real 
love of science anti literature. But their principles were low, their 
habits gross, sometimes abominable ; aiul they were incapable of 
making those steady and combined efforts which can alone lead to 
tlie prt>grcssive improvement and consolidation of a people’s mora- 
lity or power. They had most of the vices, a few of tho virtues, 
and all the natural energies of barbarians ; but they had no great 
political institutions, no love of constitutional liberty, no civilizing 
religion, no higli sense of honour, no dopentlence upon one another ; 
in short, they wanted* those religious, political, and social advan- 
tages whicli our Saxon forefathers enjoyed, even when just emerg- 
ing from barbarism. The Mussulmans of Traiisoxiana, therefore, 
instead of founding in India the empire of a free, great and enter- 
prizing people, subsided under the influence of its exhausting heats 
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into a eoininunity which is now chiefly reiriarkuhle for its imper- 
turbable apathy and invincible ignorance. 

Now when we consider that Haber was })orn of such a race as 
this, we regard liim as a rare and beautiful specimen of it. And 
-this is as much as we can affirm of any man ; to affirm more would 
be to pretend that he was a prodigy, a Insus nutune^ who defied not 
only all the laws of ethnology, but also of liiimanity. B^ber had all 
the characteristics of his race, and in early youth was disfigured by 
some of its W'orst vices ; hut to his infinite credit lie afterwards 
rose from the low level of his countrymen to a high degree of mental 
refinement and moral exaltation. Brought up amidst the strongest 
temptations to depravity ho struggled against them, at last overcame 
them, and daring the latter part of his life succeeded in proving that 
a Mogliul could (le great, glorious, and good. 

But in reviewing his 51iaracter we do not forget that all our infor- 
mation about him is derived from two sources, neither of wliicli 
can be pronounced altogether impartial ; the first being his own 
antobiography ; the other, testimonies of dcjK'iulants and courtiers. 
However, his memoirs w ritten by himself bear internal evidence tliat 
they speak the truth, and their facts arc corroborated by other wit- 
nesses. His personal narrative has such an appearance of candour, 
and confessions which tell against him are given so freely, that wo 
feel confident he did not wissh to deceive his readers. 

Looking at him as a statesman, we see in him little to admire. 
Before he sat on the throne of Hindustan he was no more than a 
successful free-booter, lying in wait for caravans, seizing the pro- 
perty of horse-dealers and mercliants, making raids into his neigh- 
bours’ territories, plundering hapless villagers, driving otf their cat- 
tle for sale and enriching himself with their hard-gt^tten wealtli. 
Nor did he afterwards exhibit any particular capacity for legislation 
•—although he wrote u work upon law — for ^nancial adjustment, 
fiscal arrangement or political organization. * lie seems to have 
known no civil institutions but tliose of Chengjz Khan, which had 
become obsolete ami wltliout recognized authority. In the collection 
of hU revenues he followed no system, and at times acted with great 
injustice ; as when he impoverished Kabul by exacting thirty thou- 
sand loads of grain from the province, exempted all his ]Mussiihnaii 
subjects in India from the stamp-tax, and incroxsed the ordinary 
taxes thirty per cent in order that he might continue to indulge a 
liberality amounting to profusion.* 

As a military leader he had not the genius whicK gains its 
knowleilge by intuition ; yet his natural qualities were well cal- 
culated to give him influence ower masses of men, and in every 
way to ensure success- His love of glory and ainbiiiou were sus- 
tained by a dashing courage which deserves to be called heroism, and 
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being combined witli a sprightly elasticity of mind dazzled the eyes 
of his followers. II is restless and erratic propensities were such, 
that, wlien forty-four years of age, lie liad never kept the feast of 
Itumzan twice iu the same place. lie liad too in an eminent de- 
gree the physical qualities whicli fit a man to be the commandtr 
r>f uncivilized tribes. His weU-knit frame was strengthened by 
athletic exercises, and he had aoipiired great skill in the use of his 
sword and bow. Ho was hardy enough to endure aiiy severity of 
climate, and we find him on one occasion taking a bath by plung- 
ing sixteen times into a half frozen rivulet. The year before his 
death he could say that he had swam across every ri\er that he had 
ever approached, ami as he was then on the banks of tlic Ganges 
near where it is joined by tlic Jamna, he tried that also and fonml 
that thirty-three stalwart strokes carried him to the other side, 
"i’hese habits and his generous nature made him always ready to 
share the sufferings and privations <»f his men ; so tliat he usually 
•succeeded in gaining their affections. His love of discipline, in- 

deed, sometimes disgusted them, but on the other hand it metamor- 
phosed hands of marauders into a regular army, and made him dis- 
tinguished al)ove all tlic chiefs with whom he came iu contact. 
Tims, when his troops had plumlered the trmk'smen of Sa- 

markand, he ordered that all the stolen property should be re- 
turned, and so implicitly was lie obeyed, that “ before tlic first 

watcli of the next (lay was over, there was not to tlic value of a liit 

of thread, or a broken ncedh.*, that was not restored to the owner.'* 
WTie he had invaded Kabul, and a retainer of one of bis chiefs 
had taken liy force a jar of oil from an inhaljitant,he had the jilunderor 
sose\ei*c]y beaten that be expired under tlie strtdvcs, ami aller tho 
city Imd surrendered, several of his unruly followers ^\ere shot or 
sabred by his orders. In short, all that he wanted from tlie. first 
was military experience, which he eventually gained and turned to 
good account l»y carelully noting (h>wn sucli errors us had ended 
in deleat. lie had tlie liighest order ul’ mind — a mind which is 
formed, not broken, by adversity. 

Hut the imjst pleasing })art of our task is to paint Huber, not as nu 
emperor or a general, but as a man witli a strong liead and warm 
heart, to trace him as he emerges from the vices in wliich he was 
trained, until his ipialities >hine brightly ami beautifully over a land 
of moral darkness. Nor can we do justice to the iirmiicss ami no- 
bility <*rbis mind if we omit, as .Mr.*jOr>kine has done, all allusion 
to his,vilest^temptations. Haber, like tho Jbnnans iu the time of their 
highest glory, wrote oi’ one crime with the temlere.st sentimelit, even 
when he liad just been married. He never told his love, and wo 
may lio[)e r.ev(‘i: succeeded in it, but was tormented bydisap- 
piuuted passion, contenting himself with writing sonnets and 
von. 1. — M). I. 17 
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haplessly strolling bareheaded and barefooted over the moun- 
tains. * 

The only evil habit ^vllich adhered to him for any length of time 
was that of drinking excessively. From his earliest days he longed 
joy wine, and making an allegorical confession of his secret 
desire he says : — “ [ had a strong larking inclination to wander in 
this desert, and my heart was much disposed to pass the stream/' 
His father invited him, but yet did not induce him to drink, and, 
afterwards, as no one was aware of his wish, he received for some time 
nofurther solicitations. When, however, at the Court of Ilei at he attend- 
ed a grand etertainmont, where singers, harpers, and liiite-players 
added enchantment to the scene, cups were tilled to the brim in 
token of good fellowship, pure wine was quaffed “as if it had l)een 
the water of life,’, and he was hospitably pressed to throw off all re- 
straint, he was lialf-inclined to yield. The cautious consideration, 
that others who had previously invite<l him would bo offended if 
they heard that he had only refused them, alone prevented him from 
drinking with them ; but his good resolutions were shaken, and ho 
deliberately agreed not to decline if he should again be asked. 
From that day forward he succumbed to the enemy which steals 
away the brain, and intemperance became habitual to him. 
He drank wine early in the morning, at noon, and at night, 
eating also occasionally intoxicating coiilectioiis. At la*t w(5 
see him addressing a Dervish in this style, as he pointed out to him 
another Dervish, who was a hardened sinner : — “ Docs not the 
hoary beard of Kuttuk Khwuja make you ashamed ? Old a.> he 
is, and white as is his beard, lie always drinks wine. You, a soldier, 
young, with a black beanl, and never drink ! What sense is there 
in this?” When on his military expeditions, he led a liard, rollick- 
ing life. In times of peace his symposia were enlivened by wit and 
elegant conversation, and the nocka aUho of Haber were such iis 
probably liavc never before or since bceir witnessed by oSloghuls. 

It is singular that in the Uiidst of his excesses lie made the determi- 
nation to abstain from wine, when lie should reacli tlie ago of forty, 

* ll/thpr writes of ilio lad uaiacd Babcii, exactly as Corydou would La\e 
wiitLcii uf A lux is : 

“ Foniiosuni. pastor CurV'loii ar<U*b;it Aloxlin 

Dolici.as tloiniiii ; iiec, quul spunirut. liubobsit. 

TuiiLuiii iiiLur iludAiis, inuln'OcHi o.icuiniiiii, fn-jos 
Assuliio vtiiiiubat ; ibi luce incoiiaiUi sutiis 
MouclUus et syU'is studio jactabat. iuaai.'" 

He says that wbciieircr he met Baber i, 

“ Tune nec mens inihi, iiec color • 

i'erta seUe iti.uiet,; huiiior et iu j^Guns 
Furtiiii labitur, arduous 

lcuti» peuUus luacprer iiiiibiis.’* 

(Sue AUmou’s, p. 7tl) 
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and tliat after a little delay lie actually adhered to it. As the dis-- 
taiice between his drunken joys and dreaded hours of sobriety di- 
minished, he turned liis time to account by tippling harder than 
ever, selecting all the romantic spots on wliicli ho lighted for his 
carousals. Pure wine, medicated wine, and arak were all imbibed, 
until his constitution appeared* to be breaking !\p, and ho suffered 
from dysentery, fever, coughing and spitting of blood. However, ho 
regarded these as judgments upon him, not for the cause of wliicU 
they wore the natural effects, but for writing satirical poetry, atnl 
repeated the Arabic verse : — “ O my Creator, I have tyrauuize<l 
over my soul ; and, if thou art not bountiful unto me, of a truth I 
sliall bo of the number of the accursed adding in Persian 
verse by way of remonstrance with himself : 

“ How lon^ wilt thou rontiimo to take pleasurti iu sin ? 

Uepentauco is not unpalateable — Taste it.*’ 

-and wisely remarking : — “ Such chastenings from the thrpnc of the 
Almighty on rebelliotis servants arc n\ighty graces ; and every ser- 
vant wlio feels and benefits from sncli cliastiscmciits has cause to 
regard them as overdo wing mercies.” At length, when waging war 
with the Rajputs, ho issued a firnuin, in which he announced that the 
hjiig looked for change had taken place, with these words : — 

“ For the purpose of plucking up the roots of sin, we knocked with all our 
might nt the door of penitence ; and the pointer of tlie way assisting, in con- 
iormit.y to the vSaviug, — Ifc U'ho hiorka at the r/oor, nnd persiHa in knorfchir/^ 
6c ( 7 //ni ///{iff, opened the d«u>r of his mercy ; and we have directed this 
holy warlUre to commence with the (iJrainl Warfare, tlio War a;]jainst our evil 
l*assious. Iu short, after saying with the tongue of truth and sincerity, O wif 
Creator ! ire have sirhjrrtcd our j?assion.<i ; t/n/ fiit/e, for I hjive 

wilten on the tablets of my heart, that now for the first time T liave indeed 
become a Mussulman, I have bhuoned abroad the desire to renounce wine, 
whicli w^as formerly hid in the treasury of my heart.” (Memoirs, pp. 355, 
) 

With the zeal of «’i proselyte Baber converted many of his courtiers 
to the principles of total abstinence, and lie himself — although his 
desire for wine and social parties was so intense that the loss of them 
caused liim to shed tears ol vexation — yet ahjured all Ihpiors until the 
<lay of his death. Jle continued, however, to cat his maajuns or 
intoxicating confections. 

Akliough Baber’s affections were ordinarily strong and constant, 
he had not sufficient regard for the ffiost sacred of all human ties, and 
wns rr;jniss in his duties as a husband. After taking his first wife he 
seldom went to see her until liis uiotlier scolded liiin, ainf, as ho 
confesso.^, compelled him to go like a criminal, lint that mother, 
whom ho reverenced, and a favonrito sister w(»rc always treated bv 
him with the utmost consideration. To hU brothers he ever sliewed 
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liimself Idiul and forgiving, and to Iluinayun he was a thoughtful and 
loving father. Nothing could be more touching and magnanimous 
than liis treatment of his grandmother, wlio had raivSed a rebellion 
at Kuhul in favour of anotlier grandson. After defeating the rebel 
tteops he inauifcsted no reseutnient against her. 11 is only object 
was to allay her fears, for which piirposo hastening to her palace, 
ho embraced her, then softly laid his weary head upon her lap and 
in this p«)sitioti composed liiinself to sleep. His cousin Mii-za llaider 
admits that to him lie sin>plied the place of a teiulcr parent. To all 
who had once gained his regard he was a valualilc friend and agreea- 
ble, but by no means indiscriminating, cmnrade ; for he contrived to 
read their minds, note down their actions, and profit or take warning 
by tlicir examidos. 

There were instances in whicli Halier yielding to the spirit of his 
age and race perpetrated acts of cruelty. He always, indeed, treated 
his onemies well, if men of distinction ; but with the “ profane vul- 
gar” lie was more tlian once severe in the extreme, and then, as 
Chaucer would say, “ pitie wrus dead ami buried in a gentle herte.” 
To knock on tbo head a number of tailors and shoemakers was 
once thought in Europe not much more barbarous than to 
slaiurlitcra llock of sheep. In like manner wlien a number of pri- 
soners had been taken in a sally from Samarkand, Huber, — although 
he received tl I e oflicers and soldiers with his usual courtesy — com- 
manded tliat “ the liiwer orders of townspeople,” as he styles tlimn, 
should be ]Mit to .death with torture. After crossing the fc>atlej in 
his invasion of India, he ordered a hundred prisoners to be shot by 
way of striking terror into his cnoinies, and, when towns were taken 
by assault, the unresisting jieople wore barliarously massacred. 
Hut those must be rcgardeil as concessions to the demands of his 
savage followers ; for his own disjiosition was at other times tender 
and averse from unnecessary Idoodshetl. 

Jhiber s attachment to his religion being ardent and sincere was 
tlic true source ofhi.s reformation ami growth in morality. He was 
regular in lii.s prayers, rising even at mi<liiig]it to offer tliem, and 
wlien in great tlanger at Kabul composed a prayer for deliverance, 
which lie afterwards committed to pajier. He carefully abstainetl 
irom unlawful meats, and guarded against ceremonial defilements. 
Nurtured in superstition lie was in early liie a somewliat timorous 
observer of dreams, coincidences, and astrological prognoses, but 
with the aid of his strong sense he gradually acvjuired a more ra- 
tional piety, and declarotl that these wore “foolish predi'-tionsd* and 
“ rdl nonsciise.” Still, however, in Ids later years he believed that lie 
L.-.d cured liimsclf of a fever by cMuposiiig verges in honor of a Saint. 

He obtained celebrity as a poet, ami a competent judge, wlio 
liad known him well, said tluit “ iu Turk! poetry after Mir All Slur 
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none equalled him.” During a great part of lii.s life he was fond 
of burlestjuc and light compositum, but then reflected that a tongue* 
which could repeat the subliinest productions, ought not to bestow 
trf>uble on frivolous verses, and that a heart, elevated to nobler con- 
ceptions, should not occupy itself with mean and despicable fanciae* 
He left behind him a c\)llection odes which he had composed, and 
some musical airs which w'ere said to have shewn considerable taste 
and skill. 

The style of his prose writings is admirable, for he ])referred ele- 
gance and simplicity to the tawdry inflated mannerism of his contem- 
poraries both Oriental and European, and we strongly commend 
his advice in this matter t(» the literary aspirants of Young India. 
In a letter addressed to llumayun he writes thus: “ You certainly 
do not excel in letter writing, and fail chiefly becaiy^e you have too 
great a desire to shew your ac<juirements. For tlie future you 
friionld write miaft’ectedly, with clearness, using plain words, which 
would cost less trouble both to the writer and reader.” The letter 
frinn >Nhich ^Ye have extracted this passage is distinguished for ju- 
dicious criticism, sound advice, and cle\atc<l principles, which have 
been rarely surpassed by any father’s letters to his son. But Baber’s 
great charm, wliicli makes liim stand out in such relief from other 
oriental svritors is his^ truthfulness. Eagculy pursuing truth iu con- 
versation, literature, and art, he was an ardent lover of nature, and 
in his writings passages of groat force are setoif by others of pictu- 
resque beauty. His descriptions are lively, niinute, acenrato, and 
ih‘rive<l from keen and close i>l>servation. Rural scenery was his 
deliglit. He writes with enthusiasm of the liills and vallies over 
which he roamed, communicates to us the sentiments wliich foun- 
tains and streams suggested, and represents himself as seated by 
waterfalls, with the pleasant murmurs of wliich the harmony of 
his musicians nnngle(l. The cliarms of Kabul were engraved on 
his heart, and we cannot fail to be interested iu the foll()\Ying ac- 
count ()f his reminisceuees, although the fanciful connexion between 
creature coini’orts and romance must excite a smile. 

‘‘ IIf)W is it jjcnsks, “ that the •1fli"hts of lh<)se lantls shoiiM bo 

ever erase*! tnmi the heart ? A))ove all, huw is it possible f»r one like me 
Av'io have ma«lo a \<)w of abstinence fnmi w'iiic, and uf purity »»!' life, to forget 
tlie delicious melons and ijjrapcs i»f that ploasuiit ivi^ion ? Thej' recently 
broUL;lit me a single miisk-iuelon. While cuttini^ it up I felt myself airecteS 
'Nvith a stiouiT lecdiiij: of loneliness., and a sense of my exile from my native 
cour\ijy ; and J could not* help siicdding tears while 1 was eating it.” (Me- 
moirs, p. I'Ui.) <• 

With this wo may couple his (fccisioii on two questions which avo 
discussed at the tables of Europeans, viz. the superior flavour of tUo 
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mango as compared with other fruits and the artistic method of 
eating it. 

“ Of the vc"ctahle prodiictidns peculiar to ITindustan, one is the nianp;o 
(amba). The natives of Hindustan t^cnerally pronounce the b in it, as if no 
voWcl followed ; but iis this makes the word* difficult to articulate, it is some- 
times called nuffhxak^ as Khwaja Khosru says — 

My fair (niigh>Rik) is the omitenisher of the garden. 

The most lovely fruit of Hiiidustan. 

Such mangoes as are good are excellent. Many are eatew^ but few are good 
of their kind. They pluck nnost ot* them unripe, and ripen* them in the house. 
The unripe mango makes excellent tarts, and extremely good marmalade. Jn 
short this is the best fruit of Hindustan, The tree bears a great weight of 
fruit. Many praise the mango so highly as to give it the preference to every 
kind of fruit, the musk-melon excepted ; but it dit>es not .appear to me to 
justify tlieir praises. . ft resembles the kardi-pcach and ripens in tlie rains. 
There are two kinds of it. One kind they squeeze and soften in the hand, and 
then, m.Tking a hole in its side, press it and suck the juice. The other is like 
the kardi-peach. They take off its skin anil eat it. Its leaf somewhat lesom- 
bles that of the poach. Its trunk is iU-looking and ill-shaped, lu Bengal 
and Gufrat the mangoes are excellent.** (Memoirs, p. JJ'ik) 

lUUtor’s large heart embraced the grandest and most insignificant 
objects in natnyc- lie was tlie very oppoi^ite of Wordsworlirs 
liard, unroinantic Voter Hell, and could fimi attractions oven 
ill a single apple-tree, when the winds of autninn had denuded 
it of nearly all its loaves. “ On sonic branches five or six scattcretl 
loaves still remained,'* he says, “ and exhiliitcd a beauty, wliioh the 
painter, with all liis skill, might attempt in vain to portray.'* All 
branches of natural history — including botany, /.oology, and atmos- 
pheric phenomena — were his study ; trees, birds, and animals were 
all faithrully dcscrilied. Jii aihlitioii to tlicse pursuits he found 
time in the course of his active, stirring life to write a treatise on 
Law, which was much a))])roved, a tract on Turki Vrosody, and a 
versified edition of a work by lla/rct l.slian on mystical Divinity. 
In brief, he had the tastes and acijuireuients df a still wiser AFonarch, 
who “ sj)oke lline Inmdrcil pro\erbs, ami liis fiongs were a tlioii- 
sand and five. And he spoke of trees, from the cedar tree tliat is 
in Lebanon, even unto the liyssop that syiringeth out of the wall ; ho 
spoke also of bea.sts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes.** 

\Vc may sum up all that wchavc said of Haber in ?. few words. 
ITc was the most eng;iging of men; and one of the noblest tliat have 
ever entered liulia. The stains of vices wbic?i clisgra(‘ed his youth 
were wipctfl away in the eyes of men by tlie moral fortitude whicli 
enabled him to oven^ome tliein, ami to become distinguisliod Ibr tlio 
puritv of Ids life. Jle w a.s an obedient son, kind father and brother, 
generous friend, and placable enemy, lie worshipped his Maker 
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sincerely, aecorcling to the light which nature and a spurious creed- 
had shed upon him. lie was bold, frank, open-handed and high- 
soided, scorning the national lovo of intrigue, and above all kinds of 

1 )ettincss. Ills tastes were relined, his mind cultivated, Ids know- 
edge extensive. Compared, indeed, w ith the world's greatest Mo- 
iiarchs and Cmnuiandors he inay but hold tiu second rank ; but 
wliat we maintain of liim is this : Jf he were not “ fellow witli tlie 
best King,” he was at least “ the best King of good fellows’* ; and, 
cmisidering the circumstances of his birtli and training, it is to lus 
immortal honour tliat liis life was 

“ Like rivers that water the wooiUaiuls, 

** Darkened by shadows of earth, but relit'CtiU;^ an image of heaven.** 


akt. IV,— rules for examination of junior 

CIVIL SEllVAxNTS. 

VE I { N A CU I ,A U LA N i\ U A ( i KS. 
fit/ OnJi-r if the Jliijhl I/onoraOle the (/ovrrnor in Council, 

If. K. LOLDSMII), 
Olficiating (’hief Strirtary fo fjlovennnint. 

Bomhfu i\isilc, VMk 

From evt‘ry fjnartor of our Indian Empire one universal cry arises, 
Rerorm our Civil A<linini>tratioii.” Th(i unanmity with whicdi 
the appeal urged, and the half meuMires that have heeu adopted 
to allay Its virulence, affords satisiaetory evidence, that some press- 
ing want is generally felt and restlessly acknowledged. It lunst be 
fully satislied too, uc predict, for men, even Aiiglo-Iudian men, 
are becoming weary of the ]).itch work system pursued by former 
Ciovernments, and while they clamour for a new policy, demand the 
absolute voiuosal of all old decaying lumber. 

Alas ! there has been more angry clamour for redress, than dis- 
passionate inquiry into existing evils ; more narrow party feel- 
ing than earnest search for truth ; more active struggle for the in- 
terest of class, than stern restdve to detect and exjiose error ; more 
antajjjiuism and ill-feeling between Christians of opposite political 
views, than pure unalloyed clibrt for tin* wellare of a helpless race. 
What a chaos of contradictory views ilo men hold on the (jues- 
tion of Indian Government ! \Vli at conllicting schemes have been 
urged upon an astonished British juiblic ! Tlie couservaiive 
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l)ot1y, viewing Anglo-Imlian State craft witli stolid coniplaconcy, 
<leny contemptuously tlie existence of evil, and deprecate all efforts 
at reform. The factious ckiss, abominating a system tliat debars 
all but a privileged minority from a share of the loaves and fishes, 
locdly denounce the Civil administration of the land, hurl defiance 
at their opponents, or weep over . the barbarities practised upon 

unhappy millions.’* Meanwhile, from tlie midst of this jarring 
element of discord, crawl forth into the pure light of day gibbering 
Iliuiht Jlarbingers, and staggering Afisociations ; grasi)ing eagerly 
at the air, if perchance tlicy may capture sunbeams ; — stuttering 
melancholy puerilities, or petitioning madly for inconsistencies ; 
raising in the minds of all men a grave suspicion, tliat we have only 
touched tlie thresliold of Indian progress, and are still searching for 
the cliarni which, shall throw aside the opposing barriers. 

Yet far above tlie chaotic tumult ch‘ar voic es ring, urging us to 
Jiearken, and througli the dim oliscurity iiure bright rays play in- 
vitingly on the path to progress. The remonstrances of reason, 
when worldly interest, lilind selfishness, and party feeling have dis- 
solved beneath her holy iiifiuence, warn us that extreme deductions 
must be by laws of Nature grounded on unsound premises ; — ^thattho 
self-sufficient ‘Conservative, ami the crude doclaimer against existing 
Governments, have alike wildly deviated from the goal of truth; 
tliat througliout India and the Indian Press tliere is a piteous cry 
to deafen, })utalas ! s<» little wool to recompense. 

jly throwing open the Civil Service to public competition, the 
first groat step towards Kcl’onn will liave, no doul^t, been taken ; 
)m)vided w'e insist on the measure l>eiiig carried out in its iiitegvitv. 
Men must be iiilly satisfied tliat those to wliom is to be entrusted 
the mlministration i»f the laws, are selecte<l not by patronage, but 
by merit. Alas ! here lies the nue>tion alter all. \Vliat is merit ? 
who shall define it V and how shall A prove himself in all our eyes a 
worthier man than H? When w'c liave solved this ]n*ol)lem, wo 
shall have fairly startetl on our road, a long and wearis<iine one no 
doubt, but still a road which may lead e\eutually to the reali/atioi* 
of our hopes. 

VVe shall not stop liere to enquire, wljetlier a system of enmpo- 
titioii is jjveferahlo to one of patronage, because we hold it to he 
one of those truths whieli may he «lisposed of as indisputable. Not 
but imlee<l many arc to be found who will angrily disput* it ; though 
we, for our part, an* couteiiied to l.dl liaok on the po'^ition, that 
ailmitting one ot extratu’diuary ae<juiremeuts\vho in yo.uth .wiuilil 
have never stood tlie test (d’ competition, may posMbly, under the 
oppiisitc system, rise to lame aml%honours ; still, we contend, that a 
countrv like I mlia w ill be belter g»)verne<l by the souml practical 
knowledge of twenty, than the brilliant genius of one. Those wlif» 
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have had an opportunity of forming a correct estimate of Native 
character, will be at no loss to determine what style of man is best 
adapted for the duties of Indian Satraps. must have sound 
strong sense, with moderate passions, or at least the will and 
power to curb them. In combination with common sense, ho shotfld 
possess great firmness of character — by wluch we mean a lenient, 
kind, and forgiving spirit ; but no show of wavering or indecision, so 
that ho may be prepared to award punishments tardily, but his fiat 
once issued, to take care that no man, directly or indirectly, plead 
or “ represent.” This should be combined witli a suavity of man- 
ner, a readiness to receive and converse with Natives — not at all 
hours, wliich indulgence is sure to be abused, but at certain given 
periods, sulHcieiitly often to confer a boon on others at the expense 
of a little self-denial. This, with a kindliness of tone and a certain 
ilogreo of interest in the concerns of his subordhiates, will vender 
the Indian Satrap as despotic as the Czar, and worshipped with 
^almost equal fervour. 

Rut stay. Have we really fully described onr pattern Adminis" 
Irator ? lias nothing been omitted ? Indeed, all the qualifications 
wo have mentioned are as nothing, where a thorongli acquaintance 
>\itli the vcruacidar language of the district is wanting. Here is a 
great desideratum, which somehow or other must be filled up. 

Rut where shall wo search fi)r our pattern Indian Administrator ? 
Hardly in Bond^ay, we take it, — possibly in Bengal or the North- 
Western Provinces ! Let us be completely selfish however, and 
limit our hopes of reform to our little l^-csidcncy. Where, we re- 
peat, should we look for this model ? — In Sind ? Be it so, and 
now reflect wluit incalculable benefits might bo conferred upon the 
people of thi.s country, had wo only thirty or forty statesmen moulded 
in the Frere stamp scattered over Western India ! 

Leaving, therefore, jiisidc much that wc conceive essential in tho 
formation of a sound Indian Official, wc shall in the present article 
confine ourselves to the consideration of what we fearlessly assert to 
be indispensable to every good public .servant, and tliat is, a sound 
bwwluhje of one or more of (he Eastern languages. A man of va- 
ried ac(juircmcnts, and powerful intellect, will of course make a good 
servant; but we contend that one of ordinary abilities and a thorough 
knowledge of the vernacular, will make a better. The former is in 
his proper clement as Governor, Member of Council, or Legislator ; 
in all subordinate situatpis, such as those of Judge, Collector, &c. &c. 
bv alVnieaus let us have the latter. 

Pew can have perused the Rules for the E.xamination of Junior 
Civil Servants which wc iiavc undertaken to review in the present 
article, without freely according to the Government of Bombay all the 
merit wliich is distinctly their due. Aroused at last from a lengthened 
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torf)or, they exhibit now a stern and healthy resolution to sweep away 
the reproaches which have been, too long and perhaps too justly, 
thrown upon the Civil Service of this Presidency. No longer to be a 
competency tor idle mediocrity, men are in future to prove their titles 
totrte handsome provisions which the Service confers upon tlie deserv- 
ing. The little Notification we are reviewing, says in a voice clear 
and audible to all, to goveni India you must understand her lan- 
guages, and until you think tit to master them, exjiect no countenance 
from us. By self-denial and labour you must prove yourselves 
worthy recipients of our bounty. This once done, thrice welcome 
to the honours and emoluments of tlie^Service.” 

Alas ! that ^ye should be compelled to throw a doubt on ilie 
practical utility of the recent measure, while we gratefully record our 
sense of the worbliy spirit that dictated it ; yet so it is. These efforts 
on the part of the Government, like all measures adopted with pure and 
earnest intention, will be rewarded with satisfactory results ; but they 
will, we preilict, fall far short of our reasonable expectations. The' 
causes are obvious to those who will undertake to look below the 
surface. 

To curb the wild passions of the young, and to cool the hot f)lood 
that rages in the veins of youth, a curtain measure of discipline is 
absolutely demandoil. Before reason has gained lier mastery 
over the <lesires, a strict mentor must lie at liand to point out tlio 
good road — to show not only what is wrong, but to enforce as much 
as possible wbat is riglit. So far, the Rules arc admirably adapted to 
work a great moral benefit in the country. In times gone by, 
times within the bitter recollection of many a still youthful i*oa<]er, 
no check, no control over the actions of the recently imported was 
attempted by tlic Government, Fifteen months of nnrestrictod 
idleness proved sufficient in many cases to lay the seeds of embarrass- 
ment and misery, tlie bitter fruits of winch ^may poison even the 
death cup of inany who now cast tlieir eyes U|)on these pages. Hie 
wild Arabian Night ideas of Indian life religiously received at Uailcy- 
bur>% were not entirely dissipated by the ugly realities of Bombay. 
A recumbent posture on a couch, a silver hookah, pyjamas, 
many Arab horses, an elephant or two with dazzling howdah? , obse- 
quious Asiatics with fohle<l arms and flowing beards, an unlimitofl 
supply of money, with a vague consciousness of verandahs, open 
windows, jngglex's swallowing snakes, and somebody fanning you, 
constituted, among a large body of Ifaileybury students, the chcrisli- 
ed creed of a Civiliairs future mission in the ‘East. The ornjj,vierit- 
al gilding of this picture was violently removed when Bombay be- 
came a stern fact, but a good deal of the picture's deformity remain- 
ed. There was no doubt at all about the recumbent posture, and a 
tendency to place the heels higher than the head became one of the 
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leading qualities of tlie Immau mind. Cheroots, assisted by some 
gentle stimulus, Ctosily amt gracefully usurped the place of the Oriental 
hookah. Pyjamas were found to bo stern, trutlis. Horses— 
Raojs horsks, too, became professional necessities with youths, who 
vaguely comprehended the anatomical distinctions of the Arab and,fjie 
useful cow. Klophants with girled howdahs were easily disposed of 
as delusions, and shigrams admitted by way of compensation ; 
tliougU the obsequious Asiatic, with slight but startling exceptions, 
and tho unlimited supply of coin, poui'ed into the lap by Native 
pliilanthrophists who travelled for the express purpose from remote 
provinces, were found to be ple:ising realities calculated to soothe tlie 
spirits and encourage the desponding exile. Alas ! that we should 
speak of facts so melancholy and pregnatit with future misery in so 
frivolous a style, but what man uiider the old regime ever dreamed 
of melancholy, or accepted the theory of future misery ! India was 
to them a pleasing golden land of case and plent}'. The sun rose 
its splendour, reigned with unclouded glory, and sank vigorously 
into rest How different from the struggling sun of England, typi- 
cal of tho hard fight for daily bread that is demanded from her 
children- There lu>w much self denial, combating with hardships, 
cohl ami Iviingcr, and stern perseverance in professional pursuits, is 
requisite before a young man can rise into comparative atBuence 
and ease. How many the clomls Ihfre to darken his career, and 
perhaps, after all, Imw shrouded with disappointment and poverty his 
death bed. Was the strong youth of twenty with his glorious Indian 
prospects to waste a tliouglit about the future ? If, at the lowest ladder 
in tlie service, life was so bright, and the day, unburdened of care or 
sorrow, glided by so smoothly ; who should calculate tho happiness of 
future years, wdien large salaries and great powers should be poured 
upon him ? Aw'ay tlien with reflection : on the globe there was no 
service like the Civil ? To be sure, examinations were looming in the 
distance, but why tliiiTk of them ? They w^ere allowed on all hands 
to he a farce, and each youth had too much c'onc'eit in his own abili- 
ties to doubt his eventual success- 

The Government of those days have much to answer for before 
(iod and man ! Tender youth with its strong passions and its 
vaulting ambition is a hothouvse plant to be treated wnth care and 
kindness, not to he thrown carelessly upon the cold, plotting world, 
as was the fashion then- Those, whose duty it was to cherish the 
young and inexperienced, did not irt those days act the noble part 
that jyas expected of tlfem- Bn t God be praised ! the black spot of 
tho past isTlost in the rising brilliancy of the present, and iet us hail 
with pride and hope the efforts whjch characterize the days we live in. 

1'hereforo, the discipline exercised by the present Government of 
Bombay, while it reflects on them tho highest honour, will doubtless 
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result in the increased happiness of the governecL The rules that 
liave been published supply fully the desideratuiu that was felt, and 
the young man from England may no longer expend in idleness and 
waste the hours that he should devote to mental labor and iiu*- 
provement. 

At the same time the good will be, we suspect, . negative rather 
than positive. Tliese llulos will scare the youth from the paths of 
idleness and protect him from the snares of temptation, but we 
doubt ^Yli€ther it will ensure that masterly knowledge of the Native 
languages which was j)ossibly contemplated by the framers. It will 
achieve one of the great objects wliieh leads to its adoption ; we pro- 
pose inquiring if it will be equally successful in another aspect. 

The task we have undertaken is one of no very extraordinary 
difikulty, the question for discussion being simply this. Can 
the majority of Englisli youths, without any jyrevio7ts Oriental edu^ 
cation at Home^ acquire a sound practical knowledge of the Verna- 
cular in Bombay within the time specified in the Notification ? 

This being the point we are to keep, in view, we proceed to exa- 
mine seriatim such of the Rules drawn up for tlie guidance of Civil 
Servants as ap[>ear to call for any particular remark. 

1. Immediately on his arrival in India, every young Civil Servant shall be 
subjected to an examination in the Oriental languages, for the purpose 
of testing the progress made by him at Huileyburv in that braneh of his 
studies. This preliminary examination shall be conducted by the Orieu- 
tul Translator to Government for the time being. 

Now this Rule is at present, we regret to observe, superfluous, and 
quite inapplicable to our Presidency. It should not be the case, 
but it simply is. The young Civil Servant learns at Ilaileybury (so 
far as languages are concerned) not one of the cliahds of Western 
Jiidin, Ilindoostanee, Persian, Sanscrit, and Telogoo, are all taught 
in the above mentioned brilliant seat of wisdom. Some degree 
oi‘ preparation for the Bengal and Madras Presidencies is thus at- 
tempted, but poor Bombay is contemptuously thrust aside. We 
have no distinct recollection of ever hearing Bombay mentioned at all 
during our Academical career. India (when alluded to at all,) 
meant Bengal and the North-West Provinces. Madras, in a 
secondary sense, was vaguely understood to be a sort of dependency ; 
but what was Bombay ? A barbarous uncivilized spot, to which 
some of tlie men were supposed occasionally to resort ; by jio moans 
a place to go to if you could help it. Wc fveil ren)en;ber our ox- 
traordinarry agitation and perplexity on being quietly giv^en to un- 
derstand some few weeks before sailing for this country, that >ui- 
avoidaldc necessity compelled the Court of Directors to transfer 
ns from the Bengal to the Bombay Establisluiient. What was 
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Bombay again ? Who knew anything about it ? Was it even 
anything like India? These were questions it was easy to put, but 
to which the replies were far from satisfactor]^. Very few people 
seemed to know anytliing about the matter. There was a 
“ beautiful harbour,** they said, — “ reminding one forcibly^, of 
the Bay of Naples : the people were more barbarous and wild 
too. Civilization has scarcely encroached upon that vague 
country. Habits were more primitive, and it was nearer England.** 
The latter was little inducement ihere^ What boys want is, to 
proceed to India, not to think about returning from it. But 
tlie barbaj-ity ! There was something tempting in that for young 
blood : better to notice the wildness and grandeur of primitive sim- 
plicity tlian the mawkishness of semi-civilization. Of the last there 
was plenty, and to spare, at Home; the novelty of the former would 
bo enchanting ; and so we became reconciled to a place almost un- 
known amongst our friends. 

— We have been driven into these egotistical observations to show 
of how little consequence Bombay is held in England ; at least in 
that Institution which professes to prepare young men for India. 
There Oiuzorattco is a language unmentioned and unknown. The 
ruJimeiits of Murathco arc kindly taught privately by Professor 
h'astwiok — the ablest Professor in the College and a Bombay man to 
boot ; but it is hardly necessary to remind the reader that few liave 
the leisure or the inclination to avail themselves of this thoughtful 
goodness. Indeed with Persian, Oordoo, Sanscrit and other rubbish to 
a Bombay man, which he is compclleil to pass examinations in, or lose 
his appointment, we can scarcely wonder at young men shrinking 
liom a language that it was not compulsory to pass in at home. At 
the same time all praise and honour to the good Professor, and 
sliaiuo to those who, knowing the requirements of this important 
Presidency, exclude her from the advantages freely accorded to the 
other two. • 

Perhaps, while the interests of the Bombay Presidency are so com- 
pletely thrust aside at liome, no one more needs a sound preparatory 
education tlian its Civilians. Here, where Murathee, Guzerattce 
and C inarese, are the languages of the people, what opportunities 
arc afforded those who are to be rulers in Wcslerii India, to acquire 
some knowledge that may be useful to them hereafter ? Ami yet 
oil the students’ arrival at Bombay he must be subjected to “ an 
examination in the Oriental languages for the piirjwse of testing the 
jirogress made by him ai Haileybury in that branch of his sindies /** 
A soin^vhaT satirical commentary this, we should say, on the Educa- 
tional system pursued at that Institution ! 

In this practical age of ours, lot us by all means, where it is possi- 
ble, have something real, something we can appreciate as practically 
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useful. Tlie virot:pirt}g^ a |>lay-actor, in an educational point 
ofview, isto be kept earnestly in the back-ground. If on the 

young Civilian’s arrival in India” lie is to undergo an examination, 
by all means let us examine liim in a subject on which he has had the 
opportunity of acquiring some previous information. What call 
luave we to ascertain the progress ipadc by a Bombay Civilian in 
Oordoo or Sanscrit ? Or, indeed, if at all excited on the subject, 
where shall we search for the Examiner ? We decline pausing for 
a reply, because, if to-day wo chance to have the Oriental Translator, 
skilled in these tongues, we may be deprived of him to-morrow. We 
think the caudhl reader will agree with us, that, under tlic present 
system, Rule 1 is a little out of place. 

“ II. The youn;5 Civilian Rhall then be at once attached to the Office of a 
Collector or Cofrimissioner, in any part of the Vies i deucy where Marathce 
or (jiizprattee is the Vernacular. 

“VII. While a Civil Servant is studying for this ordeal, the Collector or 
Commissioner to whose office he has been attached shall be required tu 
furnish, for the information of the Central Committee of Vernacular Ex- 
amination at the. Presidency, monthly reports as to his progress and 
studies.** 

Here the evil wo have already alluded to, as characterizing former 
days and cxplcnled Government, is remedied. In these two clauses 
,Iie (as matters are at present, not as we hope to see tlicni) the grout 
merit of the iic\v Rules. The discipline of College is not immediately 
discarded for the independence of mature life ; but while the youth 
is permitted an honourable status in society, and allowed ample 
means to enable him to support the establishment of his rank, he is 
taught to understand that from him, now thrown on the ocean of 
public life, is expected some palpable evidence of his capacity to rule. 

“ III. Within six months from the date of his arrival in Bomhciy, or as 
soon after -that term as a Committee of Vernacular Examination may 
assemble at the Presidency, he shall pass an Examination (as licreafter 
provided) in the Vernacular language of the District wherein he lias been 
located. This Examination shall embrace such branches, and be regulat- 
ed by .such tests, as the Central Committee for Vernacular Examination, 
(see Rule XIll.) with the sanction of Government, may from time to time 
define and notify. It is to he altogether of a practical character, and is to 
bo regarded as introductory, and subordinate to the Vernacular Exami* 
nation hereafter described in the Rules regarding Departmental Exami- 
nations. 

“ IV. In the event of his failing to pass the prescribed Examination within 
the prescribed term, it shall be discretional wifh Government to extend 
his poriod of study (on the whole or a part of his pay and tlilowance) to 
nine months from the date of arrival in the country. 

“ V. Sh'Uild he not have passed ati^the end of nine months, exclusive of 
penod.s r>f absence under sick certificatr, he shall be suspended from the 
service, and sent home by the first opportunity.** 
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Now certain reflections will naturally be excited in tlio mind of 
the tlionglitful reader as he peruses these very stringent Rules. 1st 
Either that a great number of young men, tlius called on to shew 
in six or nine montlis some positive knowledge of a language 
with wliich they were j)revu>usly unacquainted will necessarily 
Rule V. be sent]* hack to England in a state of pleasing bewilder- 
ment, or else tliat the examiners will be compelled, out of pure com- 
passion for tlie ludbrtunate lads, so to lower the standard of exami- 
nation as to render the obnoxious Rule to all intents and purposes 
a dead letter. 'Ihe majority of Englishmen will master little beyond 
the Devanagari and Moree character in six months. Tlie most 
sanguine examiner will liardly expect the wretelied trembling stu- 
dent, after twenty four weeks* study to sustain a lively conversation 
with a Pundit in Murathce or Canaresc ; but he must, it is decided, 
shew mtae knowledge, and having thus satisfied his superiors, he will 
be considered available for the ordinary duties of an Assistant Collee- 
tbr and Magistrate on a salary oi’ Rs. 300 per month. We are 
told what the nattirc of this Examination is to bo in page 19 of the 
Notification. 

Istly. -'J’iift Kxaminoc to be rC'inirul u of some acoountf; 

fjMiu ;i or Ilou/ooi* uUicc, wriUeu in the Vernaculur Jiin- 

mniiTo, and oriJinaiy rmsive charactci*. 

“ '.iridly - -To read olf in tlie Vernacular of t!i(‘ District, and explain viva 
in English, a dep(»siti<»n, ui* other exhibit, selected frojn a Magis- 
caso. 

Ih'dly.- --To render brick into the Vernacular (from an English translation) 
an (U'dinary report by a native Hevonue oHicer. This inii«t V>e rendered 
in a ^tyle substantially correct, and sutlicicntly intelligible to enable a 
native to rend it out as written. Jt luusl be free from material errors 
in graniiruir and spelling, and tlie handwriting must be legible, 

** ‘Mlily.-— 'Po converse w^ith two or three natives in such manner as to satis- 
fy the Committee that he is able t<» imderst-and, and make himself under- 
by. Natives of various classes, both in ordinary conversation, and 
the common business of a Cuteberry." 

It w'ould he idle to comment much on this, fn six months the 
youth without any previous jn’eparation at Home is to write in a .style 
“ fciil)stantially <*orrect,’* “ free from material errors of grammar anil 
spelling,” read fluently in “ the ordinary cursive character,” and in 
fact achieve a great deal more than many who have enjoyed tlieir 
furlougKar^ capable of in the prCvSent day. As “ TJIE Rulks” have 
been submitted for the approviJ ^of the Afost Noble the Governor 
Generi |il of India in •Council, let us hope that while his Lordship 
appreciates^ the excellent spirit in which they have been fsamed, he 
will bear in mind {what eoerij hochj seeMS to forgd) that unlike the 
Rengal and Madras Presidencies, no effort to prepare for Bombay is 
^attempted at llaileybury, ITurthcr let him remember, that there is 
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no character more difficult perhaps to master than the ordinary 
cursive character*’ of the Murathee and Canarese languages. His 
Lordship, thcreforCi before sanctioning tlie general adoption of the 
“ Rules” will no doubt remind the Honorable Court at Home, that 
in • having no Professors of Miirathee or Guzerattee attached to 
Hailey bury, they are not acting cvith that jiistic6 to the Bombay 
Presidency which it has a right to expect. 

This is not all. Having in six months shewn that he can read 
fluently “ in the ordinary cursive character,” he must undergo, in 
six montlis more, a fresh trial, and pass in what is called tlie first 
standard of Examination, wdien he is raised to a third or super- 
numerary third Assistantshlp, with a salary of Rs. 400 per men- 
sem. There ho remains, until he has proved himself qualified ac- 
cording to the second standard, before . he can bo considered by Go- 
vernment capable of holding the office of Second, or Acting Second 
Assistant, to a Collector, or Commissioner, or Assistant or Acting 
Assistant Judge, or of exercising full Magisterial powers. 

The object of the First and Second Standard are thus lucidly laid 
doivn : — 

“ XXIV. — Principal Object of the First Standard. 

The principal object of the first Standard of Examination sbull be to test tlie 
proficiency for practical piii'poses of the A^ssistant in the Vernacular lan- 
guage of his District, For this purpose, at least three papers which he 
has never seen before, taken from official Records very much at hazard, 
and written by different persons in a plain running hand, must be rea<l 
aloud by the sissistant correctly, and without great difliculty ; and, after 
being read aloud their contents must be correctly explained by him in 
English. An English judgment or other official paper, to be furnished by 
the Central Committee, must be translated by him into the Vcrnacnlai* 
without assistance. The translation must be substantially correct in 
meaning, and intelligible to ^ native ; tolerably correct in grammar and 
spelling, and free from any very bad errors of idiom. He must dictate off 
hand with some fluency the translation into the^ Vernacular of an English 
report or other official paper, also to be furnished by the Central Com- 
mittee, whereof the translation will be written down exactly as directed. 
The dictated paper must in like manner be intelligible, and substantially 
correct. He must then be tested in conversation with two or three Na- 
tives, in such manner and to such extent as shall suffice to satisfy the 
Committee as to the' degree of ins power of understanding Natives of dif- 
ferent cla.sses, and of making himself understood by them ; such conver- 
sation or Colloquial Examination to be confined to the ordinary duties and 
business of a Court or Cutcherry, and not to embrace abstruse or peculiar 
subjects. An Assistant must pdss succe-ssfully through every step of this 
branch of the Examination in order to qualify according to the first 
Standard.” 

XXV. — Second Object of the First Standard. 

** The next object of the first standard of qualification shall be to test the^ 
Assistant's general acquaintance with the leading principles of the systems 
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of Kevenue Administration and Crimicial Justice* and especially with so 
much of the Laws and Xtulea of Procedure as it is necessary for an officer 
to know in order to exercise properly the ordinary functions of an • Assis- 
tant to a Collector and Magistrate. For this purpise a set of questions 
on Keveniie, Magisterial* and Police subjects shall be furnished by the Ge*- 
ncral Committee. These questions should be so framed as not to jn^^ve 
points of difficujty or rare occurrence^ and to shew rather the possession 
or the want of a general and intfiligent acquaintance with the subjects 
of Examination, and the fundamental laws applicable thereto, than a 
knowledge of any string of details, and dates of orders, which may bo 
soon learned for the occasion, and are generally as soon, forgotten again« 
These questions must he all answered without book. The Assistant 
Should also be examined generally as to his knowledge of Cutcherry ac- 
counts, both the English accounts kept at the Iloozoor and the Native 
Accounts, Taiooka and Village ; also as to the past Revenue history of 
his District, as to be learnt from the Records. 

“ XXVI. — ^Tiiird object of the First Sxakdaed. 

The next object of the first Standard of Examination shall be to test the 
power, which the Assistant may have at^quired, to deal with conflicting 
arguments and evidence in actual cases. For this purpose, two decided 
cases, with the final proceeding in each withdrawn, which the Assistant 
has never before seen, one from the Collectors and one from the 
IHagistrate's Office, of tlie nature of cases coming before Assistants 
exercising the ordinary functions of an Assistant to a Collector and 
Magistrate, shall be given to the Assistant, 'fhe papers may bo 
rend over to him by a native Officer, and the explanation of* any 
difficult word or phrase may be asked for and given in the Vernacular, the 
circumstance being in each case noted. The Assistant may now refer to 
all his books, and may take his notes as the case is read over. At the 
coiiclmsion of each case he must write in English a brief but precise 
description of the case, and a decision upon the questions at issue, with 
a sufficient statement of the grounds on which it is founded 

XXVII. — Fothtu object of the First Standard. 

The last object of the first Standard of lixarni nation shall be to ascertain 
how the Assistant has been employed, and how he has done his duty at 
his station. For this»purposc the Collector and Magistrate under whom 
he ba.s been employed shall furnish the Committee with a report upon 
these points. It shall be the duty of such Officers to make over to their 
Assistants from lime to time cases for report. The reports shall be writ- 
ten in English on one .side of a sheet of paper ; and after the case is 
decided, the Ofiicer who decides it shall note on the other side of the 
sheet his remarks upon the report. These reports, with the notes there- 
on, shall be submitted to the Divisional Examination Committee. Such 
Officers shall also require « their Assistants to make English minutes 
of the cases given to them for decision, which minutes also shall be sub- 
mitted to the same Committee ; hut these reports and minutes need not be 
sent up to the Central JExamination Commvttee. The opinion formed of 
Divisional Committee however, shall he entered in the re- 
cord submitted to the Central Committee. * 

“ XXVIII. — Sei^kd Standabd. 

The Second Standard of Exmuination shall be similar in its nature to the 
vor.. I. — NO. I. " 19 
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first, but more difficult in degree. In tbe Vernacular portion of it the 
rending of a common office running-hand must be tolerably ready \ the 
papers selected as tests should be of a more difficult description of office 
papers ; the translation, dictation, and conversation should be fluent, 
generally correct, and readily intelligible ; and the Assistant should be 
< tested in his power of explaining himself clearly and with sufficient pro- 
priety in the Vernacular in an ar^ment or topic of mme difficulty, such 
as. may occur in official business. The questions of law and practice 
should be selected from a whole fleld of the duties of a Magistrate and 
Collector ; but they shall be arranged in two classes : one class compre- 
hending important and leading points, in answering which no books shall 
be allowed, and the other class comprehending less general, and less com- 
mon points, in answering which the assistance of books shall be allowed. 
No guides, digests, or summaries, however, shall he permitted to be used, 
the Assistant being confined to the original Laws, Circular Orders, and 
Constructions. The object of this class of questions is to test the Assis- 
tant's knowle<lge of where readily to find the law or practice on the less 
common points that arise in business. In preparing these questions, 
nice and difficult points should be avoided, the object being, not to evoke 
subtlety or ingenuity, but only to ascertain whether the acquisitions 
capacity of the person examined arc adequate to enable him to perfonu 
fitly the important functions of an Indian Magistrate and Collector or not. 
The trial cases should be selected from those possessing enough of com- 
plexity to test the Assistant's ability to master all ordinary difficulties, 
and especially to test his power of minute attention to and just apprecia- 
tion of evidence. 

XXIX. — Object op the Secohd Stanbarb, 

•* It shall be the object to make this Second Standard such that a man who 
has passed the Examination provided in Rules XXIV to XXVII . who 
is of ordinary understanding and capability, and who fairly applies liim- 
self with proper diligence to his business, and makes it his daily object to 
familiarize himself wdth the languages of the country, may pass it after 
two or three years of Mofussil experience.” 

To tlie good thoughtful people of Bomba)" — especially to those 
who are professionally calleil upon to look into abuses and ex- 
pose them — and also to anxious fathl?rs who are Ided so freely 
for the education of their children, at that noble seat of 
learning Ilaileybury, we would suggest the following points for 
consideration ; Is it reasonable and just to demand such astonish- 
ing results, within so incredible a period, from young men who have 
received no preparatory training in the languages of the Bombay 
Presidency ? Is it honest to demanil the expenditure of many 
Imndrcd pounds on an education which only professes to prepare a 
Bengal and Madras Civil Service? Is it just tc insist under the pre- 
sent system on the same amount of oriental proficiency from the 
Bombay as from the Bengal Civilian ? The former on liis arrival 
amongst us is now sternly apprized to the following effect ; * Behold, 
young man, ere you can rise, to the emoluments of Acting Second 
Assistant Collector, you must display thorough intimacy with the 
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^farathee, Guzerattee or Canareso languages. You must be con- 
versant in Ilevenue Systems, Regulations, Legislative Acts, the 
Laws of Evidence, Kiitcherry accounts, iiic%ling English ones 
kept at the Hoozoor, and Native accounts, TalooU and village I The 
past history of your District, gleaned from reconls in foreign toDgu^es, 
must be femiliar.to you ; and this you must prove yourself 
conversant in a few months or expect the inevitable consequences— 
DISMISSAL !' Well may the young Bombay Civilian turn pale, and 
in his heart moralize on huniaii nature as exhibited in its passion 
for extremes, and contemptuous abln^rrence of happy media,. Well 
may the Pater familias exclaim in tones of bitter anguish, ‘ Was it 
for this that I expended such monies on the eJiiCxation of my boy ? 
wliy these pulls upon my purse for acquisition of Sanscrit, Persian^ 
Oordoo ? — alas wliere shall I search for the equivalent?’ Such 
exclamations may well be uttered, and much lioncst indignation 
may well be excited. It will be excited no doubt fiercely and with 
xlue ellect, when the proper time comes ; when the minds of English- 
men are perforce attracted to their Indian possessions, wlicrc there 
is so much to accomplish which MU»ST BK BiauiN AT IIOMB ! 

Throwing open the Service to public competition, will be, as we 
have elsewhere said, the first great move on tho board of 
Tiidiau reform ; tlic next will bo the re-modelling and re- 
organization of llaileybury Collqjc. tliink tins would 

be preferable to its abolition or amalgamation with one of the 
Universities. If practical reforms in Civil A<lmlnistration are to 
usurp the place of talk and argument, tlic man destined for public 
life in India must have a distinct and peculiar education from his 
boyhood. We do not require that superficial smattering of I^aw, 
Pt)litical Economy, Mathematics, Astronomy, Mechanics, History, 
English Composition, >Sanscrit, Persian and Oordoo, which may bo 
imparted in the short space of two years ; but rather that thorough 
intimacy with useful sdiyects which the training almost of a life- 
time may be expected to confer. It remains for the lOnglish people 
to determine, whether the calling of the Indian Ofiicial is not as 
deserving of attention at Homo as the Law, the Church, or tlio 
Medical profession. Perliaps, wlnen the responsibility which Eng- 
land has voluntarily assumed in undertaking tlio guardiansliip of so 
vast an empire, is solemnly considered, our assertion that the 
claims of the embryo Indian Statesman in point of education cannot 
be overestimated, will be subscribed* to. Some people are beginning 
to the stud^ of Greek and Latin might profitably be 

exchanged tor other and more practical sources of kirowledge. 
Certainly these dead languages are |o the Bombay man almost a$ 
useful as the Persian, Sanscrit and Oordoo be leaves at Hailevbnrv. 
Were half the valuable time that is now spent in England on 
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the acquisition of classical literature, devoted to a sound 
rudiinental instruction in those languages pf India wliich the 
Civilian will herea^lter be Called upon to master, the rules- we 
are reviewing Would be deserving of our warmest approbation 
and bo producti\'^ of the happiest results. Let the successful com- 
petitor enter llailcybury at seventeen and remain •till twenty- three. 
During that time (a period of six years) let him bo instructed in 
Law, Mathematics, Ilistory and those languages which will be useful 
to him in the Presidency to which he is appointed. If practicable, 
let Geologyije one of the subjects on wdiich lectures are delivered and 
examinations held ; but in the name of common sense, let us protest 
against Sanscrit as indispensable ; and by no means thrust Persian on 
the youth destined for Bombay, or Telogoo on the future Administra- 
tor in tho North West Provinces. By some such simple system, 
we shall do much towards removing the present sneering reproaches 
against the Service ; while the race of Ileaven-born Judges and inca- 
pable Collectors will be speedily removed — destined no longer to 
fatten idly on the llcvenues drawn from the miserable cultivators. 

Por if any man will look earnestly around Iiiiu, lie will detect at 
least one great want in India — we mean the want of syinjiathy 
between the rulers and tlie ruled. Of the domestic habits, feelings, 
and under-cirrcnt of native character wc (at least in tliis l^resldency) 
know absolutely nothing ; nor have the people, especially the lower 
orders, that trust, confidence, and affection for us, which it slioiild 
be our cherished duty to inspire, lias the Ryot some trivial com- 
plaint to make about afield — trivial to us, but to him of incompara- 
ble importance — some story to relate about the grinding oppression 
of village Officers, or secret to whisper aiicnt fraud on the part of 
our native subordinates, he draws back, feeling that between him 
and the great fountain of justice, there is a wide gulf fixed in tlic 
shape of a portly Slieristedar, or some other ^Braliinan go-between. 
Ills language is not the language of Oriental translators to Govern- 
ment or Examination Committees, and his provincialisms must be 
translated into the Mahrattaof the Ciitcherry and of the Sahib 
logue. In fact ho is by^tcni necessity shutout from the benevolence 
nf the European Satrap, who must waste his pliilantliropy upon 
the class, which least deserves it, leaving the poor peasant with his 
bare skin, his scanty crops, and his rural simplicity to the mercy 
of Brahmans, Banians, and Marwadees ! This state of things, the 
reader will admit, can only be very ))artially remedied by a Persian 
Education at Hailcybury; followed by a notification, whv*!:. ii..^ists on 
a competent knowledge of the languages of l^onibay, within eighteen 
months of the youth's arrival in the country. 

In this little article we have argue<l on the gromids tliat no know- 
ledge is more practically useful to an Anglo-Indian Civilian than 
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a knowleilge of tlie Vernacular languages. We liave attempted to 
shew, that without some previous preparation in England it is idle to 
expect the masterly knowledge contemplated l)yihe ‘ Rules,’ within 
the period laid down by the framers. We have further pointed out 
that at Tlaileybury young men are somewhat prepared for Qi^ery 
Presidency excettt Bombay, aiul wliile appreciate with gratitude 
the spirit which dictated “ tlio Notification,” and the moral benefits 
(to the Service) that wilb undoubtedly^ result, we hold that it is too 
exacting and in some respects positively unjust. In conclusion, 
being of a sanguine spirit, we cheer ourselves with the hoj>e that 
some measures may yet be adopted at home to extend to Bombay 
the same advantages that are enjoyed by tlie sister Presidencies. 

Meanwhile let the young Civilian recently arrived vrtth his 
‘ Oordoo* and ‘ Persian* literature read the “Notification,” and h><>lc 
at the trials which stare him in tlie face for several months to come 
with ])ious resignation. He will doubtless derive some consolation 
tfom the following lines : 

Let it A he pniievt I These Kt^vcrc afflictions 
Not from the ground arise. 

But oftcu times celestial benedictions 
Assume this daik disguise^ 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sauctifyiiig, not concealing 
The grief that must have way. 

Or, as poring over the interminable subjects in which he has bad 
no previous education, lie finds tlie “ ordinary cursive character^ 
running obstinately out of Ids head, and his hopes departing as tho 
dreaded sixth month fearfully approaclies with rapid wings, let him, 
if it so please him, recall to mind the following : 

And thou too w1u>ro*«t thou art, 

T|^at readout tliib brief B.salm, 

Asonehtfone ihy hopes depat 
Be ri&oluto and calm. 

Oil ! fear not in a woild like thib, 

Ami tliou shalt know ere lung ; 

Know h 'W Mibiiine a tlniic it is, 

To suirwi AND BK STBONU I 
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Art. V.~TIIE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA, 

The English in Western India ; being the Early History of the 
l^aeiat'y q,t Surat^ of Bombay ^ and the subordimte Factories on 
the Wetdern Co(sst. From the Earliest Petiod until the commence^ 
meat of the EigUeeidh Century. Brawn from AiUhentic Works^ 
wui Original Bocn^nents. By Philip AndeusoN, A.M.— 
Bombay ; Siuitli, Taylvr &; Co. 1854. 

Our labours in connexion with a New Review, published in the 
Capitai of Western India, could hardly be more appropriately in- 
augurated than by bringing to the notice of our readers a work, ema- 
nating from our local press, devotet! to the early history of our conn* 
trymen in this important part of our Indian Empire, and commend- 
ing itself to our attention from its own intrinsic merits, as well ali 
from the interest belonging to the hitherto obscure, yet curious and 
not uninstructivc events which it describes. ^ 

When we speak, however, of introducing tlie work to the notice 
of our readers, we would not be understood as retiecting on the 
general intelligence of such as are in mir more immediate vicinity, 
by presuming that they are not already conversant with its contents ; 
or that a picture so fresh and lively as jMr. Anderson has given \is of 
the pioneers of English Dominion in tlie East, can have so little 
interest for them, that they have yet to make acquaintance with it. 
At present we have in our “ mind’s eye” those more distant readers, 
scattered it may be over the length and breadth of India, who, 
though beyond the pale of our local questions, are yet concerned 
in imperial ones. An Englisliman cannot fail to be specially in- 
terested in whatever tends to throw light on the beginning of a rule, 
wliicli from tlie meanest origin, and after numerous death struggles 
to preserve its very existence, at length became so potent that, like an 
Aaron’s rod, it has swallowed every other power with which it has 
come in contact. 

Prior to the publication ofMr. Anderson’s work, the subject which 
he has treated so pleasantly, without any sacrifice of accuracy and 
research, was loft almost untouched in every existing History of 
India, if we except a meagre and rapid survey in a few » in- 
troductory Chapters of the otherwise excellent volumes of Mill. The 
learned and scholarly History by the late William Krskjiji^^rftcent- 
ly given to the world, is but an iustalincnt, thoiigli an important one, 
that with which its lamented Aqthor intended to present us. Had 
he lived to complete his design of narrating, with the fulness of the 
portion recently published, the History of India from Baber to An- 
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rungzceb, it would have left nothing to be desiretl. The clear, com- 
prehensive, and masterly survey of the Hindu and Maliomedan periods 
of Indian History by Mountstuart Elphinstone k, we fcar,tlie whole 
of his work, although when these two volumes appeared fourteen 
years ago, a continuation was Ibndly looked forward to. Indeecjl alt 
who took an iiitarest in India and its History, hoped that the book 
would be an English classic which would take the place of, and 
supersede every other of the kind. It was a pleasant expectation, 
tliat the honoured name of Elphinstone, occupying as it dkt the 
first rank amongst Indian Statesmen, should also be the first amongst 
Indian Historians. As regards the completion of the History, this 
we appreliend will never be more than an expectation— in truth, 
judging from the Preface, it hardly appears that the writer had any 
intention of carrying it further. As it is, it is complete in itself ; 
and for the period of which it treats, is likely to remain without a 
rival. A Master of historic composition lias indeed indicated one 
drfectinit: “We are doing Elphinstone in the sixth,” says 
Arnold in a letter to the Ilev. IL Fox, one of his old pupils, and 
then a Missionary at Madras, “ for our modern History on Thurs- 
days as 1 wished to make the fellows know something of India, of 
which tliey know next to nothing. It is a pity that Elphinstone 
liad not a more profound knowledge of the ancient Western World, 
which continually illustrates and is illustrated by the state of things 
in India.” We sympathize with the regret of Arnold, ' but it is 
hardly fiiir to Mr. Elphinstone to consider it as implying any re- 
proach, The early age at which he joined the public service in 
India, and the arduous and absorbing nature of his subsequent 
labours, left him but little leisure for acquiring, or, if he had ac- 
quired, for pursuing and perfecting a knowledge either of the an- 
cient Western World, or of any other subject not intimately con- 
nected with, or bearing on his public duties. Tlie respectable 
mediocrity of Mr. Thornton, and the heavy periods and dull know- 
ledge of the learned Professor of Sanscrit, who has written a continua- 
tion of Mil), are confined to the more recent portion of our Indian 
History ; wliilst in popular compilations like those of Gieig, Murray, 
Taylor, Macfarlane, and others, information about our earliest times 
was of course not to be expected. The able Historian of the Afghan 
War approached the subject in liis “ History of the East India 
Company,” but in that hasty, and on the whole unsatisfactory work, 
he has neither opened it up nor discussed it. No doubt his plan did 
not eml'r-jjje minute defails of early Anglo-Indian History, yet we 
might have expected a more interesting and skilful narrative, in a 
l>ouk bearing such a title, and conyug from a writer with such a well 
earned reputation on subjects of Indian Biography and History, as 
Mr. Kave. 
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Tlie deeds of our first predecessors dcserml a better fate than they 
have met at the hands of Historians, for without a more accurate 
knowledge of them ^han can be obtained from ordinary histories, we 
learn but imperfectly the strange story of the rise and progress of 
the ^British Power in the East. It is well to remember that there 
were English in India before the days of Clive ; and that even the 
obscure trading Factors of Surat and Bombay in their early figlits 
with the Moguls and Malirattas, the Dutek and Portuguese, dis- 
play^, an energy, perseverance, and courage, as indomitable as that 
which subsequently conquered at Plassey and Assaye ; albeit they 
have not been so fortunate as to be painted by a brilliant Essayist. 
Entertaining these opinions as to the importance of the subject 
before us, we are delighted to welcome Mr. Anderson*s contribution 
to the elucidation of our early Anglo-Indian annals. lie has accom- 
plislied the object he had in view with such pains-taking accuracy 
and research, and composed his curious narrative in such a lively 
and spirited manner, that it falls little short of what wo were lookiifg 
for, and it may be considered not merely a supplement to other His- 
tories, as the Author modestly terms it, but in itself the History of 
the period of wliicli it treats. 

What we arc inclined tfe find fault with in tlie ^York is, that the 
Author has not been more copious in the use of the rich materials 
at his disposal. If he had employed them more freely, his book 
would certainly have been more entertaining and not less instruc- 
tive than it now is. Wc fear he lias been hampered somewhat in 
tliis respect, by the theory ho appears to liolJ as to the manner in 
wliich a History should be w’ritten, for he says in his Preface that 
“ some modern Historians have converted history into romance, and 
sot off facts with ornaments of imagination,” and that he himself 
“ has not endeavoured to walk on the stilts of Fancy ; but has been 
satisfied with the secure footing of plain dealing and truth.” IIo 
also illustrates his meaning by quoting ’Bacon’s observation, that 
“ a mixture of a lie, doth everadil pleasure,” tlius implying, as we 
apprehend, that the “ lie,” and the Historian’s ornament of ima- 
gination,” are nearly convertible terms. 

Surely there is mis-apprehonsion in this. When Bacon indicated 
a truth so sad and general, but, we firmly believe for the honour of 
human nature, not universal, he had in view, principally, thecorrup- 
tion of the moral feelings, and not the exercise oi any intellectual 
quality,— as the impressive sequel of the above quotation proves. 

Doth any man doubt,” lie asks, “ that if there were ta ken out of 
men’s minds vain o}>inions, flattering hopes, false valuations, ima- 
ginations asone would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of 
a number of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and in- 
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(lisposilioii, and iinpluasaut to themselves — liumlliatiiig certain- 

ly, hilt not tlic less true ! 

A strict adhesion to fact is of courae indisyensable, hut facts 
are in themselves merely the rude inanimate materials, out of which 
the skill, the imae:ination, tlic genius of the Historian must fasj^iou 
the living record, 4;hat will deservp the name of History. Why is it 
that amidst the numerous compilaticms in the shape of Llocords, 
Annals, Momoirs, and so called standard llisfories, with which our 
literature abounds, wo have so few works that really deserv^uXho 
title of History in any wortli) sense of the term ? — Simply because 
the qualilicalions requisite to produce such u wt)rk are of the rarest 
kind ; so that great Historians are ;is rare as great Poets. Wo 
have tlnll lli.'storie'i, l)ecauseour Ilhtorians have dull imaginations. 
They so little realize the living present, that they arc utterly unable 
to vivify the dead jmt. What genius, united with tlie love of truth, 
and profound knowledge warmed ami animated by a powcriiil ima- 
gination can do t«» Invest History with life and at the safuc time 
give all the warning and instruction it is so fitted to impart, is 
strikingly Illii>»trated by Carlyle’s account of tlnit world wonder 
wliich changed tlie foundations, and alt(*red the character of modern 
society — the first i*h'cnch Ivcvolution. Fr«»m the eloqueut and pro- 
plictic wailings of Burke, at the first Imrst of that astonishing tem- 
pest, down to tlie dilfusc and vapid declamations of Alison, 
what .volumes have l>ocu written, what discourses spoken 
vcgariiing it ! Yet we believe, that every intelligent reader at all 
coHver.saiit nitli tlie subject, would bear ns out in our assertion, 
that while all other writers on the French llevolntion have been 
speculallmjf ami elo{|uently pliilosojiliiziug about it, Carlyle is the one 
writer who cnnblc, us to realize what it really was. Tlie reader of 
hi '5 marvellous work, when devouring its pages, fi'els drawn into ii 
vortex or under the s])ell of some wizard’s enciiautment, and reads 
about all the mad [las-iToiis, wild llo|)c^, and .ravage crimes of tliat 
awful period, wirli as intense an interest as if he. were an actual spec- 
tator of the scenes described. And all this artistic skill is combined 
with tlic most scrupulous accuracy, and the most careful sifting of 
every fact connected with the History. 

Let no one be alarmed at ‘‘ ornaments of imagination.” A pow\*r 
of displaying them is one of an historian’s most essential qualifica- 
lioiis, and we only Avish tliat Mr. Anderson liad given the reins 
more froolv to his fancy in dressing* up for tlie amnsement of his 
readers, and tlieir instruction too, a few more (»f those curious 
pictures ot' Anglo-Tiuliaii life which arc buricMl in the page^ of ob- 
M*ure records and forgotten pers<anai narratives, whicli few know 
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better than liimself where to find, anti how to make use of, anJ 
which well deserve to be resuscitated from their mouldering tombs. 
There is indeed a oerfcain class of modern ilistoriaus who have been 
accused, and not altogether without justice, of exaggeration. They 
are^'suspected of preferring to state facts eftectively anil brilliantly 
rather than soberly and truly. AndtWe acknowledge that complaints 
may well be made of any Historic writer who cannot honestly 
exhibit truth in its unadorned shape, but must have her decked out 
gaisdiiy with tinsel and finery that are foreign and uncongenial to her. 

Grave charges of this nature have been urged in an infiuential 
quarter against the brilliant historian of our own day, who has given 
us two such eloquent and interesting volumes of English History that, 
in the figurative phrase of enthusiastic lady readers, we are all 
dying*’ to get hold of the long-looked-for volumes in continuation. 
But these charges were so ridiculously overstated and so evidently 
had their origin in feelings of malevolence, that going beyond their 
mark, they fell powerless without in any way injuring Mr. 
Macaulay’s reputation. Undoubtedly he may be found guilty of 
a fondness for paradox, and of being a little too anxious to say a thing 
smartly at a small sacrifice ot truth, when a temptation to astonish 
his readers comes in his way. All honour to him for his delightful 
History notwithstanding. Have his volumes not pro veil that His- 
tory can be made as easy and entertaining as — toapply hisown words 
~Professor Faraday made Chemistry to little boys and girls in his 
lectures at the Royal Institution, during the Christinas holidays? 

In the “ History of the English in Western India” under review, 
we could have wished to have seen a better sympatliy ou the 
part of the Autlior with the men whose lives aiul lalniurs he de- 
scribes. His tone is not a little contemptuous, ami his insinuations 
betimes unjust. We are told by him that the annals he records 
are those “ of mediocrity and weakness, sometimes of drivelling 
baseness,” that “ the instruments which Providence employed to 
create a British Power in India were often of tlie basest metal. 
** But such answer the same purposes as the finest, in the hands of 
“ Infinite Wisdom. And thougli we may feel disappointed, we 
“ ought not to be surprised, wlien we see little to admire in the 
“ pioneers of our Eastern Empire, ami find tliat some were 
amongst the meanest of mankind.” But of what period of 
human history may not similar language be used ? M(i<liocrity, 
weakness, and baseness, are unhappily ^not yet banished from 
the earth ; we fear they are as rife in the conduct of world’s 
afiairs in the J9th century as they were in the 17tli, and if their fea- 
tures are not so coarse and strongly marked now, we may be assured 
they are not the less mischievous. We do not contend that tliese 
early adventurers shodld be iookedon as lierocs, — far from it ; but 
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do not let us forget that tliey were men, placed often in strange and 
trying circumstances, having to endure many troubles and privations, 
and in tlie midst of numerous temptations. Thab^wild and dangerous 
life of theirs was no holiday amusement. The Factories at Surat 
and elsewhere were not fbundetl and built whilst treacherous Orientals 
and rapacious Europeans stoml idly by, looking on w'ith folded bands. 
Not so ; but in quite other circumstances, as the result has shown. 
When we view in company with our Author the weakness, and, 
not unfrequently, the mean ways of these early English, theiriWIies, 
and their rough, coarse habits, we cannot suppress an involuntary 
smile, only we would not have it accompanied with a derisive sneer, 
iis if we wore immensely superior. We rather sympathize with and 
pity erring fellow' men, who, with ad their failings, imperfeci^ons, and 
short-comings, began an enduring work, which still progresses under 
the hands of us who have succeeded them. Finely and truly has it 
been said — “ Two things one ought to learn from History ; one 
*‘^that we are not in ourselves superior to our fathers, another that 
“ we arc shamefully and monstrously inferior to them, if wo do not 
“advance beyond them.”* 

Although the English remain masters in India to the exclusion of 
all oilier European powers that previously contested empire with 
them, tliey were not the first to effect a footing here. The remark* 
able impulse which was given to maritime adventure and inland dis- 
covery at the close of the loth century, and which was felt by the 
leading nations of Europe, especially tlie Spaniards and Portuguese, 
operated but slowly in England. “ The daring genius of Columbus 
“ pierced the night of ages, and opened up to one world the sources 
“ of j>ower, wealth, and knowledge — to another all unutterable 
“ wo<*s.”f Vasco de Gama having doubled the Cape, Almeida 
and Albuquerque laid the foundations of and consolidated 
Poiiuguese power ii^ Western India, nearly a century before 
the English w'cre established there. Till the middle of the 16tli 
Century, Indian productions and manufactures passed to England 
through the hands of the Venetians, who carried on an extensive and 
luciative trade with Hindustan viS Egypt and the Red Sea. Prior 
to the discovery of the Cape route, and when the Portuguese had not 
interfered with their monopoly, the Venetians furnished the rest of 
Europe with the products of the East. 

A commercial expedition viS Russia and the Caspian Sea lo 
Bokhara, which it w’as .hoped might open a communication with 
Central A*svi, was undertaken in 1558 by a Mr, Anthony Jcyikin* 
son, described as a person of resolution and intelligence, 'and well 

• 

* ATixoLfi’id iiiaiigurai J.octiirc on Mixicrii Hislory. 

T Loud Huodouam ; Uib lu&l '^rcut speech iu the llofttse of Comiaons on Slavery. 
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acquaiiiteii witli Russia. Kut, regarded from a mercantile point of 
view, tins journey was a failure. Although caravans arrived at Bo- 
khara from Jndia, •^Persia, and adjt^ining countries, Jejikinsun re- 
ported “ that the merchants are so p(X)r, and bring so few waves, 
that-t1\ere is no liopc of any trade wortli following.”* 

With the accession of Elizahetl» new era dawr.ed on England. , 
The spirit of euterprize, which had .slumbered in the limes of the 
Reformation, when the kingdom was distracted hy strifes, divisions, 
amPpTrsccutions extending through the brief minority of Edward 
the Sixth, ami tlie subsequent reign of Mary, now Idazed iurth 
with ardour, and very soon urged the English to eclipse the deeds 
of even the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

The return of Drake iu 1580, from his celebrated voyage rouiul 
the world, after an ahsence of two years .and ten months, laden with 
tlic plunder of Spanish vessels in the South Seas, ami the success- 
ful euterprize of Thomas Cavendish who explored the Indian Ocean, 
as far as the Phillippincs and the Straits of Siimla, in a .sniltll 
squadron fitted out at his own expense, contributed greatly to ani- 
mate the spirit of commercial activity, and cupidity also, which 
had now been so generally inlused. Mr. Anderson mentions the 
journey to India of Ralph Fitch .and John Newberry, w ith others, 
who were despatched in 1583 by some Mercliants of London, that 
they .might extend the English trade in the Levant to parts of Asia 
Minor, and transport the products of India by England by way 
of tlie ports in the l^orsian Gulf — lUissorah and Ormuz. lie .seems 
to quote their narrative, or rather what lias been called .so, without 
questioning its authenticity, although this has been done by others. 
He writes too of their having been tbrowu into prison by tlie Por- 
tuguese of Goa, where they were “ examincMl whether they were 
goml Christians or no,” and .adds, nushly and unfairly we think, 
that “ a.s they never licsitated to tell a. lie, their Christianity was 
approved.” 

Another writer, Mr. W. D. Cooley, antlior of the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, distinguished for a knowledge ol’his 
subject and accuracy of rc.search, says, that the exjicditiou of these 
men failed to attain its object chiefiy through the jealousy of tlie 
Portuguese hy wlioin they w'cre throvm into at Ormm, and 

quotes a letter of Newberry’s containing the folk* wing rem.arks ; — 
“ Altliougli we he JOngTisliinen, I know no reason wliy we may not 
as well trade from place to place as the natives of other rf)untrieb ; 
for a\l nations may and do come to Ormuz, as Frcnchmen,JL*’lcmings, 
Germans* H uugarians, Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Nazarenes, Turks, 
Moors, Jews and Gentiles, Pcrsiaitsand Mihscuvitcs. In .short, there 

^ Oiifblcy’ii Maritiuic Dihcoviiy. 
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is no nation they seek to trouble but <Hirs/’ Were they imprisoned 
both at Ormuz and Goa ? As tlierc seems liere to be a conflict of 
autliorities, botli painstaking and usually accurate, in the absence 
of original sources of iidbnnation, we are unable to decide which is 
correct. , 

In 1391 the •first English expedition to India via the Cape of 
Good Hope, consisting oi‘ three ships, one commanded by Captain 
Lancaster, was flttal out and despatched. The object was not trade 
but plunder, and the intention was to keep a look-out for tlM>4^r- 
tngneso in the Indian. Seas. The result of the atlveiiture was dis- 
iLstrous. One vessel returned from the Cape with many who were 
sick of the flux. Anotlier was lost with all her crew, sixty leagues 
beyond the Cape. Lancaster’s ship returning home in a shattered 
plight was forced by stress of weather to the West Indies, where it 
was cast away, lie and only seven companions reached England in 
a French Privateer. 

The unfortunate termination of this expedition in no way dis- 
couraged the Merchants who were concerned in it ; nor did it damp 
the enthusiasm for Eastern trade and adventure, whicli a love of 
gain, envy of the Portuguese, and, one may fairly add, some 
j^romptings of the spirit of enterprise then so universally diffused, 
tended effectually to foster and inflame. In 1339, the leading mer- 
chants of London formed an Association Ibr [nosocuting the trade to 
Iiitlia, A charter was readily obtained from Cluoen Elizabeth, and 
the Association was incorporated on the 3 1st of December 1600, 
under the designation of “The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of Lomlon trading into the East Indies.” TVenty-fonr Directors were 
a|)pointed by the Charter, the name of the iirst Governor being Thomas 
•Smylhc. The capital of the Company amounted to three lakhs of 
rupees and was divided into a hundred and one shares. The terms of 
the Charter gave the Company an exclusive right of trading, and was 
at fircvt limited in duration to a period of liftecn years, with a condition, 
that, if not found for the public ;wlvantage, it might be cancelled 
anytime upon two years’ notice being given. Tliough the Company 
received its Charter in 1600, it was not till twenty-four years later, 
tliat it was ])cnnittcd to exercise the functions of government. In 
1624 the king gave it authority to punish its servants abroad by 
citlier civil or martial law, to the extent even of taking away life, pro-* 
vided the punishment inflicted should be in conformity with the 
English code. 

The flrfe^. ^-ommcrcial venture of the Company was made in 
when live ships were fitted out under Captain James Lancj^it^rJ wbo 
ten years previously had commamled one of the ships which hfwl 
been sent to cruise in scarcli of Portuguese vessels in tbc Indutn 
seas, and which proved so unfortunate. The cargo consisted prin- 
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cipally of bullion, tin, iron, broatlclotli, cutlery, glass, &c., and 
with the ships, was valued at £69,000. The expedition sailed 
on the 13th February 1601, from Torbay for Acheen in Sumatra, 
which place, from imperfect knowledge of tlie seas and countries to 
be risited, they did not reach till the 5th of June of the following 
year. This venture was successful •l)eyond every ^kpcctation. Lan- 
caster returned in September 1803 with a valuable cargo of Eiistcrn 
produce, added to the rich spoils of a Portuguese carrack of 900 
toli^*&Urden, which ho captured in conjunction with a Dutch vessel 
on the voyage homewards. The profit of this and several subse- 
quent voyages is stated to liave been from a hundred to two hun- 
dred per cent. 

In the fleet which sailed in 1607 for Western India under Cap- 
tain Keeling, was also Captain Hawkins, our first Ambassador to the 
great Mogul. Here is Mr. Anderson’s pleasant account of him and 
his mission. 

“ As soon as possible he started with a letter from King James to the Great 
Mogul for Agra, where he arrived at the end of May . 1 600, after being in con- 
tinual fear that he would be assassinated by his attendants at the instigation 
of ilte Portuguese. His reception at Court was flattering, and he was assured 
that he should have permission to establish a Factory at Surat. The Great 
Mogul wishing to engage his services and keep him in the country, offered 
him a pension and a wife. Hawkins was not averse to either. Although he 
called himself an English ambassador, he did not scruple to accept a salary, 
which, however, was very irregularly paid ; and as the imperial harem con- 
tained a large assortment of ladies varying iu race, colour, and religion, he was 
provided with a bride to his taste who was both a Christian and a maiden. He 
seems to have really loved his wife, and to have resolved not to forsake her. 
Still he did not for^t the interests of his English employers. He repeatedly 
demanded the privileges which they required, was frequently promised them, 
and as frequently disappointed. At last, baflled by the intrigues of the Por- 
tuguese, and disgusted with the wavering counsels of the Emperor, he gave 
up his efforts in despair, and requested hi.s dismissal. The Indian potenatc 
did not condescend to give any answer to King Jariif^s’s letter, and Hawkins, 
after a protracted contest with his wife’s hrothers, who wished to prevent her 
from leaving the country, contrived to take her on board an English ship at 
Camb^i, from whence he sailed with her on the 26th of January 1612 to 
Europe.” 

What Hawkins failed to accomplish, though her had paved the 
way, was effected in a summary manner by Captain Best to- 
wards the close of the same year. The efforts v#f the English to 
establisii themselves at Surat had been mainly defeated by the in- 
trigues, jealousies, and bitter hostility of the Portuguese. Captain 
Best, who had arrived with his two ships on the coast on the 28th 
October l612, 

o 

“ Was determined,” says ^Ir. Anderson, “ to open a passage to Surat. Two 
Portugnese arma lenls successively threw themselves in his way at the river’s 
mouth ; but after severe struggles the skill and courage of himself and men 
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prevailed ac;ainU both. Tlie (ireat Mogul then sent down to him a firman 
authorising an Knglish Minister to reside at Court, and opening to English 
subjects the trade of Surat. This imperial ordinance was forwarded to Best as 
an ordinary letter, but he had by this time become awarS of his own power, and 
of the impression which a little display makes upon Native minds. He there- 
fore wisely in.sisted that the usual eeremonie.s should bi* observed, and the 
tirrnan was formallj^ presented to hiii^by the Governor of Surat, who cmiie in 
state to Swally for the purpose. Best then sailed away ; first leaving at 
Surat ten persons to dispose of the goods which he had brouglit, and with a 
stock of four thousand pounds to purchase the manufactures of Indi a.** 

Such then was the origin of the East India Company, and the 
beginning of its rule in this country. It was originally formed for 
objects of trade and gain ill imitation and rivalry of a second rate 
European power, which for half a century previous had through its 
rare energy anti perseverance monopolized to itself a commerce 
with India, and had thriven on the wealth, which tradition, and 
song, and travelled adventure, had all represented to tlie nations 
of*** the West as the normal condition of the East. Growing 
up steadily and consolidating itself in the first century of its exist- 
ence, although checked by jealousies at home, distractions and re- 
verses abrocul, it still gradually advanced towards its main object. 
In the following century it assumed a new character. Startling the 
Western world with stories of compiest, which eclipsed, in rapidity 
and extent, the exploits of the oKl Tartar conquerors, it suddenly 
raised a now empire on the ruins of theirs. Under tliis new phase 
of its hi.story, tlie Company continued trading, fighting, plunder- 
ing, and exciting fresh quarrels, although protesting that it existed 
for peace, until in defiance of fulminations hurleil at it by the senate 
at home, aii«l regardless of violated faith and broken treaties, it add- 
ed province to province, and annexed kingdom after kingdom. At 
length the Company itself lias been cast aside, and exists merely in 
name. The hole Asjatic Peninsula, from the borders of Beloo- 
chistau and the wastes ol Tartary, to the confines ot biam and the 
shores of tlie Indian Ocean, with its myriad populations, its infinite 
numbers of castes and races, has become an integral portion of the 
British Empire, ruled and governed by British Law ! 

Wlien the English first set foot in India, the Mogul empire, 
which then bore sway over the greater part of it, had reached its 
culminating point. Akbar, probably tlie ablest and wisest of the 
Mogul Emperors, and wlio first established their dominiou 
on a firm basis, w^is recently death He was succeeded 
by his »oii Jehangeer, who with the inflated mannerisjp of 
an Oriental tells us in his Autobitigraphical Memoirs, that in the 
“ forenoon of the day, (the lOtli October, 1605) being then arrived 
at the age of 38, I became fnnperor, and under auspices the most 
felicitous, took my seat on the throne of my wishes. Let it not 
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produce a smilo, that 1 should have set iny heart on tlic tUdusions of 
tills world. 1 assumed tlic titles of Jehanghir Padshah, and Jehan- 
ghir Shah, the worjd subduing Kni])eror, the world subduing King. 
I ordained that the following legend should be stamjKHl on the 
eoiiMige of the Empire ; ‘ Stricken at Agrah by that Khossrou, the 
safe guard of the Avorld ; the sovereign spleiukmr of the faith, 
Jehanghir, son of the imperial Akbar.’ ” We fear wo must add, that 
this Jehangeer, the unworthy sou of so eminent and able a sovereign 
av^:‘3W)ar, was chiefly noted in his illustrious obscurity for a treacher- 
ous cunning and mean cruelty, which he manifested in various ways, 
and for his addiction to drink. A greater contrast tlian the Jehangeer 
of his own memoirs, and the graphic ilescription we have of liim in 
Sir Thomas Hoe’s Journal, cannot well he conceived, though the 
two pictures are by no means irreconcileable. In 1027, his son Shah 
Jehan succeetled him, and in his reign the dismemberment of the 
Mogul Empire may be said to have begun. His sons in the latter 
years of his reign rebelled against him ; eventually he was deposcd'by 
Aurangzeeb, and kept in coniiuemeut till his death. 

Captain Alexander Hamilton, in his “ New account of tho East 
fiidies,” gives a story of the birth of Aurangzeeb, which is so curious 
and amusing, that it reads like a chapter (;f tho “ Arabian Nights.” 
We reproduce it here as it will bo now to many of our readers, ami 
entertain all. 

“ Sliah .Ifilian %vas one of the most polite kings that over rnitnl over tliat 
great empire of Mogul.stan. He was a •*ivat i»atnm to all skilful perst»ns in 
arts and seieiicos, and gave great encouragement to foreigners to come to his 
Court, treating them kindly and familiarly, and allowed tlieni handsome pen- 
sions to live on, and often sent for the most polite of them, and di?'eoursed 
with them about the customs, laws, commerce, and strength of the lOnropeau 
nation^,, and what he f<MHid \aliiable amongst thetn, lie would lain liau* 
brought into liis own dominions. He was soiry to >ee the most beantirul 
part of the creation cageil np in seraglios, bred’ up injgnoramv, and k»-pt from 
useful and pleasant conversation, by the Jieavy fetters of blind and unreason- 
able custom. He turned his thoughts to break those sordid cltains, and in- 
troduce tlie ladies to a free air, and reckoned bis Cmirt, whicli he then kt^pt 
at Agra, a great city, to be the most proper part for the stage to act it first 
upon. 

“ The first step he took, was to order all the ladies at Court to provide 
precious stones to bring to a market place that he had erected, and there to 
shew their wares publicly to all the noblemen at (.\mrt who were ordered to 
buy them at whatever prices the ladies put upon tliem ; and the king himself 
was to be a buyer, to put the greater honour on the new erected market. 
The ladies obeyed, and took their booths as they thought lit. On tlie mar- 
ket day the king and noblemen came to market, and bought tlyj jewels and 
other trihe!? tlie ladies had to dispose of. 

“ The king coming to the booth of a very pretty lady, asked what she luul 
to sell, she told him, she lia«l one large fine rough diamond still to dis.po.se of. 
He desired to see it, and he found it to be a piece of fine transparent sugar 
caimy, of a toh nddc good diamond figure. He deinandoil to know whal jirice 
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she sot oi\ it, and she told him with a pleasant air, that it Was worth a l*wk 
of rupees. He ordered the money to be paid, and fulling into discourse with 
her, ioumi her wit was as ex<^uisitc as her beauty, and ordered her to sup 
with Inm that night in his pahioe. Slie promised to obey? and acoordingl}- went, 
and stayed witli him three nighu and aays, and then went back to her hus* 
b ind, whose name was JemnI Chaun, and was a Commiinder of 5<K)0 horse. 
The husband receivtjd her very coldly, and told her, that he would continue, 
civil to her, but would never cohi^ft witin her again, and would live with* 
her in the same manner as if she was his sister ; upon which she went 
bai^k to the palace, and desired to be brought to the king, and being con«> 
ducted to liini, she fell at his feet and told what her husband had saidi'^-^'^Wb 
king, in a rage, gave orders to carry the husband to tl)e elephant garden, 
and there to be executed by an elephant, w'hich is reckoned a shameful and 
terrible death. The poor man was soon apprehended, and had his clothes tom 
olF him, as the custom is when criminals are condemned to that death, and he 
was dragged from his house, with his hands tied before him. On )iia way to 
the garden, he was to pass near the palace, and he begged to have leave to 
speak to the king, and then he would die willingly, if las Majesty did not 
think fit he should live. A fyeud of his, who was an officer of the guards, 
ordered the messengers of death to stop a while, till he had acquainted the king 
witirthe request, which was accordingly done, and he was ordered to be carrieil 
into the court of the palace, ttiat the king might hear what he had to say ; and 
being carried thither, his Majesty demanded what he 'would have. lie an- 
swered that what he had said to his wife was the greatest honour that he was 
capable to do Iiis king, who, after he had honoured his wife witli his embraces, 
tliought liimself unworthy ever after to cohabit with her. The king, pausing 
a ordered him to be unbound and brought to his own room, where, as soon 
as he came, the king embracc<l him, and ordered a serpaw or royal suit to be 
pul upon liim, and gave him the command of 5000 horse more, but took his 
wife into his own seraglio, and about nine months after the famous Aurcngzib 
came into the world/' 

Tlie Prince thus romantically iiitrodiic|[J to life was the last power- 
ful sovereign of the Mogul dynasty, and his long reign was charac- 
terised, amongst other piquant affairs, by the sudden springing up 
and rapid growth of the Mahratta sovereignties, which e.xercised such 
an influence in Indian History during the ne.xt century and a-half» 
and, for a time, contested the supremacy of rule in India with that 
power which is now raised on the ruins of both Mali rattas and Miauls. 
Aurangzeeb has been variously estimated, and popularly he has com- 
monly been spoken of as a prince possessing wisdom and capacity 
for governing. A close ^examination of liis long reign might lead to 
grave doubts on both heads. Prior to liis usurpation, he had un- 
doubtedly displayed no common ability in moulding circumstances 
and events to serve tlic purposes of his selHsli and inordinate ambition, 
lie is reputed, indeed, to have possessed many accomplishments aud- 
litcrary acquirements, th'e result no doubt of his early training by 
the priests and learned men in whose society ho mainly lived. 
Although he pretended much contempt for powTr and grandeur, tlie 
reported illness of his father gave him the opportuiiity to exhibit 
himself in a character altogether different from that in which he had 
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previously appeared. In carrying out liis Jong clierished and crimi- 
nal designs, thougli still preserving a decorous and witbal pious 
exterior, he was deliberately meditating the worst crimes. By his 
Crafty schemes he entrapped two of his brothers, when they were all 
enpying their revels, accomplished the defeat and death of one on the 
field of battle, the deliberate murder of another, and concluded his 
traitorous acts by imprisoning his father and ultimately occupying 
his throne. The reign of Aurangzeeb has been denominated spUndid^ 
the mere magnificence of liis Court is signified by the 
epithet, it is not undeserved ; but the glory of improving and 
consolij}ating an empire did not belong to him. He could 
not preserve what liad been acquired ; and in his lifetime the 
work of dismemberment was rapidly going on. When in mature 
age, and after a long reign he had finished his last earthly journey 
in his camp at Ahmednuggur, tlie Empire over which he ruled may 
be said to liave passed away with him ; for within sixty years after 
Ids death, the dynasty of the Moguls founded by Babor, and 
consolidated under Akbar, merely cxistoil in name. 

From this brief but necessary digression wo return to the con- 
sideration of “ the English in Western India’’ — the subject more 
immediately before us. The gallant exploit of Captain Best, record- 
ed above, liad the effect, as wc have seen, of securing, together 
with other important privileges, the establishment of an Englisli 
Factory at Surat. Of the first beginnings of the Factory, and the 
doings of the Factors, Mr. Anderson gives tho follow iiig amusing 
account : 

“ It was usually styled ‘fce English House,’ and was presided over 
by Kerridge, A Factor named Edwards had also been lett at Ahmeda- 
b4d. It was arranged between these two that Edwards should proceed on a 
mission to the Mogul Court. He was provided with a letter from King Jame&>; 
and Kerridge having an eye to business made him take with him an invost- 
ment of cloths, looking-glasses, and sword-blades. Half Ambassador and half 
hawker, he thus went to Agra, where he was presented to the Emperor by 
Asof Khin, the Prime Minister and favourite Sultana’s brother. By a judici- 
ous distribution of presents be obtained all that he asked. To the Emperor 
himself he delivered portraits of King James and the Royal family. But his 
most acceptable offering was a large mastiff, of which Kerridge wrote as 
follows : — 

“ ‘ Mr. Edwardes presented the Kingc a mastife, and speaking© of the dogs 
courage, the King© cawsed a yongc leoparde to be brought to make tryall, 
which the dogge soe pinch tt, thatt fewer how res after the leoparde dyed. 
%nce, the Kinge of Persia, with a presentt, sent heather haulfc a dozen 
dogges — the Kinge cawsed boares to be brought tc light with tliem, puttinge 
twQ or there dogges to a boare, yet none of them sensed ; and veinemberinge 
his owne dogge, sentt for him, who presently fastened on the boare, so disgraced 
the Persian doggs, wherewith the J^inge was exceedingly pleased. Two or 
three mastiffes, a couple of Irish greyhowndcs, and a couple of well-taught 
water spauyells, wold give him greate contente.’ 

So needy client ever studied a patrician’s whims and caprices more atten- 
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tively tluin did the English Factors stu<ly the Great Moguls. In 1 HI 2 they 
hud specially recommended that toys and bull dhgs should be sent for present* 
to him aaid his courtiers ; and now Edwards desired that landscapes, such 
pictures as represented the manners and customs of England, portraits of Mjo 
nobility, and some ti»ic beaver hats, should be forwarded. 

“Although J I awicins, Canning, Kerridge, and Edwards had assumed^tho 
imposing title of Ambassador, yet they were merely humble agents of the 
Company. It was now resolved Ui try what effect the dignity of a Koyal 
Embassy would have. Sir Thomas f&»e was chosen to make the experiment, 
and there could scarcely have been a better selection. The object of his 
Embassy was twofold — to arrange the terms of a treaty, and to 
sums of money due to the Company from.personsaliout tlieC'Onrt. lie brought 
with him the draft of a treaty comprising nineteen articles, the first seventeen 
of wliicli related to the protection and encouragement of trade, the last two to 
an alliatice offensive and defensive between the Emperor and the English 
people.’* 


Sir Thomas Roc possessed tact, sagacity, and temper, in an eminent' 
degree, and performed the duties of his somewhat singular and 
novel mission with an ability, and — all circumstances considered— a 
success, such as has rarely attended diplomatic missions of a vastly 
more important character, and planned with infinitely greater skill- 
II is Journal of his Embassy to the Court ofJehangeer is exceedingly 
interesting, giving as lively and graphic accounts of mattevH coming 
under his own observation, as any we possess in a bmncli of literaturo 
which, though by no means the higlicst, is far from being iunm])or- 
tant, an<l of which our own language abounds ii> many curious 
and valuable examples. 

Tic lost sight of tlie “ Lizard/’ he tells us, on the sixth of March 
1615, landed at Surat on the 2Gth September follow ing, and was 
received in an open tent by the chief officers of 4he town, well attend- 
ed, His shrewd observant character is well indicated by the perti- 
nent observations he makes on tlie scenery, natural objects, and 
inhabitants of the varift us places touched at on the outward voyage. 
Of the Island of Socotra in particular, where the fleet anchored, lio 
gives a very minute and lively picture. His stay at Surat was brief, 
and he complains that during the time he remained there, ho and his 
suite suffered much from the Governor, “ who by force searche<I 
many chests, and took out what he thought fit.” On the 30th 
October he started for Ajmir, where the Emperor was then residing ; 
and at Bhnrampore, where one of the Emperor’s sons, whom ho de- 
nominated invariably the Hrince, hafl his Court, he remained some 
days, and w^as courteously received by him. Despising the obsequious 
customs of Orientals, in demanding the most slavish projftrattons 
from all who approached royalty^ Roe refused to comply with 
them at this time, and subsequently w'hen presented to the Emperor 
Jiimsolf. Ultimately ho was honoured for his firmness, in maintaini?»g 
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so iincornprojnisiiigly tlie dignity of his position arttlic ambassador of 
JCngiand. 

*< 

“ An Officer me as I apprnadied, I must touch the ground with my heart 
htire, which T rerusecl, and went on to a place right under him railed in, with 
an accent of three steps, where I made him reverence, and he bowed his 
body ; so I went within where were all tire great men of thh town with their 
hands before them like slaves. The place was covered overhead with a rich 
canopy, and under foot all with cai*pcts : it was like a great stsige, and the 
the upper end of it. Having no place assigned, I stood right be- 
fore him, he refusing to admit me to come up the steps, or to allow me a 
chair. Having received my presents, he offered to go into another room, where 
I should be allowed to sit, hut by the icay he ma<te himself drank out of a 
case ofbuliks I gave him^ and so the visit ended.'* 

He at length reached Ajinir, and on the 10th January 1616 
had his first audience of the Kinperor. “The reception,*’ he says, 
“ was very favourable, but needs not particularizing.” On the 26tli 
March he delivered the articles ho had prej)aied for the regulntiou 
of coinincrce, and an alliance offensive and ilefensivo between the 
aMogiil Government and the English, There were nineteen articles ; 
but before ruiy tiling approaching to tlie substance ofthem was gnuited, 
Sir Thomas had his patience ami temper sorely tried !>y didays, 
oppositions, promises given in bad fai*^h, and innumerable Y(‘Xiitions 
of all kinds. 

We live now adavs in tlie midst of so much ox(‘iteinent, arc 
familiar with so manv marvels, and through the aid of the astonish- 
ing mechanical appliances within our grasp, have so sub<Uie<l 
.space and time, and made intelligence from the remote corners of 
the earth so common, that our sense of w^oiider is soon palled and 
lost, by a too early, and rapid acquaintance with a vast va- 
riety of interests find sui»jccts. In this modem life of our’s 
the world is indeed 

— Too mucli with ns ; late and soon? 

Getting and speuding, wo lay waste our powers. 

We cannot, it is true, live ovit of our time ; it would bo weak, fooJisli, 
.aiid sinful to wish it ; but to value our own times truly, and do our 
allotted work, to live in them^ and not merely ])C whirled through 
them, as is too usually the case, a well-tempered study of the 
past is as essential as, when rightly pursued, it is profitable, ilost 
refreshing is the cliango, for instance, from the flimsy and super- 
ficial character of our numerous works of modern travel, when 
we take up one of the narratives of those early travellers and 
vtivagers. wdio with their eyes e\er (»pen to scenes and ehjects fresii 
ami "new to tlioin, and senses ev(?r awake to curiosity and wonder, 
liavo given us such graphic and delightihl accounts of the sights 
they saw, the peoples they observed, the troubles and dangers they 
cjicountered, tlie pleasures and amusements they enjoyed; 
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The journal of Roe belongs to this class of worhs, and though 
wliat is preserved of it is comparatively brief, it abounds in curious 
illustrations of manners and customs, and shiwd and IWely ob- 
servations on character and conduct. Mr. Anderson gives his 
readers a pleasant sample of Roc ; but wc wish it bad been faller, 
for ho just gives •enough to w]kf?t the appetite for more. Doubt- 
less he may have been withheld from cnricliing his pages ^ith 
such materials, by an apprehension that the work would be swelled 
by tlaun to a size larger tbaii the nature of his subject lc<l*{linr!5 
consider desirable ; but if we may judge of our readers’ views from 
our own feelings, wc think there is nothing to be apprehended ou 
such grounds. Jiy making a more liberal use of these materials 
lie will be increasing the aUractions of the book, and when it 
roadies a second edition, wliicli we trust it will soon do, wo would 
impress up(»ii him the importance of giving this sciggestion his best 
consideration. 

rioe says : — “ The history of this country for variety of matter, 
and tl'C many subtle pra(‘tices in the time of Acbar, father of this 
King, and those latter troubles, were well worth writing ; but be- 
cause they come from such remote parts, many will despise them ; 
and by reason these ])Coplc arc esteemed barbarous, few will believe 
tlicm, "lid therciore, 1 forbear making them public, though T could 
ileliver as inany raie and notable acts of state, subtle cvsislons, 
policies, answers, and adages, as I believe, for one age, would not 
easily be e([ualied.” Tor all Sir Thomas’s forbearance, he has, hap- 
pily, rccorde<l so niiicli of the practices, that wx* have bccpieathed to 
us a very striking j)icture of the life of the Emperor Jehangeer and 
the leading people wf his Court. 

The King of course is the prominent character, and wo 
have a full length portrait of him in his joviality and debauchery, 
mixed occasionally with traits of his offlimid cruelty. His 
]>vopeiisity for drink is frequently dwelt upon. On one occasion tho 
Anu*assador jiutcdacurious scene as follows : — “J presented the King 
with a curious picture I had of a friend of mine, which pleased him 
liighly, anti lie shcwcnl it to all the company. The King’s chitT 
painter being sent for, pretended he could make as good ; which 
J denying, a wag(»r of a liorse was laid about it between mo and 
Azuf Khan, in the jMogul’s presence, and to please him ; but 
Azuf Khan afterwards foil off. Tliis donetlie Mogul fell to drink- 
ing Alicant wine I lyul presented him, giving tastes of it to several 
about ]iim,,and then sent for a full bottle, and drinking a cup, sent 
it to me saying, it began to sour so fast it would be spoifed before 
Im could drink it, and 1 had nonoi This done lie turned to sleep ; 
the candles were popped out, and I groped mv way out in the dark.” 
Anotlicr time when Sir Thomas had gone to tho King, full of indig- 
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nation against the Prince for stopping some presents which wereo(^ 
their way to him from Surat, and had said : 

The injury was such, and the charge and abuses of our liberty by the 
Prince's officers^ that I desired redress, being no longer able to endure, it 
was 2U4swet*ed, that which was past I must remit to bis son ; I could pro- 
cure nothing but good W'ords. Azui ^Klian smoothing on both sides, 
the good king fell to dispute of the laws of Moses, Christ, and Mahomed, 
and HI his drink was so kind, that he turned to me and said, if I am a King 
you shall be welcome, Christians, Moors, and dews; he meddled not with their 
*faTRiiTli?y came all in love, and he would protect them from wrong ; they 
lived under his protection, and none should oppress them. This he ol’ten 
repeated, but being very drunk,, fell to weeping and into divers passions, and 
so kept us till midnight,*’ 

The 1st of September T^16 bemg the King’s birth-*hiy, there was 
a great solemnity of weighing him. The scales were of beaten gokl, 
ornamented witii precious stones^ “ hung with silk ropes and cliains 
of gold.” The whole ceremony is most minutely described. The 
.King after being weighed ascended the throne. 

Before him there were basins fall of almonds,, nuts, and all bai ts rif fiuit 
artificially mside of silver. He threw about a great ]»art of them ; the grcate.st. 
noblemen about him scrambled for them. I thought it not docent to do so ; 
and the King observing it, took up one of those basins almost full and poured 
it into my cloak. His courtier.s had tlic impudence to thrust in their hands so 
greedily, that had I not prevented them, they had not left mo one. I saved 
the value of ten or twelve crowns, and those would have filled a large dish. I 
keep them to .shew the vanity of those people. I do not believe the King that 
day threw away mwch above the value of XinO. After this .solemnity the 
king spent all the night in drinking with his nobles ; 1 was invited, but desir- 
ed to be excused, because there wiis no avoiding drinking, and their lieptors 
are so hot they will burn a man’.s very bowels 1 was then ill of a fiux, and 
durst not venture such a debauch,’* 

Tliougli drunkenness was comnum vice and tiw exercise of the 
Kinefsf as we are assured, it was yet strictly forbidden, anti a 
curious story is toldtiy Iloe of tlieKing luiving indulged one nigbt in 
a drinking bout with his nobles and the Persian Ambassador. Next 
clay he had forgot all about it, and when the matter was tlien idly .s))oken 
d?, he asked who gave the order for the party, called for tljc list of per- 
sons who had drunk with the Ambassador,^ “ and fined some one, 
some two, and some three thousand rupees : and some that were 
nearer his person he caused to be whipt before hbn, they receiving 
a hiin<lred and thirty stripes with a terrible instrument having at tlie 
end of four cords irons like spur-rowels, so that every stroke made 
four wounds. When they lay for dead upon the grou^ul he com- 
manded the standers-by to spurn them, and after that, the porters to 
break tlieir staves upon tliem. tTbus most cruelly mangled and 
bruised, they were carried out; one of them died on the spot.” Such 
are specimens of the ordinary goings on at the Court of the so-called 
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sovereign of tlio world !** Roe preferred so many complaints of 
l l\t* misdemeanours of officers in autliority that he says they gained liiih 

■ Ihe ill-will of all the men of note, who made tUil their own concern, SL% 
honiic the common cause. For they* form all the governments in the Kingdom, 
when they exercise all manner of tyrannical exactions .ipon those uniUr their 
jurisdiction, and will not suffer th^’ knowledge of the wrongs they do to reach 
the King's ear. They grind the people under their government to get mon<^ 
out of tlieiii, and are afraid the King should know it, and this made me be 
looked upon and hated in the Mogul's Court as an informer.'* 

The shabby, almost beggarly, manner in which the embassy of 
air Thomas itoe was furnishod, was a source of much annoyance to 
him, and if he had been a Jess wise and intelligent negociator, would 
have caused a complete foilure. But ho so won the respect of the 
King and those around him liy liis dignified, yet courteous bear- 
ing, lho.t the mealiness of his equipage, and the paltry character 
of Ills presents^ were iu a great measure overlooked. Still tliopo- 
vetty of was too apparent to be kept in the back ground, and 
they were not unfre<|ueiitly remarked upon. IIo himself tells us, 
iio was so ill-provided that he felt ashamed. ‘‘ five years’ 
allowance,” lie says, would not have provided me an indifferent 
S'llt answr-' ible to others.” The king said to him : — “ I own you 
in A inl> is.sjdur, your behaviour speaks you a man of quality, 
and yot 1 cannot undor*stand wliy you are kept here with ao littlo 
')f givoidenr.” ‘‘ I aru satisfied it is not your nor your prince’s 
fault. aiKt r Will make you sensible I value you more than those 
wlio sent you. Your presents have been inferior to those a mer- 
cliant you liave seen here has brought, which have gained him the 
affection of all men.” 

Misiu’abio as these presents were, tlicy caused him an infinite 
deal of trouble In arranging tlieir appropriation. At one time they 
would be seized by the Prince, who desired to have a first choice, 
and leave to pay wTiat lie thought fit. At another, the boxes 
would be opened and ran.sacked by the King before Sir Thomas had 
seen them, or his consent had been asked. On one of these occasions 
he was in high dudgeon, resolving not to put up with the liber Cy 
taken, and demanded an audience of the King to make his complaint. 
*TIc received inc with much mean flattery,” bo writes, “more unworthy 
him than even the action he had done. X suppose lie did it to ,ap- 
pease me, seeing by my countenance I was highly provoked.” After 
some altercations between tliom,’and when the King had endea- 
voured tq soothe and mollify him, the former pressed him to speak 
his mind, asking whether he was satisfied. “ To this I replied? I was 
very well satisfied to see his inqjesty was so.” At this time the 
following scene occurred, one of the most amusing and characteristic 
narrated in the jourmd. 
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“ Thna he proceeded asking about the rest, and caused a chest of pictures to 
be brought, which were taken out ; and there being among them , one of a Venus 
leading a i^tyr by the nose, he shewed it to all about’ him, bidding them to ex- 
pound the signification it, observing the Satyr’s horns, the blackness of his 
skin, and other particulars, £very man spoke as he thought, but the king 
liked ^onc of their eKjHisitions, yet reserved his own thoughts, and asked me 
what It meant, who told him it was only the painter’s fancy, who often repre- 
sented the fables writ by poets, which was all 1 could say of it. Then he put 
the, same question to Mr, Terry my chaplain, who could give him no better 
satisfaction. Whereupon he said ; WMiy do you bring rac what you do not 
wsflfcrsta’id ? I replied, the minister did not concern himself with such things, 
and only came with them to look to them on the roa<l. This I relate for the 
information of the Gentlemen of the East India Company, and of all that shall 
hereafter come in iny place, and advise them for the future not to send into 
those parts things that may be liable to an ill-ronstruction, for those people are 
very jealous. For though the king would not declare his opinion, yet by what 
he said I had ground to believe he thought tliat picture was made in derision of 
the people of Asia, whom he supposed to be represented by the Satyr as be- 
ing of their complexion, and that Venus leading him by tlie nose denoted the 
great power the women in that country have over the men. lie was satisfied 
1 had never seen the picture, and therefore pressed no further for me to'^lell 
iny opinion of it, but .believed me to be really ignorant, as 1 pretended. Yet this 
suspicion remained in his mind, and without expressing any distaste he told me 
he accepted of the picture as a present from me. As for the saddle and other 
trifles, he Siiid he would have them sent to his son, for wlioni they were fit, pro- 
mising to write to him so efibctually that 1 should not stand in need of any 
solicitor near him. After some more discourse about otlier trifles, he said I 
must needs help him to one of our large horses, to a brace (d* Irish greyliounds, 
dog and bitch, and other sorts of dogs, and all sorts of game ; which if I wouhi 
procure him, he protested on the word of a Frince, he would gratify me, and 
grant me move privileges than I should think of iisking. I answered I would 
order them to be put aboard the next ships, but could not answer they would 
outlive so tedious a voyage ; hut in case they died, to convince him I had 
obeyed his commands, the skins and bones should be brought him. Upon 
this promise he bowed to me several times, laid his hand on his hreust, and 
shewed me so much kindness, favour and familiarity, that all there present 
protested he had never done the like to any man. This was the reward 1 had, 
but lie said further, he would make amends for the wrong he had done me, and 
send me home to my country loaded with favours worthy of a person of my 
rank.” 

Notwitlistanding the mean equipments of the cmbai.'’y, ami the 
poverty of the presents, Roe’s mission, through his own tact ami 
management, was completely successful. lie obtained redress for 
most of the Factor’s grievances, and concluded a treaty with the 
M4?gul Emperor, which embodied substantially all the privileges 
and advantages which the Company were anxious to obtain. 
Nor were these the only benefits of the mission. Sir Thomas Roc 
also favored the Company with valuable advice, founded on his 
ex}H}rfenc6 of the countrj% with regard to the best means of improv- 
ing, extending, and carrying on theyr trade with profit. His despatch 
addressed to tlie Company from AJmir, shortly before the close of his 
mission, is distinguished for sagacity and excellent sense, andliadhis 
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views gained the consideration tliey deserved, the early career of the 
Factories would have been very different. To do the Company jus- 
tice, they were by no means insensible to the Importance of the 
services rendered by Roe ; on the contrary, as Mr. Anderson in- 
forms us, they were so highly pleased, that when he returned to ICn- 
gland they paid Mm the compliment of offering him an honorary 
seat in their Court of Committees, and more substantially rewarded 
him with a pension of two hundred pounds per annum. He^aftex;^, 
wards obtained a seat in Parliament, where he supported the*^Com- 
pany’s interests. So late as 1643 his name appears in English his- 
tory. He was then sent as Ambassador Extraordinary by Charles 
the First to the Emperor and Princes of Germany ; and was the 
subject of unjust accusations, which were secretly submitted by the 
French Ambassador to the English Parliament. 

The trade of the Company through the medium of their Factories^ 
notwithstanding occasional heavy losses from shipwrecks, seizures, 
and other accidental causes, was on the whole successful, though 
the profits were in reality much below the popular estimate of them. 
The nominal 200 per cent on many of the ventures and specula- 
tions was found to be an enormous exaggeration, when tlie expense of 
voyages that lasted generally three years, and cargoes sold at acredit, 
extending to a period of two years, were taken into consideration. 

In addition to the articles of commerce indigenous to India, Tea 
about this time became an article of trade ; but it was long 
before it became an important one. The Dutch preceded us in the 
tea trade, and introduced it to Europe; but the herb appears to have 
been an article of commerce between Surat and China at least thirty 
years before it became much known in England, where it was not 
introduced till J650, and the East India Company’s first order for its 
importation was issued to their earliest factory — that at Bantam — 
when the Factors there .were instructed to send home 100 lbs. of 
the best tea they could procure. Coffee, too, was at that time equally 
unknown to Europeans ; Roe on his outward voyage, during the 
stay of tlie fleet at Socotra, saw it, evidently for the first time, andt» 
described it without knowing it. “ Mr. Broughton,” he says, “ had 
for his dinner three hens* with rice, and for drink water and cahu, 
black liquor t drank as hot as could be endured'" It seems to have 
been introduced into England about tlic same time as tea. ~ 

Through tlie energetic daring and courage of Captain Best, and 
the able diplomacy of* Sir Thomas Roe, the Company had 
attained the object, on which, in imitation of the Portuguese •and 
Dutch, they had set their hearts, as being essential to the safety and 
future success of their trade — ^thfi establisliment of Factories at 
various places along the coast of Western India. Of these the 
principal was Surat. 
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The details of the daily life of the first Factors at Surat are ex- 
ceeilijigly scanty, such records as may have existed having for the 
most part perishedi* Such as remain arc meagre and lifeless, and 
only in the brief notices scattered through the personal narratives of 
Hoc, Fryer, Hamilton and others, can any information be found, 
bearing on this curhuis and interesting branch of our subject. JN'e- 
vertheless Mr Anderson has culled witli great care and research from 
such materials as exist a series of brief but laitliful sketches, which 
Uiiablt? us to form distinct and lively notions of certain phases of the 
liabits, manners, and customs of the early Fiu^tors. Amongst many 
coarse and evil practices characteristic of the rude condition of sucli 
a state of society, intemperance seems to liavc been the worst. It is 
often dwelt upon by more than one writer of the ])eriud. Hoc speaks 
of it as gross and abounding. “ The Englisli at Surat,” says he, 
‘‘ complained of ill-usage at this time, but their drunkenness and 
other exorbitances proceeding from it, were so great in that place, 
that it ^Yas rather wonderful they were sulFered to live.” H‘>r a 
writer who is generally temperate and measured in Ins statemci\ts 
these are strong words, but it is to bo remembereil that boLwceu 
Koe and the Surat Factors there was considerable jealousy, the 
former considering he did m)t receive the respect from thou to which 
he was entitled, and the latter resenting die tone of superiority assumed 
by .Roe in the little intercourse lie h(‘ld with them. Of the jealousies 
between them here is a sainph* ; at the same time it must be conlessed 
that in all their s(piabl>lcs, iloehad generally tlie ad\antage in sense 
and reason. 

X(»v. 2nil Stoel(> and J.ickman enme to me with their pearls, and 

5onio other inctnisiderable thini^s they had hroui^lit ashore piiviilely by my 
order. 'I'he'^e men caino will\ projects of water wnrks to me, jmide to advaime 
the >ale of lead, which .1 did nut a})prove of, lor reasons; but was surisHed 
thf^v" should make a tiiiil, lo ]»lcase them ; and Iml them biin;^ their woikinmi 
to Ahmodiibud, wheie with the assistiince of ISlokn 1» Khan, the only inan 
ll'.ere that loves new' inrimlions, f would ofter their .^ervi(■os to the Kill;*', aiol 
sp.e what conditions lie would propose ; though 1 was of opini^m it was 
Jabour and money lost. Steele, Kmridjje, and others, are ve,ry toml .»1‘ their 
notions, in so much that they do not pay me the respect they ought, ami are 
every day at daggers-drawn with my parson. 1 have told Steele, his wife 
cannot live in tiiis country, for she would draw many inconveniences on ns, 
and theref<»rc he must her back into Knglanil." 

Poor Mrs. Steele! This seonns a liarsh resolution, and miw'orlliy 
of so gallant a knight ; but no doubt he had liis reasons, and though 
lie does not take us inU) his confidence as to the ‘ inconveniences,’ we 
will believe liim to have been the best judge as to whether they 
existed. 

Of the dress and manners of the period we have the following 
sketch : — 
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“ liouks and records enable us to catch but few "liinpses of English man- 
ners at this early period. We may represent the Factory as a mercantile 
house of agency, in which llie Eresident or Chief was head partner. He 
and his junior partners, who were called Factors, under the same roof, 
each having his own private apartments ; hut all assembling for meals at a 
public table, uuiintaitied by the (’ompany. They were ilb(» ex])ected to meet 
at a certain hour every day for prayers. i>ucb carriages and cuttle aS* they 
possessed, w^ero part* of the C(»mmon *110011. llors<‘.s w'eie expensive luxuries, 
used only by the Chief and some of hi.s friends. Bullock Carts were in ordi- 
nary use. For space ajid fiuniture the Knglish and Dutch houses excelled all 
otliors in llie city. The President .‘dfocted .some st\le. AV^^hen he '\^nt 
the streets, he was hdlowcd by a bmg tram of persons, including son>e natives, 
armed with bows, arrows, swords, and sbiebK. A banner or streamer was 
borne, and a saddlc-lioiso led before him. JJis ivtaiiiers were numerous; 
rirui a.s each only recoi\ed three rupees mensem for wages, the whole C(»st 
but little, 'riiere were aKo many shive.s, whose clothing wa.^' white calico, and 
footl lioo with a liUle fish. 

“ The Engli'ili had not yet properly adapted their mode of dress to the climate. 
The C(».stume of the soventeonth eentuiy mu?t have been found pc(*nliar- 
ly cuniber.S(»rne and oppressive in a tropical climate. Old prints rc- 
}‘n*s»:tit European-s in India with largo hose, long waisteil, ^ peasecod~bellie(r 
douhlots, and shoit cloaks (»r inanth s with siandiug collais. 1 lj(n Ihcie were 
rurts, which Stnblx .says wore ‘oftwol\e, yea hixl^en hnglhs apiece, set 
throe or ibuv times douldc’ ; and he adds that the liulics iuul a ‘ li<juHl mat- 
ter. which they cull starch, wherein the devil hath learned them to wash and 
dive their rutfs, which being dry will ibon sio'.’..) stid* and inllexiblo about 
their nee.lcs.' Breeel^'^. ton, were worn )>)'' gvnileitien prepostoinusly large, 
and their ronicjii-eiow ned I'.alJ were of \elvet, tatlela, or saiceiiet, ormiipent- 
(‘d with great liunelu's of feathers. IVohubly, however, this dic.ss approved 
In Native taste letter than ours. At least rrvov, when at Junar, 
ibitrered himself that Niyam Bog, the (jlort»no»r (‘f the l‘‘ort, admired both the. 
sjflf'itdonr and imvelty of his iiostume. Sir riiomas B(»e and Ids suite, a.s we 
aie in(brnip«l, wore all ehulied in Knglish dres.si.s. only mode as ligiit ami cool 
a^ pos«.ihle. Ifi.'i attendants 'wore liveries of ‘ iv/l talfata cJ'>;tl\s, guarded 
wlrh grot'i tnfiata,' and the Chaplain always appeared in a long bhuk cassock. 

*' S<'eioty was of the free and jovial kind. Tin re wort, no English ladies, 
and it the factors wisliod to enjoy the eonvnr.s,ilii»n of the gentler «ex, they 
must lo.sorl to the Dutch i’aetory. We have an nreount ol a wedding paitv 
tliore. The biido w. IS an Armenian ; the bride-rroom a J)utcliman. All thej 
Kur,)p<‘an,' of the piaee wau’o invited, and e^ery lady came ; so there were 
om Porliu>n''‘se and one Dutch matron, a young Maronite giil, and a 
native wnonan who w;is -mgaged to marry a Duteinmui. 

” The circum.stanoes under which the IVu'tugncse lady w a.s brought there are^ 
so charaeteri.stic of the times, that tlio}' shuultl be narrated. The kin? of 
Portuaal was in the habit rtf giving a dowry every year to a lew pour hut 
well-horn orphan girls, A\liom he sent to as.sist in colonizing the settlements 
of India. A ship wliieli was conveying thioe of these maidens had hcen intt^pB*^ 
eepted an<l .sei/ed by the Duteli, who immcdiatidy carried tlieir prizes to 
^'urat. A su]-.],ly of hidies wu'^ naturally Tecoived v/iili avidity in that time of 
diiarth, and the most ciniuertt of tlic mcrchanlM became candidates for Ibeir 
hamls, TwoNv^re taken, we know not where ; but Donna Eucia, tjie tjiird, 
marriid a ri<*h Dutolimnn, and wais a guest at llio wctlding banquet. She 
seems to have been contented with her Jot. The aftection of her Protestant 
husband led him to tolmatc her religion in private, although she W'as com- 
pelled to observe in public the forms of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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“ The reason why there were ladies in the Dutch, and not in the English 
Factory, was, that the Government of Holland encouraged the matrimonial 
desires of their Company’s servants. At Java such os had wives and families 
could claim peculiar pn;ivileges ; and on that account many came to Surat, 
merely that they might marry native women and take them to Batavia/* 

Ow author gives us three portraits of the English in India at this 
period, which he informs us ** would add but little* ornament to a 
gallery of national characters.” Probably not ; but in so far as they 
were characters and illustrate their time, they deserve to be por- 
trayed,* and have a truer interes|)ifor us than many a stuffed respec- 
tability occupying a higher placed We may demur to their being 
taken as types of the period, and the society in which they lived ; 
but they are genuine and curious poriraits notwithstanding. The 
portrait in the foreground — that of Tom Coryat, “our English 
Fakir,” — is so amusingly illustrative of the life of an adventurer, of 
a somewhat rare class nowadays, that we must (j[Uoto it here, and 
for the others refer our readers to the work itself. 

“ This eccentric man was born in 1577 at Odcomb in Somersetshire, and 
having early in life set bis heart upon visiting foreign countries, be began with 
Europe. On Ins return be published a laughable account of his travels styled 
• Coryate’s Crudities/ Prefixed to the book were about forty copies of verses 
written in VTirions liinguages, by the most witty persons of the day'. Amongst 
other strange matters the author declares, that lie had walked nineteen hun- 
dred ^nd seventy-five miles in one pair of shoes, which he had occasion to 
mend but once. ITe is also said to have hung these shoes up in the church of 
his nativ'e village, as a donarium in token of gratitude for his safe i<.(urn, a 
fact recorded by his biographer with sufficient gravity to shew, that he had au 
admiration both for old shoes and pedantry. 

“ Tom desired to know and to be known, so as to obtain coiitom]jorary and 
posthumous fame. Unrestrained by poverty, he again started with a deter- 
mination of traversing Asia, limiting his expenses to two pence a day, vxhich 
he expected to procure by begging. His designs were vaster than his actual 
labours ; for he planned not only ' a journey through Tartary and Ciiina, but 
also a visit to ‘ the Court of Prester John, in Ethiopia.* 

** It is not our business to trace minutely his wandering .s^rps ; but we will 
follow him hastily to the scene of our narrative. In Ifiliihe sailed from 
London to Constantinople ; thence to Alexandria. After seeing enough of 
Cairo and the Pyramid , he explored all the venerated places of the Holy 
Land, and then passed with a caravan from Aleppo to the sites of anciuit 
Nineveh and Babylon. Peisia, Candahar, Lahore, and Agra— where lie 
found an English factory — were all traversed by lihn. Mixing with the natives 
of the countries through which he passed, he acquired with facility a know- 
ieUiTo of many foreign languages. Some acquaintance he had with Turkish 
and Arabic ;’but in Persian and Hindustani his proficiency was considerable. 
At A gra he appeared before the Great Mogul, and pronounced an oration in 
florid Persian. The Mohammedan potentate was 'pleased to hear himself com- 
pared by Cory at to Solomon, and to be told that as the Queen 'of Sheba had 
beard of the Jewish monarch's fame, so the Englishman had heard of the 
Emperor's, and like her acknowledged, that what he saw far surpassed ali that 
had been reported. The flatterer was rewarded with a hundred rupees, and 
thus enabled to prosecute his travels. 
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** Less remunerative, but more amusing and creditable to him as a linguist, 
was his next feat. Having joined Sir Thomas Roe's suite, he found amongst 
them a washerwoman, whose native language was Hind6st&nf, and who was 
celebrated for being a fluent and pertinacious scoU. One day, writes his 
companion, Tom ♦ undertook her in her own language, and by eight of the 
clock in the morning so silenced her, that she bad liot one word more to ^cak.* 

" On another occasion he heard a Mula uttering from the summit of a. 
mosque his usual cidl to devotion. Suddenly all Coryat's religious fervour 
was awakened, and standing on an eminence opposite the Mussulman devotee, 
he cried out at the top of his voice, * L4a!ah, ala, al^h Hazrat Isa 6anal$.h !* — 
thers is no God, but Gou, and Christ^ Son of God ; adding moreqi;^'cr, tbr^ 
Mohntnmed was an impostor. With atflher MulS. he entered into argument, 
and after both the disputants had become very hot and very angry, Tom closed 
the controversy by asserting, that he himself was the orthodox Mussulman, or 
true, true believer, and the Mula was the pseudo-Mussulman, or false true 
believer. Happily for himself he wtis considered a lunatic, and as, before thein- 
troduction of fcuropean reforms, such persons belonged in all Mussulman coun- 
tries to a privileged class, and were allowed to do almost a.s they pleased, so 
Tom's insults were left unvevenged, and he could indulge his freaks without 
paying the penalty of a broken head. 

“^ordinate vanity seems to Ivave been the motive cause of all his eccentric 
acts. Great men must feel an interest in him, and the world must regard him 
as a distinguished traveller — this was his aim. What then was his delight to 
be told by Richard Steele, the merchant, that King James had inquired about 
him. The eager fop immediately wished to know all his Majesty's words, but 
alas, after Iiearing that Tom was well, all that the moharch said was, ‘ Is 
that fool yot living T EqMilly mortified was he to di.scovt^r, that in a letter 
which Sir Thomas Roe had wrilten on his account to the Consul at Aleppo, ho 
was .stvied ‘ an honest poor wretch.’ 

i u’s vagaries were brought to an abrupt termination at Surat in De- 
cember lb* 1 7. Jlis healtii had for some time been failing when he arrived, 
and bis deatli was hastoned by an act of imprudence. Although ordinarily 
a temperate man, he could not resist the seductions of a little .sack which he 
heard was to be had in the Factory. Forswearing for the time nil ‘ thin 
potations,’ he began to soliloquize upon good liquor. * Sack sack,’ exclaimed 
the thirsty wanderer, * is there any such thing a.s sack ? I pray you give me 
some sack.' The unu.sual i3rau;,bt W’as to.'> much for his weak stomach. He 
was taken ill and died, as Fryer says, * killed with kindness by the English 
merciiants, wlio laid his •ambling brains at rest* He was buried on the 
sljoro near Swally, where there is a small hill at the left side of the road 
leading to JJaroch.” 

The ofFairs of the Company, (luring what Mr. Anderson deinSi^ 
mi nates the ‘ dark age,’ from 3630 to IGGO, were the reverse of 
prosperous. What betVeeii tlie hostility of the Dutch, their rivaliy’ 
with the new association estal)lished by Sir W. Conrten and ot hprg. 
to which a charter was granted by Charles tlio First, and the absoVB- 
ing interest of the Civil Wars in* England which caused an al- 
most total neglect of Indian affairs, the Company's trade ^Yas nearly 
annihilated.* Still they continued to go on, ami, as regarded settle- 
ments, made unusual progress, having seemed permission to build 
a Fort at Madras, in 1039, and shortly afterwards, Factories in Ben- 
gal. The government of Cromwell changed the aspect of affairs. 
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This greatest of England’s Kings without the name, by the suc- 
cess of his arms at homo, the victories of his fleets under the heroic 
Blake, and the vigo^iir and energy of Jjis rule, caused JOnglaud to bo 
respected and feared by every power in Europe. The Butch, af- 
ter tl)e disastrous defeats of their fleets, were CH)mpellcd to pay to 
the East India Company the sum of £85,000 qs iudcnuiiticatiou 
for the losses sustained by our various factories in India. 

It was during the Protectorate that private adventurers or intcr- 
feperSj^as they are called, coramcm'ed trading tolndia, and prosecuted 
their uiulertaking with such actimy and econon^y, that they were able 
to undersell the Company in the markets of Juigland, and indeed of 
Europe, for almost all the articles of Indian produce. The trade at 
this time was virtually open, as the death of Charles the First was 
considered to have cancelled the charter. ‘ The succ(‘ss of the 
interlopers alarmed the Dutch Company greatly, their shares 
fell in value, and they were apprehensive of tlie monopoly 
they enjoyed passing away from their grasp. Similar J^.sirs 
haunted the English lOast India Company, and no effort 
W’as spared till they succeeded at length in o))taining a rciioval 
of their charter from Cromwell, and of shutting private traders 
in a great measure ont of tlie field, Tljis cliarter was confirmed by 
Charles the Second, and \a.stly increased tlie aiitliority witli wliieli 
the Cionpany W'as invested. Still, not iiaviug been ratified by Parlia- 
ment, it was considered defective, and not till after the llevolution, 
when I’arliamcntary sanction was given to it, did tliey succeed in putting 
down tliu trading speculations of private adventure, fn the strug- 
gle between the two Com])anies prior to their amalgamation, doc- 
trines approaching to something like those of free trade were broached, 
but the UK)iio])olist view' was too powerful for tlie leeblc spar!:, tlieu 
struggling to bla/x* out. Roe, on the arrival of a i)m< h licet at 
Surat, having w'ritten to tlie Company, “ I haMMlone my best (with 
the Mogul) to disgrace them, but could not tVini them out without 
further danger. Your comibrt is, lure are goovis euoiigli for b(>th,” 
ISfr. Mill, the historian ofljidin, very pertinently asks, wliy then seek 
To turn them out?” No doubt Sir Thomas in his prudential advice 
on tins occasion was not a little selfish as well as inconsistent : but 
we need hardly Idnme him for not seeing clearly the princi})]cs 
w'cre not admitted by wiser men, even two centuries later, with 
all their accumulated experience. 

With the a(MJui^ition of Bombay a new eia dawned on the East 
India Company and their Factors in Westerilf India ; but tliis prize, 
so greatly coveted at a previous period, was received with" indiffer- 
ence at the time it w'as made over^ and in fact the Company were 
entreated to accept it from the Crown. 

The Island of Bombay came iis a part of Catherine of Braganza’s 
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marriage portion, wlien slie was marrieil to Cbarles tlie Second, wlio 
clespatchal a fleet of five ships, under tlie command of tlie Earl of 
Marl boro iig] I, to receive possession of it in liisnaine from the Portuguese 
Governor. 'Flic Earl arrived at Bombay in September 1663, with Sir 
Abraham Shipman, who to be appointed Governor, and a Portu- 
guese viceroy to s^?ethat articles of cession were duly observed. The 
ih)rtnguese on tlie Island, however, refused to deliver it up ; various 
informalities were pleiuled, and objections raised against the terms 
proposed. Tlie English oificers were obliged to submit to tl\g indigas 
iiity thus offered them, and in the rRuls at Swally to seek shelter for 
tlieir ships and refreslnaents for their men. Here the President of 
tlie English Factory got alarmed, lest such a large and iiiiusual force 
sliould arouse tlie lears and suspicions of the Governor of Surat, and 
bring down upon the Factory the wrath of the ]Mogiil. lie entreat- 
ed tlicm to rc-enibark as speedily as possible, which, to avoid sus- 
picion, was accorilingly done. liord Marlborougli returned to En- 
glandJn January 1604 with liis ships, and Sir Abraham Shipman 
with tlie rest of the fleet sailed foi Anjideva on tlie Malabar Coast, a. 
desolate wretched island, without any recommendation but the pos- 
sossioii of some good springs of water. Here the fleet passed the 
juuMsot)!!, and, in c<)nse([uenco of the unhcalthincss of tlie situation 
and o\j)osure to tlie weather, upwards of two liuiulred men perished. 
Alb‘r the mons<K)ii, the surviving troops again put to sen, an<Lcame 
isiund once more to Jloinhay. By this lime the Portuguese Inulinsomo 
niea>ure reconsidered their conduct, and probably not forgetful of 
the i^sue <>r former contests, and fearing to provoke the wrath of 
the English (government, tliey at length resigned tlio island to 
Humphrey Cook, who luid siiceceJed to the command after the 
death vSIiipnuui. The .terms imiioscd by them were sucli as only 
dir^tressiM.l mariners would Iia\e accepted, and were not merely rejected 
in England, but also a demand was made on the Portuguese Go-- 
veniment for s:ili>ractiT>n, and “ for damages sustained in couse- 
4iiienc(j of the island not having been delivered over according to 
tlie urigina] agreement.” Here wo may appropriately introduce Mr. 
Amlersi/ii's description of Bombay, as it will, we think, give 
readers a favorable impression of his powers. 

is tliore n, site more cahiulated not only to strike the eye of a casual 
ohservt-r, but to grow in tite cstimnthm of a wdl-iDlbniicd and scientific 
tboit, tlian Bombay 'i 'I'wo contiirios its »listingin\hiiiQ; features must have 
been the same as they are at })resent; for tliey could only be altered by the 
disturbances and revolutiofis ol :i geoJoi»ical era. The ‘loot) capacious harbour, 
with its chanflel so narrow, but safe for careful ami well-lruined the 

false. hrir hour of Back Ibay, ofieiing to inexperienced mariners or threatening 
in\'fid<*rs a tempting and dangerous lum ; the Eastern hills which rise in nig- 
ged ami fant.istic,a] .sluipes one behinti ^.nother, until at, noonday they are lost 
in misty heal ; their feet fringed witfi piilin trees, their siimnifts crownied with 
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primeval forests, or bere and there with the ruins of ancient fortresses-*— all 
form a scene which promises strength and security to the inhabitants ; and if 
it had but the exquisite associations of classic antiquity, or the decorations of 
Italian taste, might be thought by a lover of the picturesque to rival even the 
place where Virgil sleeps and the Siren sang— beautiful Parthenope* 

!E^ut although the outlines of the distant scenery are bold, the appear- 
ance of the island when approached from the sea is somewhat insigniticant 
Flat plains, in some pla^s below the levbl of high-water mark, are slightly 
relieved by low ridges of trappean rock, the highest point of which is called 
Malabar Hill, and that does not exceed a hundred and eighty feet. The 
whole of the island is about sixt^n square miles. Its shape approaches a 
trapeaoid, with its shorter side six miles parallel to the mainland. Between 
the two hilly ridges, which form these sides, there is a level plain, about two 
miles in width, now called the Flats. The greatest breadth of the island is 
little more than three miles. Malabar Point is the name of that extremity 
which, to the south, faces the open sea, and at the northern extremity are the 
Hill and Fort of Warli. The line which is parallel to the harbour and main- 
land has for its southern extremity the Light House and Burial ground of Co- 
laba, and for its northern the tower called Riva Fort/* 

To the early Englisli settlers, however, Bombay by no means 
wore the attractive aspect painted above. The Bombay of their days 
must have been desolate enough. 

•• Large tracts of land which have since been recovered from the sea, were 
then overflowed. At high tides the waves flowed to the part called Unierkh&di 
and covered the present Bliendi Bazaar. Near where the temple of M 6m- 
b4devi<Btands, a place still called Paydhuni, or “ feet- washing,” marks where 
a small stream of salt water was formerly left by the receding tide, and where 
persons might wash their feet before entering Bombay. Where Kainatap6r is 
now, there was then sufficient depth of water for the passage of boats. In fact 
during one part of every day, only a group of islets was to be seen. According 
to Fryer, forty thousand acres of good land were thus submerged. The rest of 
the island seemed for the most part a barren rock, not being extensively wood- 
ed, as at present : but producing only some cocoa-palms, which covered the 
esplanade. The principtil town was Mahim. On Dongarf Hill, adjoining the 
hsirbuur, there was a simill collection of fishermen*3 huts, aud a few houses 
were seen interspersed amougst palm trees,, where the Fort now st;uids. On 
various spots were built tow'ers with small pieces of ordnance, as a protection 
against Malab4r pirates, who had become peculiarly insolent, plundering vil- 
lages, and either murdering the inhabitants, or carrying them into slavery. 
£he English also found, but soon removed, a Government House, which was 
slightly fortified, defended by four brass guns, and surrounded by one of the 
most delightful gardens. Portuguese society was depraved and corrupt. The 
population did not exceed ten thousand/' 

^Alexander Hamilton says : — “ It was a long while before the Is- 
land had people enough to fill a thapel that was in the Fort, for as 
fast as recruits came from Britain, they died in Bombay, which got 
the Inland, a bad name.” lie calls the ground ‘‘ sterile and not to be 
improved,” with but little good water and the air unhealthful, 
** chiefly imputed to their dunging* their Cocoanut trees with buck- 
shoe, a sort of small fishes which their sea abounds in. They being 
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laid to the root of the trees, putrify and cause a most unsavoury 
smell ; and in the mornings there is generally seen a thick fog 
among those trees, thataflects both the brains and^I lings of Europeans, 
and breeds consumptions, fevers, and fluxes.” 

Cook, who was the first English Governor of Bombay, eom- 
menced fortifying* the place as goon as it came into our hands. 

‘‘ In building the fort where it is,” Hamilton very shrewdly observes, 
Mr. Cook shewed his want of skill in architecture (wctbiiik, ift 
many things besides architecture.) It is built on a point of roftes that* 
jut into the sea, wberoare no springs of fresh water, and it stands witliia 
800 paces of a hill called Dungeree, that overlooks it, and an enemy 
miglit much incommode it from that hill, as wc found by cxperienco 
in Anno 1 689, when the Mogid sent an army on Bombay. Had it 
been built about 500 paces more to the Southward, on a move acute 
point of rocks, called Mendanrs point, it had been much better ou 
several accounts. First, it had been much nearer the road for 
protcti^siiig tlie shipping there, it luul been farther off Dungeree 
Hill, it would have had a spring of pretty good water, which served 
the Hospital that was afterwards built there, and the shipping had 
been better secured tliat lay in the little bay between tlie point 
where the fort now stands, and !McnJam\s point.” 

During tlie brief period tliat liombav was held by the Crow'n, its 
rrovernment was found to be so troublesome and expensive, witlflittlo 
appearance of becoming profitable, that it was, in 1 668, once more 
teialercd to the Company, and this time accepted. The condition 
was, that it should not be sold or alienated to any person wliat- 
ever, except such as were British subjects, and in receivingpermission 
to legislate for their new possession, the Company were enjoined to do 
so in consonance with the law and practice of England ‘‘ as near as 
)nay be/' 

Sir George Oxenden \vas the first Governor under the Company’s 
rule, but he never resided for any length of time in Bombay. Under 
Fresident Aungier, however, it became the established tscat of tho 
Company's rule, and all the rest of tlie factories on tho wester^ 
Coast, Surat included, wore jdaced in subjection to it. After getting 
possession of Bombay, they proceeded to build small forts at various 
points of the Island, at Sewree, Maliim, Sion and VVorIce, with 
guns mounted on each of them. The Company grumbled at 
expense, and wore afraid, says Mr. Anderson, “ to employ profes- 
sional engineers as they^ would require large salaries, and they knew 
the speculations into winch men of this description usually lead their 
ein])Ioyers.’’ * • • 

It was at this time that the English first came into hostile colli- 
sion w'itli a native power of J ndia. * The crafty, but daring and ener- 
getic Mahratta plunderer, Sivajee, in his successful career of revolt from 
von, T,— NO. X. o.t 
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tlic rule of the Mogul, everhovering about with his followers, watching 
c)pjK)rtunities for the work of destruction, had spread abroad false 
reports of his intentfons, and assembled an army in tho neighbour- 
hood of Callian under a pretence of attacking the Portuguese at 
Uassein, or making an effort to reduce the Siddi, but in reality 
entertaining designs against Surat. Giving out that he was visiting 
a temple near Nasit, he suddenly proceeded northward, made a rapid 
march, with four tliousand horse surprised and .attacked Surat, which 
having ^plundered coolly and systematically for six days, he quietly 
walked off with his booty to the Fort of Raigurh. Great as the 
plunder was, it would have been mueb greater, had not the English 
manfully assisted in the defence of the place, and in saving the pro- 
perty of the citizens. So pleased was Aurangzeeb with the gallant 
defence made by them, that lie granted to them perpetual exemp- 
tion from a portion of the customs exacted from the traders of 
other nations. Sivajee remained outside whilst liis Mahrattas 
were sacking the town, and as Mr. Grant Duff in his History Ivrites, 
** a person named Sinitli, an Englishman, who was taken prisoner, 
represented him seated in a tent ordering heads and hands to bo 
cliopped off, in cases where persons were supposed to be conceal- 
ing their wealth.” 

The affairs of the Company in Western India from lC62to 
.1 G827 seem to have been on the whole carefully and judiciously 
managed. The leading persons of this period were Sir George 
Oxenden and Gerald Aiingier, lioth exemplary characters, who left 
excellent reputations behind them. At a period of an almost 
universal corruption of manners at home and abroad, they were 
distinguished for the purity of their lives and the integrity of 
their conduct, Oxenden’s career was passed mainly at Surat, where 
he seems to have been greatly respected and esteemed, not merely by 
the English, but also the French, Dutch, and Native merchants ; so 
that at his death in 1G69, the expression of regret was general 
throughout the entire community not of Surat only, but also of 
^Pombay. Oxenden seems an especial favorite of our author, and 
in such a dreary dearth of men^ we can well sympathize wuth his fond 
enlargement on examples of his goodness ; biit we demur to the epithet 
of great which he applies to him. His career exhibits nothing on 
■**^^tc* score of ability., beyond what was of an average and common- 
place character. Aungier we take to have been a much abler man. 
When he came to Bombay ho found things in sad confusion, and by 
his tact, judgment, and aptitude for business, did mucji to establish 
method hud order. Hamilton writes of him, that “ he is much re- 
vered by the ancient people of S¥.rat and Bombay to this day. Ilis 
justice and dexterity in managing affairs got him such esteem, that 
the natives of these places made him tho common arbitrator of their 
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differences in points of traffic, nor was it ever known that any party 
receded from his award.*’ 

In 1684 much dissatisfaction was caused by the injudicious con- 
duct of the Company in attempting to cut dowif the expenses of the 
Government by reducing the pay and allowances of their Civil and 
Military servants, wretchedly inadequate as they were at the best, 

The Military establishment was to be reduced to two Lieutenants’, 
two Ensigns, four Serjeants, four Corporals, and a hundred and eighty 
privates. Keigwin, who had commanded a troop of horse, which liad 
been disbanded, was dismissed the service. He went to EnglShd, and 
returned again with the rank of Captain Lieutenant, and third in Coun- 
cil— the highest position to which for the future any military oflicer 
was capable of rising. His appointment to Council was revoked 
the following year, and his pay reduced to six shillings a day. 
Disgusted with the treatment he had received, and being in com- 
mand of the garrison, and receiving promises of support from sundry 
olficcrs under him, he raised the standard of rebellion. He was 
joined by all the troops and inhabitants, and being by them chosen 
Governor, held the reins with a strong hand, and successfully 
maintained order. 

A force was sent out from England under Sir Thomas Grantham 
to put down the rebellion. Keigwin having received promise of a free 
pardon for himself and adherents, took his dcpaiturc for England 
again, whore he arrived in July 168.*). Thorburn, his cliiof asso- 
ciate, being a married man with a family, and having a small estate 
on the island, felt compelled to remain, believing that protection was 
secured for himself and his property. How faith was observed mill * 
him, may be seen from the sequel of the story as recorded by Mr. 
Anderson, wdio throws doubt on the authorities he follows, regarding 
tlio conduct of Child in the matter, witliout, as it seems to us, being 
able to shew that their account is untrue or even exaggerated. 

• 

It is true that accounts differ as to the manner m which the terms of sur- 
render were observed ; but if it should be shewn that they were infringed, 
an imputation could not he cast upon the English Government, nor — save in- 
directly — upon the Company, but only upon their President. Writers, 
were favourable to the Company, simph'' state that they acted in good fitlth ; 
their opponents accuse thei^ servants of treachery, but with sucli obvious malice 
that we suspect their veracity. Fletcher, who had joined the rebels, but whose 
conduct was, in other respects, unblemished, retained the command of his 
company. But Thorburn is said (o have fallen a victim to Sir John 
malignity, and there is every reason to believe that ho w’^as treated with singii- 
'lar harsliness. it is possible that he was justly committed to prison, in con- 
sequence ofdii# inability to satisfy the demands of his creditors ; but when 
there, wc are told, not a slave was permitted to attend upon him, near hi« own 
wife to visit him. Hard treatment brought on a fpvt-i*, and his life was in 
danger. The jailor conveyed this mouvlful ,^teUigeiice to his wife, who has- 
tened, together with her two small children, to the Geuerars presence, and 
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entreated that her husband might be provided with a medical attendant. The 
b<ion was denied, but she \va$ permitted to share his sufferings. She soothed 
his pain one day and part of a night, after which he breathed his last. Shud- 
dering humanity turns jyith distrust from the remainder of the narrative, and 
therefore we abridge it. On returning home she found the doors of her own 
house closed against her, and was obliged to take up her abode with her slaves 
and children in a small outhouse. Her relatives ventured to give her succour 
only at night, and by stealth. The widow of Thorburn was a proscribed out- 
cast, till her beauty and sufferings attracted the love and compassion of an 
officer who commanded an East Indiaman, and imagined that he was indepen- 
dent of Sir John Child. He wedded her, and also her misfortunes. At the 
GeneraFs request he was deprived of his appointment. Grief soon put an end 
to his troubles and his life. The lady was again left a widow, with a thousand 
pounds of East India stock for the support of herself and family,” 

Of all the Englishmen who had authority in Western India at 
this early period of our connexion witli it, Oxenden and Aungier 
may be considered to have been the best, and to have supported most 
lionourably the national character. Sir John Child was certainly 
the worst, and brouglit most dishonour on the English namCi^.. As 
he liad more power than any previous ruler, so he made an infinitely 
worse use of it, and, during the period he was at the head of attairs, 
mure disgrace and disaster attended them than at any other period 
of our early history. 

JMr. Anderson tell.<; us, ho doo.s not see any ground “ for accusing 
Sir John Child of that selfishness and peculation to which many of 
the Company’ji servants indulged to their lasting disgrace ; not that 
lie neglected his own interests, only he identified them' with the Com- 
pany’s 1 He w%ns a deceiver and oppressor for their sakes. His 
bystem of administration was essentially dishonest.” Surely in mak- 
ing such admissions, the worst that has been written again.st Child 
is shewn to be substantially correct. If a man’s system of adminis- 
Iration be essentially dishonest, it rather puzzles us to see liow he 
can be free from the selfishness and peculation that wxtc the lasting 
ilisgracc of others. The principal authorijty against Cliihl is Cap- 
tain Alexander Hamilton, who \va.s an eye-witness of much of what 
lic states on the subject, and in his New account of the East Indies,” 
far tlie ablest personal narrative wc possess, gives an account 
of the doings of the English in the Eastern seas at the close of the 
17th and early part of the 18th centuries. “lie was not in all re- 
spects a disinterested witness, being one of the private and indepen- 
’ "'t‘RSfc*‘tradors, wlio in those days gave so much trouble to the Com- 
pany, and were usually denominated interlopers; but his narrative beans 
the impress of truthfulness, as well as proves him to have been a person 
of uujch experience and great intelligence. It is written 111 a clear, 
lively, off hand manner, andabounds in pictures of Native maimers and 
customs; describing not merely the*inhabitants of Western India, but. 
of Siam, China, and Ji'ipan. Moreover, interesting accounts of the Eu- 
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ropeans— -English, Dutch and Portuguese— with whomhisroving ad- 
venturous life brought him into contact in various parts of the East, 
are interspersed liero and there. Mr. Anderson seems to us to deal but 
hard measure to Hamilton on more than one occasion, while quoting 
his authority, and cautions his readers against an implicit belief in 
his statements- ^ Doubtless, he may at times write strongly* and 
even somewhat partially, but wo* confess that his testimony, in all 
transactions where ho had an opportunity of observing for himself, 
appears more consistent and truthful than the statements made by 
the servants of the Company to tlicir masters, in defence of them- 
selves. 

At this time the East India Company was presided over at homo 
by Sir Josiah Child, a man of grei^t acuteness, ability, and expe- 
rience in commercial affairs, and who was reckoned the ablest 
writer of the day on such subjects. In 1681, at a time when 
the Company was much assailed by private traders and adventurers 
wlio haul now greatly increased. Child published anonymously an 
apologetic pamphlet in defence of the Company, in which he en- 
deavoured to demonstrate, that “ the East India trade is tlie most 
national of Foreign Trades/’ and that it could only be carried on 
suitably, and with benefit to the nation at large, by au Association 
like the Company with large moans at its disposal. On Child’s own 
showing, however, the trade was not by any means profitable Jto the 
Company, considering the large capital then embarked in it ; and, as 
regards itsadvautage to the public, the interlopers were able to under- 
sell them ij) every article of East India produce which was imported 
into the market. Nothing but the wholesale bribery and corruption 
brought to bear on tlie Government, and individual members of 
Parliament by the Company, could, even in those days, have blinded 
public men to the injurious chara<’tev of their monopoly, or havo 
induced Parliament to renew exclusive privileges wliich, as was clearly 
seen, did not conflu* th« sliglitest advantages on the nation. 

CUiild conceived the notion of acquiring territory and political 
power in India as a means of advancing the Company’s interests. 
As he had vast influence amongst tlie proprietors, wlio mimbertd 
upwards of five himdercd, he had little difliculty in carrying out his 
designs, and in his brother Sir John, he found a fit tool for executing 
them in India. Sir John Child was made a Baronet, it is said, 
through tlic powerful motive of money paid by the Coni^ny 
to the King. lie at the same tim« got the commission of General, 
“ which puffed him up so,” says Hamilton, “ that he contemned all 
laws humdn*aml dlviiio.” , , 

The Company owmed some 36 Ships, averaging from 100 to 800 
tons bunleu, and being necessitated to employ them, yet devoid of 
means to freight them, the factors were instructed to borrow on the 
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Company's credit from native merchants^ and lade as many ships 
home as possible. Such as could not be sent home, were to be em* 
ployed in India. 

Mr. Anderson mentions, that the Company owed debts to Natives 
of Surat, amounting to upwards of £281,250, and that it had be- 
come inconvenient to discharge even the interest ^of this amount. 
Hamilton saw, as he affirms, a lettef from the Governor of the Com- 
pany in Bngland, intimating that “ when they had got as much credit 
Irom tlip Mogul’s subjects as they could, they would pick quarrels 
with the creditors, and put a general stop to their trade” — a sugges- 
tion which Sir John Child was not loath to follow. He there- 
fore made an elaborate statement of grievances in thirty five 
Beparate articles which were placed in the hands of the Mogul Go- 
vernor of Surat, accompanied by a demand for redress and satis- 
faction. 

Tlie alleged grievances set forth in this precious document, wdiich 
Hamilton gives at full length, were mostly of a visionary ancljiinci- 
ful character, and many of them perfectly preposterous. They 
however suited Child’s purpose as effectually as if they were real. 
^V"ithout declaring war against the Mogul, he commenced seizing 
ami pltindering all his ships that cainc in his way, A fleet carry- 
ing com to the Mogul army fourteen leagues southward of Bombay, 
he >ei^<xf on Ium way from Surat, and brought into Bombay harbour 
against the advice of hia Council ; and when the Siddi or Mogul ad- 
miral civilly requested that it should be delivered up, protesting at 
the same time that as he liad not interfered with the quarrels at Su- 
rat, so he would continue neutral. Child returned an insolent an- 
swer. A .second application being treated in the same manner, the 
iSirldi landed at Sowreo on the night of the 14th February J680 
with 20,000 men, marched to Mazagon, took the fort with all its 
ammunition and treasure (said to have been about £10,000), hoisted 
liis flag there, and made it his head quarters-. Bombay was now 
entirely at his mercy. Child bad neglected every precaution iu 
the way of requisite defence, and, with the exception of the castle 
:!!rd about half a mile to the southward of it, the Siddi Avas master 
of the whole Island. Hamilton, who was in Bombay at this time, 
and describes in his usual lively and graphic way what took place, 
says ^ “ all men w^re then prest into the Company’s service, I 
amongst the rest.” The months from April to September passed 
with them badly, for provisions grcAv scarce by the addition of ‘ 3000 
Sivajees,’ (as Hamilton has it) employed as auxiliaries. “When the 
winto^r months were over at September, we went to sea with our 
small ships to cruizo on the Mogul’s subjects, and had pretty 
good success. I Avas employed in'ihat service, and had tlic command 
of a small privateer of seven or eight tons Avith tA\enty fighting men, 
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and sixteen rowcvs. In three months I brought nine prizes to Bom- 
bay, laden mostly with provisions and clothes for the enemies* army 
now encreased to 40,000 meu — ^but wc wejo not allowed any 
plunder — we. were rather ^plundered ourselves^ for when we brought 
all our prizes in, our chests were severely searched, and if w^ had 
saved any of our pay, it was sei?|pd for the Company’s use, as money 
we had found in tiie prizes, which made us careless in pursuing the 
enemy at sea. Except when hunger pinched, we never looked out 
for prizes ; by which indiiference of our’s many of the enemy«escaped 
that we could have taken.” 

The ill success they had with the enemy made Child ‘ sick.’ He 
despatched two envoys to Aiirangzeeb to sue for peace, but they were 
received coldly by the Emperor. By bribing the officers at the 
Mogul Court, they were admitted to an audience, after a new fashion 
for ambassadors, with their hands tied by a sash before them ; and 
thus they prostrated themselves at his feet. After a reprimand to 
the fciivoys, he consented to grant a peace, and to withdraw the 
army of the Siddi from Bombay, on condition that the moneys owing 
to his subjects should be paid, recompense made for the Mogul 
losses, and that Child should leave India in nine months, and not 
return. Such was the result of the first attempt on the part of 
the Company to acquire power and territory by the force of arms. 
Sir John Child died the following year, in the midst of his (i^ilures 
and humiliations, and while the negotiations with the Emperor 
were still pending. 

Vaux, who succeeded Sir John Child in the Government of Bom- 
bay, had been a bookkeeper to Sir Josiah Child in England, and when 
the former succeeded to office, the latter addressed a letter of 
.admonition to him, describing the manner in which he should 
conduct liimself in his government, and that he (Child) 
** expected his orders from time to time should be observed and 
obeyed as statute laws.” Vaux, gratefully acknowledging Sir 
Josiah’s past favors, promised to acquit himself with integrity, and 
added that ‘‘ the laws of his country should be the rule he designed to 
walk by.” Sir Josiah’s answ^cr is curious and characteristic of Ac 
man in many ways. He told Vaux, ‘‘ Jie expected his orders were 
to be his rules, and nof the laws of England, which were a heap of 
nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen who hardly 
knew how to make good laws for the good of their own private 
fiimilles, much less for the regulating of Companies and foreign com- 
merce!”. Hamilton, on whose authority this notable statement is 
given, says* — “ I am the more particular in this account,. beqpuse I 
saw and copied both those letterg in 1696, when Mr. Vaux and I 
were prisoners at Surat, on accoimt of Captain Evory’s robbing the 
Mogul’s great ship called the Gunseray.” 
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Towards the close of the 17th century, the rivalry, jealousy, and 
mutual hatred that subsisted between the old Company and the 
new Association to .which a charter had been granted, began to 
subside. Both were alike inimical to anything approaching to free- 
dom trade, and they found that their common interest could only 
be effectually secured by an amalgajnation- Accordingly, hostilities 
were abandoned, differences reconciled and adjiistedi and in 1702 
the two Companies were united under the designation of the United 
Compare of Meixhants of England trading to the East Indies. 
The sanction of Parliament to the junction was readily obtain^, the 
Company engaging to advance to Government £200,000 without 
interest. The Company remained, till its trading functions ceased 
in 1833, upon the footing which was now established. 

At the close of the 17th century changes had come over the man- 
ners and habits of the English in India. Drunkenness and other 
gross vices appear to have increased greatly ; but these mtiy be trace<l 
to tho demoralized state of the nation at home in the times sm;eed- 
ing the Restoration, when society was utterly corrupted and 
debased by a despotic and tyrannical Government. *\Vhon the 
fountain head was poisoned, so that there wms a general profligacy 
of manners ‘ running through all ranks from the highest to tho 
lowe.st, it was not to be supposed that there would be greater purity 
of life/)! regularity of conduct .amongst our countrymen living at 
remote corners of the eartli, where the influences of Christian, 
civilized life, were rarely brought to bear upon them. Uere are a few 
gleanings illustrative of the state of things at tlie Factories of 
Surat and Bombay at tlic period referred to ; and Orst of Surat. 

All Europeans dined at the public table, where they took tlieir places ac- 
cording to seniority- The dinner service was sumptuous — all tlie dlslies, 
plates, and drinking cups, being of massive and pure silver — and the provisions 
were of tho best quality, Arak and wine from Shiraz were ordinarily drunk 
at tabic. There were an English, a J*ortugueso, and,rm Indian cook, so that 
every palate might be suited. Before and afU# nieals a peon attended with a 
silver basin and ewer, whi<;h he offered to earjh person at table that he might 
pour water over his hands. On Sundays and a few other days high festival 
VPK kept. The choicest of European and Persian wines were then introduced, 

“ On tliesc festivals the Factors often accompanied the President, at his in- 
vitation, to a garden which was kept for recreatioiivund amusement. At such 
tifties they fornip«l a procession. The President and bis lady were borne in 
ual^jjgiiins. Before liim were carried two large banners, and gaily caparisoned 
horses of Arabian or Persian breed were led, their saddles being of richly em- 
broidered velvet ; their head-stalls, reins, and cruppers mounted with solid 
and wrought silvei*. The Council followed in coaches drawn by oxen, and the 
other Factors in country carts or on horses kept at the Company’.? expense. 

“ There «vas a singular combination of pride and meanness displayed in the 
Factors’ mode of life. None of them — not even the Chaplain — amoved out of 
tho walls of the city without being attended by four or five peons. At the 
Hindu foast of the Divali, Banyis always offered presents to .the President, 
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Members of Council, Chaplain, Surgeon and others. To the young Factors 
these gifts were of great importance, as by selling them again, they were en<» 
abled to procure’their anim^ supply of new clothes. ** 

• 

As regards Bombay — 

•‘When Sir John Gayer arrived in 1604, be found the Government and trade in 
a most depressed corfdition. The revermes had fallen from sixty^two thousand five 
hundred to seventeen thousand xeraphims, chiefly because the palm trees, from 
which a large portion was derived, had been neglected. The Garrison included 
sepoys, and only a hundred English, Dutch, and French soldiers, could 
scarcely overawe the inhabitants, exasperated as they were by the harsh treatment 
which some of their countrymen had received from English pirates. The Court 
supposed that they could fill ly} the ranks with Armenians, and ‘ Madagascar 
blacks,' but found that such were not to be had. All Gayer’s efforts to keep 
the garrison in an eflicient state were futile. He increas^ it, but was soon 
compelled from lack of funds to disband three hundred and forty Gentoos, and 
sixty Christians, so that the native troops were reduced to seven Subedars and 
four hundred ^ank and file. In 16.07 they had no more than twenty-seven 
European soldiers. 

“ At *4»e same time trade was oppressed with such heavy burdens that it 
could sciircely advance at all. For all goods exported from Bombay to the 
.Mogul’s dominions the Company themselves charged five per cent ; a further 
duty of eight per cent was .then demanded by the Portuguese at Thina, and 
urbitrary exactions were made by the Mogul Governor at Kalyfin. 

“ The climate, in.stead of improving, grew more pestilential. Year by year 
the tragic story of disease and death is of heightening interest. The sword also 
liad done its work, and so much were the constitutions of European.%,under- 
luincil by the deleterious air, that slight wounds were healed with difficulty, 
ami severe wounds were usually mortal. The number diminished with a 
rapidity truly ulanning. Of seven or eight hundred Europeans who inhabited 
Bombay before the war, not more than sixty were left. There were but three 
civilians to carry on the Company's busine-ss, anti it became necessary to close 
the Court of Admiralty and Common Law. Chihlren sulfered et[Ually with 
those who had reached maturity. Not one child in twenty survived the days of 
infanoy. One of the pleasantest spots in India seemed no more than a garish 
graveyard. Such as remained in it murmured against their hard fate, and 
against the Company who would nv^t listen to their request for permission to 
escape. • 

We may glean a little here and there regarding the manners of the English 
in tills generation. Their diet appears at present in some respects singular 
even to their countrymen. Tea was drank in great quantities. Amongst 
Dutch the tea pot, we are told, was seldom off the fire. The English do not 
wicm to have usually taken it with sugar and milk, although sugar candy was 
occasionally dissolved in it. •But it was more frequently drunk with hot spices, 
or * by the more curious with small conserved lemons.* Kbichari, a mixture 
of rice and split pulse, was an ordinary article of food. In consequence t>^*(,hb' 
scarcity of flesh meat, European sailors were required to fast one or two days 
in the week, just as good Bhiirchmen w’ere in England by the writers of the 
Homilies, in order that thb fisheries might not be ruined. On these days 
hungry tarsVtire only permitted to cat khicharf ; so, because' they ^then con- 
formed to the habits of II Indus, they called them * Banian days.’ ^ * * 

“ Liquor made in the country was •drank by all classes’ of Englishmen. 
Sometimes they were contented with aiak manufactured at Surat or Bombay ; 
but the best was brought from Goa or Bengal. The strongest sort was called 
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by Englishmen * Jugre’ (jagri), and was, I suppose, a liquor distilled like 
ruin, from molasses, ft was tiiken in drams and heated, or made lukewarm 
by a hot iron or wedge of gold dropped into it. A fondness /or intoxicating 
spirits was carried even by superior minds to an astonishing degree of coarse- 
ness. Fryer, a man ot excellent education as he was, could not attend the 
banquet of a Mussulman officer, without having the bad taste to draw a flask 
out of his pocket, and qualify his sherbet with the more potent draught to 
which he was accustomed. This he telKus himself witli im evident conviction 
that be had been knowing and clever. 

* As regards the military at this period, the Company had not been taught 
by bittei^experience to treat them with liberality, and consequently they found 
tjlat they themselves were treated by them with little respect Their vexatious 
regulations infused a spirit of insubordination into the minds of all the troops, 
from the highest officer to the private soldier. Captain Carr, indeed, did not 
hesitate to insult the Deputy Governor in his Council Chamber. Unsummoned 
he appeared before his Honor to demand an inquiry into his conduct. He was 
told that he had not been sent for ; but, as he Inul come of his own accord, he 
would perhaps be so good as explain why he had not appeared on parade for 
two mornings. ‘ I had business,’ wa.s his laconic answer. Tlie Deputy Go- 
vernor mildly suggested that his bu.siness could not have been v^tv urgent, and 
that it really appeared Jis if the Captain was not anxious to peiTonnJjis duu. 
Upon that Carr began to swear * good mouth-filling oaths' at his Honor, an«A 
when threatened with punishment by him, .shook his fist in the Deputy's face. 
The affair was terminated by the Captain being placed umlcr arrest, and con- 
fined to his own quarters. Such an example thus set by an officer was. as 
might bo expected, imitated by private soldiers, and at last ail fell iiuo sucli a 
disorganized state that the Governor could not find a man whom he woalu 
venture to make a Serjeant or Corporal. 

“ TKc Company profe.ssed especial care for the religious instnnitimi of tJieir 
servants, and .sent out strict orders that the [.lOrcr.s Day should be observed, 
and prayers regularly offered. They also enclosed a form of special pi aver, 
which taught their servants to implore in the first place the Divine favour for 
their honorable masters, and in the second place their horioruble masters' favour 
for themselves. The main objects of the prayer were snob temporal blessings 
as are included in the promises made to th« Patriarchs under the old di^iiensa* 
tion. There was also a significant and suggestive .'illusion to the Factius' 
honesty, virtue, and general behaviour as Christians. Divine S**rviei* was held 
twice every day at Bombay, and all the FhcIovs were required to bo present. 
A rooinw'as set apart for the purpose, but there ^Yas v^ither Church nor (dnipcl.' ’ 

In contrast to the above, it may interest our readers to see a 
jjJ^'tnre of Anglo Indian Society in Western India at a period seventy 
years subsocjucnt to that under review, and of a far difterent character, 
as given by James Forbes in his instructive and delightful volumes 
of “ Oriental Memoirs/' 

“ I nevf^r visited Bengal or Madras, but 1 have been at all the .seftlemcuts 
subordinate to Bombay, from Ahmoddbad to Anjengo ; and 1 can assert, that 
the character of the Eiiglish in India is an honour*to their country ; in private 
life, they are generous, kind, and hospitable ; in their public skojittions, when 
calle<f forth to arduous enterprizc, they conduct themselve.s with skill and 
magnanimity : and, whether presiding. at the helm of the political and com- 
mer *ial department, or spreading the glory of the British arms, with courage, 
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moderation, and clemency, the annals of Ilindostan will transmit to future 
ages nanies dear to fame, and deserving the applause of Europe. 

“ I have not ifie smallest intention of praising the Anglo-Indians at the ex- 
pense of my lountrymen at home : the seeds of philaiithfopy and benevolence, 
which everywl;eiv adorn the English character, impregnated in their native 
soil, flourish vi<jorousIy when transplanted in a foreign count»*y, where fo^uncs 
aro generally more easily obtained than in Europe ; where a distressed indi- 
vidual, separated from parents, friendl, and every natural source of rcdre.ss, 
seems to have a double claim upon the compassion of his more fortunate com- 
radc.s ; and wliere an annual increase of wealth admits of more unrestrained 
bounty than a limited income, nuring my abode in India, there wer» no arts 
• K* sciem;'- t(' patronize ; no literary or charitable inslitntixins to support; arn^ 
neither hospitals nor inlirmaries to call f'lrlh priviit-e benevolence ; the Company 
provide for tlie Enropeaus, and rlio natives in general take cave of their own 
poor : the chief expcn'ies of the. English are therefore confined to convivial 
pleasures, and domestic arrangements : whereas in Britain’s favoured isle, how 
,djund:uit are tlie channels for an ample fortune ; and how numerous the 
v/oriliies who appropriate a very considerable portion of their income to relieve 
the ilisiresses their feil'Hv creatures I’* 


OH ili'.' ^^llV|ec^ of Forhes and iiis Memoirs, we must in 
diilgc iH one .mor(j CAtrnct, giving a picture of the life of the Young 
jjoinhav ni nearly- a lunnlreJ years ago, which we think will 
tliuse uf tho same class of tlie present day who happen 
’<0 nmu^uainted with it. He is referring to a pathetic petition 
wlticli himself a!»u sixteen other Civilians addressed to tho Court of 
Dire<*tors praying for an addition to tlieir salary, whicli at that time 
liardly exceeded £G0 per annum ? 

** I nnt sorry to observe, that although the preceding letter was strongly re- 
^‘Oiinnonded by the Governor and Council of Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
they took no notice of it at Imme, ni»r did we obtain any redress. At that timo 
i can safel) ailirm, 1 lived in the most sparing manner, a Writer's income al- 
tng.*ther not exceeding sixty five potinds per annum. 1 never drank wine at 
my own table, and often went supperless to bed when the day closed, because 
I could not afford either supper or candle ; as the dinner hour was one o'clock, 
and a writer s age generally between sixteen and twenty-one, the abstinence 
wa.s not occasioned by a want of appetite. During tlie bright moonlight evenings, 
1 indulged nnself in re.iding on the flat roof of the Writer’s apartments at the 
bunder, where, through the medium of a cloudless atmosphere, 1 could perillb 
the smallest edition of Shakespeare without inconvenience.” 

• 

Civiliaibs live now in happier times, wlien neitlier their love for 
Shakespeare nor any other author is put to tlie siinic painful testrt 

Mr. Anderson's volume contains* incidentally much curious in- 
formation of the early Iristory and settlements of the Dutch and 
Portuguese oti the coast of Western India, subjects that do not 
come within the scope of our present paper, but which are inter- 
esting and important in themselvestand well deserving consideration 
at our hands on some future occasion. 
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Here we must now bring our gossip to a close, for we have al- 
ready exhausted our space, — and probably the patience of such of 
our readers as have been indulgent enough to follow us thus far — 
without having by ally means exiiausted the subject. Other oppor- 
tunities may .hereafter occur to make some fresh gleanings amonpt 
old memoirs, and forgotten records of anciei;it travel, which 
abound in interesting sketches of life and manners, and, illustrating 
as they do a condition of society that has passed away, claim to be 
rescued from that time which antiquates antiquities, and hath an 
art to make dust of all things/'^ 


Art. VI.— the LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE, 

The Life and Gorre^pomlence of Charles^ Lord Metcalfe^ late Go-- 
vernor General of India^ Governor of Jamaica y and Governor of 
Canada ; from unpnhlished Leltere and Journals preserved hy 
himself his family and his friends, John WiLLlAM Kayk, 

' Author of the History of the War in Afghanistan. 2 vols. Bentley. 

This is another contribution to Anglo-Indian literature by one who 
has deserved well of the Anglo-Indian public. Mr. Kaye by his 
acknowledged works, and by writings which are generally understood 
to bo his, has added largely to the common ♦stock of knowledge of 
India, and has eminently succeeded in imparting to tlie Indian ser- 
vices a taste for literary and historical research. His naine, within 
tte last few years, has been on the title page of so many volumes, 
that we contemplated the dimensions of the present work with some 
dread. Reinernboring the life of another Governor General, we had 
apprehensions of largo sheaves of family papers bound up with wisps 
“of inciiscriminato laudation. But it gives us pleasuie to recommend, 
as wc can with a pure conscience, this work to our readers. Mr. 
Kaye writes with clearness and care ; he tells'Iiis story well, and while 
always preserving a manly elevation of tone, appears to have a whole- 
some dread of fine writing. The^ selection from the correspondence 

* bii Tlioma& Browno's Hydrotaphia. 
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has beon made ^vith judgment^ and altogetiier the work may be 
pronounced an adeq\iate record of a life which deserved tp be written- 

The claims of Charles Metcalfe to admission into the Valhala of 
Indian worthies will not be denied. His lifif does not display the 
startling incidents which mark the career of men irregul;irly great, of 
the Clive and the Hastings of our earlier Indian rule. He befonged 
to a purer class and a less adventurous period. But that story can- 
not be without instruction which depicts the man who landed on 
these shores a boy of fifteen years, successively ruled the three great- 
est dependencies of the British Crown, and upon whose tomb it 
written with severe truth by an immortal pen, that ho was “ a 
statesman tried in many liigh posts and difficult conjunctures, and 
found equal to all.’* 

Charles Thcophilus Metcalfe, the second son of Major Metcalfe of 
the Bengal Army, was born in Calcutta in 1785. His father held a 
lucrative appointment, and retiring in 1787 from India with an 
ample fortune, commenced that career of decorous utility wliich alone 
can bo achieved by those who enter on a public life in England in 
their euth lustre. He was elected an East Indian Director, was 
relumed for Abingdon, became one of those safe practical members 
wlioni Pitt placed in his precordia^ and was in 1802 created a 
Baronet. 

Cliarlcs comineiiccd his Latin Grammar under the ferule of Mr. 
Tait of Bromley, “ a gentleman with an Indian conne.\ion,*^aiul in 
January 1706 was removed 'to Eton, the nursing niotlier of so n»any 
Governor Generals and Governors. His tutor was the excellent 
Goodall, subsequently head master and provost, with whom in after 
years he maintained an affectionate correspondence. Mr. Kaye has 
given us a clear sketch of his Etonian life. It appeal# that he was 
neither distinguished in tlie “ playing fields,** nor on the water, but 
was very studious. In after life he often said that all his acqiiaint- 
aiice with books was obtained at Eton, and his journal certainly dis- 
plays a remarkable round of reading for a boy of fifteen. It is cu- 
rious to observe how his taste turned towards controversy. In the 
course of the month of March 1800, lie appears to have plunjied i«to 
the Rowley Poems’ discussion, into tlie Iron Mask discussion, and 
into Gibbon’s contest with Warburton on the Sixth Book of Virgil. 
In addition to tho usual routine of Latin and Greek, he attacked 
French and Italian, and the influence of one of his favourite aiTfiiors, 
Rousseau, may we thinjc bo clearly traced in some parts of his cor- 
respondence. * 

His loftg*pubUc life was soon to commence. His father destined 
his two sons for the East, tho elder for China, and Charles* for 'India. 
Botli w'ero reluctant, but the old director was inexorable. He gave 
them their fling inj^rtlaud Place for a few iuonths, and then ship- 
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pe<l them off. Charles sailed on the 14th of June 1800, spent a 
few pleasant days at St Helena, and anchored off Kedgeree on the 
first day of the present century. 

The commencement of his career presental the usual incidents of 
Civil freshmanship.” Tic entered the service with a prospect 
peculiarly bright. Ho was born in the purple, a Shazadah, a 
tact which, while it can never raise a feeble man to responsi- 
ble posts, cannot be regarded as a disadvantage to a young 
man of c ability. But better than this, he was an Etonian, a 
crwumstance never lost upon a Governor General, whose attach- 
ment to the scene of early triumphs was continued through a long 
and brilliant career, even to an old age “ nee iurpern nec cithard 
carenterny' and was not the least pleasing trait in a character whicli 
possessed many just claims to admiration. And perhaps, greatest 
advantage of all, he was the first alumnus of the College of Fort 
William — an institution regarded by Lord Wellesley -to his latest 
day with a ffropy*) which was not exempt from the usual deiects of 
parental solicitudes. 

Mr. Kaye seems inclined to think that an apology is necessary for 
some antipatliies evinced by Metcalfe in his early Indian life. 
The futiire Governor disliked the country, and regarded the study of 
Ilindoostani and Persian with aversion. Instances of similar fail- 
ings an?^ong young men of merit are so common, tljatan apology 
not required. In Metcalfe's case sucli feelings were perfectly na- 
tural, Most of tliose who enter the Indian services know that an 
honorable provision has been secured, and that no other path is open 
to them. But with Metcalfe it was different ; lie considered that 
his father mi^ easily obtJiin for him some appointment in a public 
office at hom^and probably long entertained the hope tliat such a 
field was reserved for his ambition. His aversion from llindoostau 
was merely the daintiness of a boy fond of reading and preferring 
Gibbon and Pope’s Homer, to the exquisite bonsense about King 
Vikramjit. It did not prevent him from acquitting himself cre- 
ditably at the College examinations. 

¥he Gazette o{ X\\Q 3rJ December 1801 announced his first ap- 
pointment — Assistant to the Embassy to the Arab States.” This 
was changed at his own request on the 29tti of the same month, 
when he appeared as Assistant to the Resident at Sindia’s Court, 
lie Calcutta early in 1802, and xvas permitted to join the Camp 
of Lord Wellesley, then on his ccfcbratcd pr«^gress to Oude. In a 
very good letter to his friend Sherer, Metcaffo enthusiastically de- 
scribes^ the;, pageant in which the Viceroy of India, among whose 
claims to greatness a severe simplifity could not be numbered, met 
the Wuzeer of the Great Mogvl. The Indian reader will not 
however take aaich interest in the painted streets and houses lined- 
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witli silk, the escort of four Regiments, and tlie Governor General 
distributing largovsses with a monarcli’s iiand. But lie will scarcely 
restrain a sintle when he reads, that “ the Nabob and the Lord grew 
so attached to each other, that the Nabob dcclafed, that he could not 
exist unless he always dined and breakhisteil in company with the 
Lord.” If any of our readers will refer to that most caustic chap- 
ter of M ill’s caus*tic History, the ninth ot the Sixth Book, he will 
there see how ardent must liave been the admiration of tlie Nawaab, 
and how warmly lie ri^iprocated the attachment of the nobl^ Lord— 
an attachment whicli extended to one half of the Oude principal*^. 
Metcalfe says, that the spectacle surpassed “ all the processions of 
which he liad ever read, tliat the triumph of Aiirelian when he led 
Zenobia and Tetricus cap Lives was completely beggared by it.” It 
may liave been ; and certainly the position of the warrior Queen was 
an ovation, wlien compared with the position of the unibrtunate Nawab, 
whose ferviMli prayer had been, and was again, that he might be per- 
mitted to make a pilgrimage, or resign his functions, orrlo any thing 
rather than endure the humiliation heaped upon him by the friend 
out of whose company lie professed he could not break bread. 

Of Metcalfe’s long march to Oojeiii whero Sindia then held his 
court, Mr. Kaye has given an interesting account. But the youth 
luid not been many months at the Kesidency before he retraced his 
steps. Tlie Resident, Col. Collins, an olUcer of great ability, jkvas un- 
fortunately one of those cold, hard, imperious men, excellent in all the 
relations of life, who elicit from tliohc around them a respectful de- 
testation. King Collins was his nick name, and he was determi^d. 
that his kingdom shouhl be a despotism. No one was move ill 
fitted for serfdom, than Ids new assistant. That Charles Metcalfe, 
the aspiring, the fond of argument, the noticed ol mb Most Noble 
the Governor General, shouhl be told to read nu)rcan(l,talk less — and 
Mr. Kaye hints that something to this effect occurred — was suffi- 
cient. “ To say thc*best of him,” writes Charles to Shcrer, ‘‘ he is 
a man wlioin one ought immediately to quit.” Accordingly, Collins 
was (jidtted. 

On his return to Calcutta, Metcalfe entered the Chief Secretly ’s 
Office as an assistant. H is duties were probably of a mere routine 
order, and he had considerable leisure, of which lie made an excellent 
use. Amidst many more brilliant gifts, lie eminently possessed ca- 
pacity for labour. . We believe that the world is now pretty well 
agreed that this is a tijcnt, aiuHt is certainly' one without which 
great success will never be acldeved in India. The days were ap- 
proacldng ^fllen public care would demand all his time Hud/iU his 
thoughts. But at the prasent moment books afforded tlie aliment 
necessary for his youthful energy. Hallam’s scornful reproach of 
“ the languid students of the present day’* was not applicable to 
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him. He read laboriously, like his favorite Gibbon, pen in liand. 
Nor should we omit to mention, that besides the note ^ook he prac- 
tised the severe discipline of the Common-place Book. From this 
Mr. Kaye lias given us some copious extracts. These, as the re- 
flections of a boy of eighteen, have little intrinsic value, but they 
shew that he was accustomed to observe the operatifuis of his own 
mind, a habit probably derived from' llousseaii, and wo have not the 
slightest doubt that their preparation contributed to the clearness 
and facility of composition which his diplomatic papers afterwards 
mhibited. It is very obvious that a young man, who alter office 
hours and alter operose studies in the heat and gaiety of Calcutta, 
could sit down to write little essays on the “ Human Intellect,’* 
Friendship,” “ Self Love,” and “ Beauty,” must have possessed a 
love of labor to which Government might, both for his benefit and 
its own, wisely give a practical direction. 

But stirring work was soon to come. The ruler of In<Sa, in whose 
active mind large designs of policy were constantly revolving, and 
whose clear and disciplined intellect enabled him with as much ala- 
crity to control the complications of Oriental diplomacy, as his re- 
solute spirit could confront hostile armies in tlie field, was now ad- 
dressing himself to the most momentous conjunctures of his event- 
ful reign. On the last day of 1802, Bajee Kao had purchased an 
ignominious security from the talents and enterprise of Jcslnvunt 
Kao Holkar, by the treaty of Bassein. But there were other powers 
to be conciliated or coerced. There was Dowlut Jtao, the son of that 
l^uhadajee Sintlia, the Oriental Sforza, who had exercised the .same 
influence over the Peishwa, as tho Peishwas had exercised over the 
Raja of Sat^. There was the Raja of I’erar, the most powerful 
Prince of theJ^feat house of Bhonslay. ’rhese puissant Chiefs had 
observed, with that subtlety whicli the instinct of self-preservatiou 
confers, that the Peishwa aijd Holkar were biitcarjiet knigliLs com- 
pared to the inscrutable Company. They contemplated that mys- 
terious power with the indefinable dread that the fireek contem- 
plated the gloomy abstraction which he termed ** Destiny.” Un- 
skftled in controversy they soon got worsted in tl»e argument with a 
Governor atiluerit in dialectics, and pouring sonorous periods from a 
full horn ; but they nevertheless regarded th'6 Viceroy and his sub- 
sidiary alliances with the same feelings that Tara Bye regarded 
that Peishwa, who so fully entered into her views on the propriety of 
her committing “ Suttee.” They* did not appreciate the ruler who 
assumed the administration of the territories^ of half tlie Rajas in 
India,, as ,thc French, according to that eminent pobtician Mrs. 
Western, “ took the towns in Flapders, out of defensive principles.” 
With the worst of the argument, they thought they might have 
tlie best of a contest to which the vanquished in debate occasionally 
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resort, and they stubbornly determined to let fate work its will and 
to try the fortune of war. 

Their opponent was not unprepared. Four well-appointed armies 
were immediately in motion. One pouring down from the North ^ 
Fast fought the desperate battle of Laswarce, and scattered in 
headlong rout th© battalions which the genius of Perron had train- 
ed and animated. Another advancing from the South, under a 
leader who, of all Captains whether ancient or modern, might most 
justly be entitled the invincible, reduced Alunednuggur, 4 )revailed 
against tenfold odds on the glorious day of Assaye, and humbled 
Blxonslay to the dust at Argaum. A third achled the province of 
Cuttack to the Company’s dominions. The fourth, the Bombay 
force, within a month took l^roacli by storm, and left Sindia without 
a village in the rich tract of Guzerat. 

While tliese brilliant operations were in progress, jMetcalfe had join- 
ed “ the GJv'^rnor General’s Office.” Lord Wellesley had conceived 
a plan of forming in the Government House a cabinet, for the des- 
patch of the most secret business of tlic State, in which the most pro- 
mising of the young Civilians officiated as clerks. Here were written 
bv Adam, by .lenkius, by Bayley, by Cole, by Moncktoii, and by 
Metcalfe, at the dictation of the Marquis, the instructions which 
guided the policy and the anus of Wellesley and Lake, of Collins 
and Malcolm, of Clive and Kirkpatrick. Hero the great English 
Sultan held liigh council with the groat Wuzecr, Neil Benjamin 
Fdmonstoue, A more exciting school for young ambition cannot be 
conceived. Lord Wellesley had eminently the gift of surrounding « 
liimself with able men, and of attaching those men to him by the 
bond of personal affection. All who had workotl under him would 
have gone to the stake for the little “ Viceroy.” Mr. Itaye has given 
us a lively account of the day on which iiUelligence was brought ' 
that Collins had quitted Siudia’s Camp, when the young Assistants 
plied their pens till millnight, and then warmed their virtues with 
the Govornor’vS wine till the morning. All of those thus employed 
Kubso()iiently performed useful and honorable services ; some of 
them attained to brilliant distinction, but the enthusiasm for tiffiir 
old master never dimmed. The resources, the vigour, the elasticity 
of Wellesley’s mind, never ceased to animate and sustain them 
amidst the struggles and the triumphs of laborious public live^ 

It was in this office that Metcalfe gained his first triumph. He 
fleterniined to turn to jfTactical account the information obtained on 
his journe^y to Oojein, and during his residence witli King Collins. 
He accorilingly prepared a memorandum on the proposed aub^diary 
force in Sindia’s dominions, and submitted it to the Governor General. 
Mr. Kaye has very properly published the memorandum entire, and 
when the powers of observation, the mastery of details, and 
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general breaJtli of view are coiisideretl, it cannot btit bo regard- 
ed as a Tcniarkable ]>a|)er f«)r a youth of nineteen years of age tu» 
have composed. Lofd Wellesley, witli the generous api>reciation of 
ability in which he never failed, instantly recognised its merit. Ho 
wrote .with his pencil in the margin : — “ This paper is highly 
creditable to Mr. Metcalfe s charactei'^ and tale)ds. ^ It may become 
very nseftd. A copy of it should be scut to the Qmmauder^m-- Chief 
and another to Major Malcolm. W*' The influence of the Gover- 
nor General’s approbation on Metcalfe’s career was like the influence 
cf^that judgment of Tlmrlow, which ‘‘ ctit dohn Scott’s breatl and 
butter for life,” Metcalfe’s clerkship in Downing Street and Scott’s 
“provincial lawyership” were CNjuially forgotten. The one determined 
to cleave to India, as the other determined tocloave to th.e chances of 
the djoiidon Bar. Both became Peers ! the lawyer attaimxl the 
woolsack ; the civilian became Governor General. 

Lord WelleJcy soon gave a marked proof of his <q>probation. 
The hard figliting with Siiulia had endoil, and a contest with the 
toils of diplomacy was in progress. Ihit an antagonist, anxious for 
die realities of combat, was immediately found in Jeshwunt Ua«> 
Holkar. Tliis remarkable man, after many vicissitudes, liad left tlie 
roof of the Raja of Dhar, wdth fourteen horsemen and a hiindred-uml- 
twenty ragged half-armed infantry, and in three years liad lUterly 
defeated the combined troops of the Peisliwa ami Simlni under the 
walls of Ptjona. He possi'sscil in an eininont degree the power of 
attracting and controlling lurhnlont masses. 11 is tlesperuie bvaveiy 
Iwsd frequently rallied broken squadrons, and le*! thotn on again to vic- 
tory. His elasticity under reverses, his inexhaastil)le activity, his 
rapid and fe^^rless comljination.s, had created astonishment and 
dread from the Jumna to the Krislma. In the wanderings and 
escapes of a hard life, and especially among the Bheels of tlieKhan- 
desh Dhang, hehad probably, like Charles Edward among tlic High- 
landers, acquired a passion for the strongest‘stimiilants, wliich de- 
based his better nature. Wlien seated as a conqueror in tlie Peish- 
capital, he had drained the shops of Bombay of clierry and 
raspberry Ijrandy. These excesses gradually produced the insanity 
which brouglit liis life to a miserable chjse ; i)ut when he deter- 
mined to hazard a campaign against the invincible bayonets of the 
Company, his intellect was still clear and vigorous, and candour 
must admit that Ek Chuslm-ool-Dowla w«as one of tlie most formi- 
dable loaders that India had yet produced. * 

The British Coniniandor-in-Chief, the veteran l..ake^, .soon found 
that this bcNv antagonist could give him plenty of occupation. CoL 
'Momsou’s dctaclnnent, compelled to make a disastrous retreat, was 
with groat difficulty saved from .aivTiihilation. Lake, when he imairiued 
be was about to draw Je.shwujit Hao into a general eng.agcineut, was 
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Jle is one of a slorm\n<J party. 

astounded by tlie discovery, that he was only lield in play by cavalry 
while the enemy's infantry was at the gates of Delhi. The impe- 
rial city and tlio imperial “ Roi faineant” were in imminent danger, 
Uiit the tide now tiirued. The gallantry and constancy of Ochter-^ 
lony saved the city. Reinforcements soon arrived, a!id (icneral 
Frazer gave llojkar brittle at Dccg. "I'he action was considered 
by Lord J^ake “ the hardest finiglit battle on this side t)f India,” 
Frazer was desperately wounded, an<l died in a few days after the 
engagement. Ilolkar was entirely tlcfeated. " , 

It was at tin’s tim(» that Metcalfe joined the “Grand Army.* 
ile had been ap])ointed by l.ord Welle<h‘y to be Lake's P<»]itical 
Assistant. He lind been attacked by robbers on his journev front 
Calcutta, and had ))arcly escaped witli lilc atlcr being cut down and 
plundered, lie joined the hea<l tpiarters in October 1804, and as 
one of the first of a class which has never been popular with iiieu of 
tlic sword, position was not enviable. Men who liavc made them- 
sel'.cs reaily for combat, have a natural aversion from the amilica- 
tion of avoirdupois to the “ casus belli.” They dislike despatches, 
and notes and interviews, when hostilcs and spears are glittering and 
turlians flaunting, ami “ II ur ITur Malideo” resounding. The re- 
pvnach of Turn us is ever on their lips : 

•i 

“ T-arga quKlom, IJraiicp, tibi .soiup^^r coj>ia fiUi'ti, ^ 

I’uiiccuin bflla manuv jmeunt,” 

Tiie y\)ung hiok upon Politicals as mar-plays ; the old regard thorn 
as confidential representatives of unfriendly interests. Metcalfe, asH* 
Civilian, and as coming straight from the Governor Geiierars Offict?, 
was peculiarly exposed to this aversion and distrust. 

Tliis circumstance, we may suppose, prompted an act ^^llIcll ap-^i. 
pears inconsistent witli the calm solidity of his cliiiracter. Tlio 
army was now before #1116 fortress of Deeg. T'hc battering train 
had played r)n the outworks for six days before a practicable breach 
wasrcpoited. On the night of the 2()th Decomlicr it was deter- 
mined that the assault should be made. Metcalfe vokmteere^^to 
join the storming party, lie was one of the first wlio entered the 
breach. The outvNorktf were carried, and the Town and Fort were 
almost immediately evacuated. Lake, with the generous impulse of 
a true soldier, was deliglitcd with his young Assistant, his ^ little 
Ktormer’* as he called hyn. “ Before I conclude tliis despatch,” he 
wrote, “ I cannot help mentioning the spirited conduct of Mr. Met- 
calfe, a civil* servant wh.o volunteered his services with the storming 
party, and, as I am informed, was one of the fir^tirt the breach.*' 
From tljat day his unpopularity (.(^sed, and liis military brethren- 
regarded him as one of themselves. As his mother truly surmised, 
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he must liave had some good and strong reason to have gone out 
of his line/’ 

From Deeg tlie army marched against Bliurtpore. The error, 
then so common in Anglo-Indian warfare* of attacking strongholds 
with ipadequate forces was never so painfully exhibited. Four times 
were devoted columns of Europeans and Sepoys Ic^tl up to the as- 
ealiit. But ditches were found to be too deep* ladders too short, and 
breaches too arduous. The assailants were repulsed. Holkar’s 
scattered Sowars began to re-assemble, and a predatory force, under 
Iris* lieutenant, Ameer Khan, hovered on the flanks of the besieging 
army, convoys were menaced, and the new territories of the Com- 
pany threatened with fire and sword. Lake, though he could not be 
ranked high as a strategist, was not a soldier cm wlioiii such 
tactics could safely be attempted. General Smith with a brigade of 
Dragoons, and Metcalfe as his Political Aide, were detached to ride 
down Aniccr Khan. Day and night they were on -the Afghan’s 
tracks. Metcalfe was interpreter, secretary, diplomatist. Thj[‘re was 
an exhilaration in the life which he always remembered witli plea- 
sure. After dashing through the smoking villages and wasted fields 
of the Doab, tlie pursuit was maintained in the valleys of 
llohilcund. At length they came up Witli Ameer Khan at 
Afzulghnr, and after a brief contest cut his Pindarecs to pieces. 

Mebcalfo was siiKscquently employed with Lord Lake in the ce- 
lebrated pursuit in which liolkar’s Camp was being surj^rised. 
“ Without these dours,” he said, with the tone of a free lance, 
^..-'anip would be dull.” In the heady excitement of such a life, 
he might well, with the gay exuberance of twenty, “ rejoice that his 
brother Tlieophilus still continued to be pleased with his situation, 
and be rather surprised that liis ambition was satisfied within tlio 
limits of the Factory of Canton.” 

A change now, however, came over his prosj)ects. Lord Wellesley 
retired from the Government of India, and Lord Cornwallis com- 
menced his second reign. Peace, at whatever sacrifice, was now 
the cry. A treaty had alreavly been concluded with the Raja of 
Bliurtpore. It was determined to concede the points which Sindia’s 
wukeels had obstinately contested, and whicli had nearly produced a 
second appeal to arms. A treaty was also* to be concluded with 
Holks^r. Cornwallis, broken down by age and infirmity, died in two 
months after his arrival ; but Sir George Barlow proceeded to carry 
out tlie same policy. The finaiices of the Government were in 
alarming confusion ; the pay of irregular troops was in arrear ; no 
accoiiuts Jiad been received from the grand army for more tluin 
a year ; debt was accumulating in/?rores, and new Icxins seemed im- 
possible of ncgociation. To pilot the state through such difficulties, 
II. St. G. Tucker was summoned from the counting house of Pal- 
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mer & Co., and iiKluceJ to midertako the duties of Accountant 
General. A stern economy was introduced into all departments ; 
contractors were bridled, establishments were decimated, allowances 
were tomahawked, to prevent the continuance* of enormous charges** 
on the pica of arrears being due. Tucker even ventured on the 
expedient of forestalling the revenue, llis calm courage and in- 
domitable will triumphed over*all obstacles. llis name was exe- 
crated lu cantonments and cutcherries, but the bankruptcy of the 
state was averted. 

A general i>eace was concludeil. After an attempt to .way 
Sikh chiefs against the British had been frustrated by the resolute 
vigilance of Metcalfe, and Ilolkar had been driven into the Punjab, 
he at length evinced a willingness to negotiate. lie obtained far 
better terms than his enmity to the British name, and the desperate 
condition to which he was reduced, might have suggested. Too much 
precipitatiiTi^was, however, shown by the Government throughout the 
nogotia.tion, and the abandonment of the petty chiefs, some of whom, 
like tljo Rajas of Boondeo and Jyepore, had rendered good service To 
the Britisli cause, without any guarantee of protection from the ag- 
gressions of iSindia an<l Ilolkar, was a “ relictanon beno parmula’* 
which occasioned slianie an<l mortification throughout India, The 
high spirit of Lake was so galled by the reproaches of the Jyepore 
Wukecl, and by the disregard of all his representations in Calcutta, 
that he resigned his political functions, and only retained liis military 
command, until lio could place his troops in cantonments, and coni- 
j)!cto the reduction of tlie irregular corps. ^ 

Metcalfe’s last duty with the army was to visit Ilolkar, who Tiad 
requested that a British Oflicor miglit be sent to his camp, and his 
people thus assured that friendship witli the great British Goveru- 
ineiit had in reality been restored. Metcalfe was acccvrdingly 
lie Ibuiid the turbulent warrior playing on the musnud with a lap- 
dog, and by no mean* I lie savage he had expected. Ameer Khan 
was also present, Mueared witli gunpowder, and affecting tlie rude 
ferocity of a common sowar. A friendly conversation ensued, and 
Metcalfe, wdio was now a practised diplomatist, succeeded in inspir- 
ing the assembled cliiefs with confidence in the pacific intentions of 
the British Governmeitt. lie also induced Ilolkar to leave the rich 
plains of the Punjab, where the presence of his gaunt horsemen ex- 
cited fears and jealousies whicli might quickly lead to new wars, and 
new complications. Tliis little ulissioii, attended as it W'as by many 
incidents of pleasure ahd novelty, was entrusted ti) Metcalfe by I.ord 
Lake as a (fistinction, and it gave theohl soldier another qpportunily 
of bringing his assistant to the, favorable notice of the Governor 
General. ^ 

Xlie army now returned to the Company’s provinces, and 
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Metcallb’s vocation as a “]\urse of* -King’s Officers” ceased. 
Seldom had one so young obtained so great an opportunity, 
and never was a great opportunity more promptly' seized. Ho 
had witnessed important transactions in their actual progress ; lio 
had studied the native character in niunerons phases, and under vari- 
ous classes of circu in stances ; he had mingled much with men of 
large capacity, and of other professions than his own. irertility of 
resource, readiness of expedients, a large eye of the board, liad been 
deinande^l, and amply exhibited. His gentle nature and genial dis- 
position had already endeared him to a host of friends. I’he versa- 
tile Malcolm, and the laborious Seton, were cnually enthusiastic in 
his favor, llis cfuiteinporaries, the Hour Hoys”* of Calcutta, 
felt it their duty to present him with an address and a testimonial. 
The first act of his life drama closed at this period, and the curtain 
may fairly bo said to have fallen amidst general applause. 

The Governor Gonerars office not having escaped tW* unsparing 
Tucker, Metcalfe on his return tt) Calcutta was appointed First ^As^ist- 
aht t(rhis friend Seton, the Resident at Delhi. He remained in the 
appointment about two years, when lionl Miuto, ^^lu) had interme- 
diately succeeded to the luiismulof his old opponent W^irreu Hast- 
ings, determined to employ his energies oii a wortliicv field. 

Ill 1808, the career of the Kmperor Napoleon excited tlio 
painful ^attention of Indian statesmen. The impression produced 
OH Kuropeau intellects by his da/'/ling successes was dimi- 
nished by the comparative facility with which intelligeuce Mas 
,«iumuminicated : events ivere presented to the miiul ii succcssi\e 
scenes, and could thus be more calmly ai^preciarcd. Hut in 
India it was wi<lcly different ; a slop appeared in llie Huoghly 
or in Bombay Harbour, and brought tlie astounding inibnnatiou 
i/hiit thv: military power of a great kingdom had been aimiliilated, 
or that an ancient dynasty had ceased to exist. In England 
more accurate knowledge enabled public men to estimate ivith some 
precision the policy of Napoleon, and the ibrees arrayed against it ; 
but even in England speculation was sufficiently wild, fn India 
all Ti’as doubt and gloom. The expedition to Egypt was remember- 
ed, and the mission of Gardanne to Persia afforded perilous stuff for 
unquiet brooding. Visions of a second Alexander, uncliccked by 
any l^phasis, planting his eagles in the cities of the Canges, loom- 
ed mistily upon the troubled mind. We may gain some idea of the 
general f'eeling, by observing the iujpresvsion jnoduced on the calm 
and philosophic mind of Mackintosh. To Lord Holland he Mrote 
in Febjuafty 1808 : — “ The foreign danger c»f India fs from the 

*' A IUt]fc.cIuI> of youir^ Civilians in I'alniU.o Tlic iuUlrrsfe wasi a very -roed 
hnrlesque oil siraildr <locuTncnt,s, auJ f tcbiiinouiul was a silver pen — the first 
of loany addresses aud many tebtiuiunials. 
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** army of an European enemy. A inarch through Turkey and 
“ Persia is a dillicult, but, when these countries are friendly, not an 
impossible enterprise, and it surely will very soon be attempted, 

“ in my opinion witli success. I will not expaViate on this subject,’**' 
wliich so dii\M‘tly le;uls to the universal imnuirchy, of which the 
establish nuM it l^as, since the battle of Austerlitz. seenietl to me 
“ ineviUible.” Still more irlooihy were his forebotlings in a letter 
written oii the next day to Scarlett : — “ We observe, that in two 
“ cain|>aigns, one of three, and the other of nine month j, within 
two years, he (Napoleon) has com|uoi‘ed all the comitrte; tWrxir 
the llliino to the (iiilf of Kiitlaiul ; that liis empire extends south 
“ to Palermo and (Jibraltar ; and that, as Turkey and Persia are 
“ his vassals, it Is not absolute extravagance to consider the Indies 
as its eastern boiiiularv, Tlow lono- iliis inav continue, and how 
“ soon he may bo impatient even of tlio (hinges as his oriental 
“ limit, ciiff.^t be precisely ascertained ; but it may be safely laid 
“ d.own^ in general, tliat.it can be no very long time.” We believe, 
that when Mackiiito.>]i wrote thus, he rcHected tlie feelings of tHe 
most tlionglitful men in the country. 

Tlie (ioverninont of India, threatened, as it believed, by a foe so 
formidable as to dwarf all previous (»pponcuts, resolved to fortify its 
position by the barri<‘rs of d(‘ft*nsive alliances : — Persia, Afghanistan, 
Laliore were to be opjmsed to the C()n<|ueror of the west. With this 
object Malcolm and J^dphinstone were accredited to the Court of 
Tehran and (abu! as cliiefs of embas.sies of unusual splendour ; 
Metcall'e w^fclected by Lord Minto for the advo(*at*y of British 
terests in tWKainpof Hunjeet Sing. 

TJie Muliaraja of l/ah(»re was at this time in tlie ful vigour ot 
manhood. Jlis fatlier, Muhi Sing, the head of the Soolviuichukea 
Misl or con federal V, laid, when Uunjeet was a boy, obtained HtmuT* 
decisive advantages over the Knnnia, wliicii had long been the most 
powerful Misl among ^he Sikhs. These advantages he enhanced, and 
rendered permanent, by maiTying liis.son to the granclauglitcr of Jan 
Sing the Knnnia leader. Thus Kunjeet, on attaining to manhood, 
found himself the representative of the most iniluential Misls in ^ihe 
Punjab. His clear .subtle intellect took in with a comprehensive 
glance tlie full power of his own position, and the rich plain.s which 
lay extended before Ids ambition. One liy one, by force, In' cajolery, 
or bvthreat.N, he sui)ingaled all the JVans-SiilK^j chiefs. From Shah 
Zunian, the monarcli iflf Cabul, he obtaine<l the inveslitnre of the 
sovereigi^tv of Lahore, *th us giving to his usurpations tlic prestige of 
right. No cliaijccs of the game were disdained by him.. If an 
enemy were weak, ho rode liim cViwn horse aiul foot ; if lormidable, 
he Indeii Ids time ; and if he conlj^tlo notidng else, jockeye<l Ids 
antagonist out of some guns, as a compliment for hL forbearance. 
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His passion For accumulating ordnance was a useful foible, and he 
would point to a gun with the same pious unction that Soult con- 
templated the Murillo “ which once saved a good inan^s life/’ His 
'very dissipations were made subservient to his policy, lie became 
a voluptuary at the very moment when just demands and remon- 
strances, wliich were not convenient, were clamouring round his gates: 
the softer hours of a great king ^Vcre not to be disturbed ; the 
bowers of love were not to be profaned by W ukeels. Ho obtained the 
success ^kvhich may always be anticipated when a man of rare 
poviers Y^irsues with cold sagacity a single object : “ Deg Tegh and 
Futteh” were liis ; as Naniik devised a religion, as GovinJ created a 
people, so the genius of Uunjeet organized a compact and vigorous 
government. 

Such was the cliief whom Metcalfe was deputed to conciliate. Ilis 
mission was complicated with other ditticulties tlian tliosc connected 
with its immediate object. Tlie restless ambition of Rs^vJ^et, having 
consolidated the principalities on the right bank of the Sn.tlej into 
one 15}rmidabl0 empire, wfis now intent on tlie abs()ri>tion of the 
chiefs on the soutli-east. Ilis movements had not escaped atten- 
tion, and it had been urged that the British Government should take 
the C)is~}Sutlej cliiefs under its protection ; but to this policy tlie 
opinion of Cornwallis, Barlow, and Minto liad been firmly opposed. 
I’liese filers trusted to the customary disunion of tlie Sikhs for the 
security of their frontiers, and, in conformity with the great principle 
of iiou-interforence, determined on the maintenance of a strictly defen- 
system. It will thus be observed, tliat in his J|6|gress to flie 
Punjab, Metcalfe had to deal with the anxieties aulBKportunities 
of numerous chiefs, who were utterly in doubt whether his inission 
was to herald their deliverance, or to condemn them >Yithout hope to 
rule of the Muharaja of Lahore, 

To solicitations and inqiiiries thus promjitcd by the sense of im- 
minent danger, Metcalfe returned the cunciKalory generalities with 
which diplomacy is so familiar. The chiefs might be assured that 
the British Governmeut entertained the warmest desire for their 
pr<ffeperity, and that the present mission was entirely consistent with 
that friendly sentiment ; therefore applications for protection 
against Runjeet Sing ho wfis not cmpo\Vered to receive — they 
shouhj^ be pi*esented to the Resident at Delhi, who would not fail to 
submit them to the consideration of the Governor General. To the 
Raja of Puteala, who felt the nieshes of his v/ily foe thickening 
daily around him, and who, in the extremify of his fear, besought 
Metcalfe U;o receive the keys of his fort, and retain them as a gift 
from the British Government, he, replied, witli many expressions of 
encouragement and regard, tha^his instructions did not render him 
competent for the performance of so grave a ceremony. 
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On the 1st September 1808, tlie Mission crossed tlie Sutlej. The 
first difticult^ was to find tlie Muliaraja, who seemed as averse from 
a conference* as llolkar had been from a battle. It was at length 
arranged that the Envoy should be received af Kussoor. MetcaUoT 
keen eye soon observed that his reception was not to be in^acoord- 
ance with the rqgpcct due to the representative of a powerful Go- 
vernment. lie therefore intinlated his expectation that the Muharaja 
should advance from his camp to meet the mission. The demanil 
was evaded ; but Runjeet’s courtiers saw that their op]>t>nent was 
not to be slighted, and no ceremonial of respect was omittCfl the 
interview. According to oriental custom, tlie first meeting was 
merely complimentary, and no business was discussed. 

Four days elapsed before Runjeet thought proper to return tlui 
visit. He had surrounded himself with a groat assembly of chieftains, 
inany of whom had only recently submitted to his yoke, and it was 
his objeiT ^ impress upon these adherents that lie rogartled the 
Ib itisli^ mission with complete indifference. In the Envoy ^^tejits, 
however, his natural bon-homie, mingled with a most esurient curio- 
sity, ]>rcvailcd, and he entered into familiar conversation with Metcalfe 
and the otlieors of the escort. He asked innumerable questions aliout 
military discipline and artillery practice, told storiCvS of llolkar and 
the Mahrattas, and witnessed a parade of tlie sci>()ys W'itli great in- 
HusiiKiss was again avoided, but the Mnliaraja wais so cor- 
dial (hat Metcalle had little doubt the necessary discussions would 
now priK'eed without delay, and under most favourable auspices. 

U'lie lu'xt^iy brought a reverse. A letter was presented to 
calfe, wliieli TO described in liis despatch to Governmeut “as an ex- 
Ir.iordinaiy instance of suspicion, hastiness, and disrespect/* The 
letter was i)rit*r, and tiioiigli enveloped in tlie usual cloud of orieijtal 
incense, its intent was .suiiicieutly clear and acrid : “ Jt waT11ti1rt(Wf 
to part witli IViends, but imperative duty demanded it of the Muharnja, 
T<» marcli on the lirt^t day of a moon \vas auspicious, the jMuhavaja 
therefore intended to march oii the first of the moon. Tlie 
lunoy was understood to be the bearer of a letter from llie 
Governor (Jeneral ; it was suggested that' the letter should be at once 
transmittod/* 

This by interpretation was equivalent to saying, “ Tlie rice lands 
of the Gompauy Jbiliadur are fairer than the pastures of Lahone; give 
the letter, and seek the rice lauds.” Tt had been suggested to 
Umijeet ^Sillg tliat tlie /eal object of the Mission was t() secure an 
alliance with Cabul, anil that he had only been considered worthy of 
a passing visit. Metcalfe at once saw tliat evil inttucuoes w^re in 
action : lie therefore addressed the^ Muharaja in a tone of courteous 
remonstrance, at once iusjiiriug cor/’deuce, and indicating that he had 
a duty to perforin of which he was fully determined to acquit him- 

yoL. j. 2 ^ 
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self. Riinjeet was rc-assurod, and after a few more diflSculties had 
been smoothed away the negotiation commenced. 

On the 22d of September, Metcalfe went unattended to the palace, 
'and met Rnnject and liis counsellors. He informed them that the 
French Government was now intriguing with Persia, its object be- 
ing to invade and subjugate Gabul and the Punjab ; that the 
Governor General regarded the interests of those countries as iden- 
tical with the interests of tho British Government. It was for the 
obvious benefit of all that a more intimate alliance should be conclud- 
eil, UndTthat measures should be arranged in concert for the destruc- 
tion of the common enemy. With these views the Governor General 
had appointed another gentleman to be Envoy to Cahul, and had 
commissionod Metcalfe to intimate his Lordship's sentiments to the 
Raja of Lahore. 

The substance of the communication, and the address in which it 
was introduced by the Envoy, were received with generakipprobatioii. 
I'he Rnja expressed his full concurrence in the view^s of the British 
Government. An animated conversation then ensued, in winch Met- 
calfe spared no pains to convinco the Raja that liis territories were in 
peril, and that his best resource was in the courage and constancy of 
his English allies. Run ject, whose curiosity was completely awakened, 
was eager and voluble in his inquiries — What forces would tho British 
Government send 2 How far would they advance ? When might the 
French bo expected 2 Were the Corapany'^s troops ready for the 
march ? What if the King of Cabiil were induced by crass stupidity 

take the side of the French ? Was no danger to feared from 
Holkar ? To these, and a hundred otlier questions, iletcalfe replied 
with a calm adroitness, relieved by that good humour which is so 
much appreciated by natives. As an instance, indicative of 
"SifcS'fndr quiet pleasant irony, which wo think characteristic of 
Metcalfe, may be mentioned the mode in which he parried an em- 
barrassing lunge of tho Raja relative to Holka'f, at this time au ally 
of the Company. Runjeet with unusual candour plainly said 
tliat Jeshwunt Rao was a determined rascal,” ou whom no 
trust could be placed. Metcalfe gravely replied : ** W'hen we were at 
war with Uolkar, it was also our custom to speak of him as a deter- 
mined rascal ; but as we were now at peace, we always spoke of 
him wth the respect due to a friend.” It will, we think, be ad- 
mitted that Metcalfe, wliile eminently qualified for the graver dis- 
cussions of politics, was not deficient in that ‘agility of fence which 
oriental diplomacy demands. 

In the mean time, while Runjeet was cross-examining Metcalfe, 
his councillors were deliberating apart in whispers. The result of 
their conference was at length ^mmunicated to the Raja, and then 
to the Envoy. It was stated that a close alliance with the British 
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Government was warmly Jesiral, but tliat the subject of the nego- 
tiation beiiig^of tlie liigliest importance, it was necessary to proceed 
with caution ; that the question would be fuyy discussed by tho 
Raja and his ministers, and the result communicated tho next dayT 
Profound secrecy was enjoined on all, and tlie interview ternynated. 

The adjouriniM?nt was not favourable to the progress of the nego- 
tiation. Full consideration le(f Runjeet and his advisers to tho con- 
clusion, that the danger iroin the French was remote, and that in 
seeking the alliance with Lahore the British government was merely 
arranging for its own security. On the other hand the STlHis 4iat^ 
immediately before them the one great prize of their ambition. It 
followed that, as the price of the alliance, concessions ought to be 
exacted from the Company in furtherance of the designs of Lahore. 
Accordingly at the next meeting Runjeet Sing intimated, that a re- 
cognition l^y the British Government of his sovereignty over all the 
Sikh states both sides of the Sutlej should be included in the 
provisions of tho proj)osed treaty- This was a demand ^whi.flt^ 
Metcalfe had always anticipated, and he replied that he liad no 
authority to promise any such guarantee, that he was deputed for 
one specific duty, the negotiation of au alliance against the Freiicli, 
.uid that therefore otlicr subjects should be loft for future consi- 
deration. The Sikhs adhered to tlieir own proposition, and for three 
days discussions were maintained with inflexible obstinacy •without 
any approximation to amicable results. Uunjeet then diversified 
this diplomatic skirmishing by a maiueuvre of remarkable assurance, 
flc broke up his camp, Avithout giving the slightest notice to Met 
calfe, and crossed the Sutlej in order to attack Fureedkote, a fort 
and district in the territory of the Raja of Puteala. 

This audacious measure was probably recommended to the Raja 
by several plausible consiilerations. lie Inul, it may be sTTflMda,' 
lieard of the indefinite answers returned by JMetcalfe to the solicita- 
tions of the Raja of* Puteala and of other Cis-Sutlej Chiefs, and 
naturally conclude<l that the British Government was not de- 
sirous of entangling itself in tljc petty interests and dis- 
putes of the minor S^ikh states. Although that Government might 
hesitate to sanction by anti(Mpation his aggressions on the other 
chiefs, it did not follow it would interfere after those aggressions had 
been made, and after tho entire territory had been re<laccd» His 
natural cunning did not fail to urge that, when he had usurped the 
whole, he might at least in tho subsequent negotiations succeed in 
retaining Jialf. Lastly, he felt that he should at once raise himself 
in the opinion of his own Chiefs and enfeeble the resistance his 
opponents, by proceeding to the attack wliile the British Envoy was 
in his camp. To the one party it evinced a contempt for British 
influence ; to the other party it suggested, that operations luidertakeu 
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at such a time must liavo at least the tacit approval of tlic British 
(iovcrninont, the only Government in India able to defeat them. 

Kunjeet and his ctpmcillors had liowever committed one error, 
of whicli <lue advantage was afterwards taken by Metcalfe. When 
the Cis,-Sutlej territory was attacked, it was forgotten, or at least the 
importance of the fact was not duly estimated, that llnnjeet had 
soiigld from the British Government a recognition of his 
sovereig]jty over those states. The pro}>osition implied that British 
consent vKks in some measure necessary to the solitlity of his claims. 
To VstabYish therefore those claims hy force of arms, without refer- 
ring to the Government ^Yhosc sanction lie had just before wished 
to obtain by treaty, was a ‘‘ preposterous"’* ineasiire. Kunjeot should 
l)avc inverted his proceedings, — ^liave taken the country first, and 
have asked for the recognition of the British Government afterwards. 

Metcalfe followed the Kaja in his erratic course, and disc\ission.s 
were continually renewed. Far, however, from induefng Runjeet 
SingUJo abandon Ids policy, Metcalfe had- to deal with n/‘w de- 
inamls. Success had someYvhat inflated the ruler of Lahore, and 
he now' wished a clause to be introiluccd into the treaty, pltMlging 
tiie British Government not to interfere should he herealter direct 
his forces against Cabul. Various imlignities were also practis- 
ed on tlio Envoy ; sup\)lies were not pvo])Cvly furnished, bankers 
would not cash his ))ills. Spies swarmed in his camp. His 
messengers were intercepted and his letters opened. To tliesc 
insiilts, Metcalfe was studiously blind, but lie look care to repi)iL 

Calcutta tliat every incident in the negotiation convinced him 
that Runjeet would never, except under compulsioii, abandon Ids 
ilesjgn.s on the Cis-Sutlej country, and that it behoved the G(»vf rn- 
liicnt at (»ncc to determine, whotljcr it was exped.ii-nt to (omply 
'YntTrcm? Raja’s wishes, or to mainrain tlic indoj)einIcuce oj‘ INit- 
teala and tlie other slate.- on the loft bank oftlie ri\(r. 

It was the opinion of Jiord Minto, after nuiMi anxioii.s delihera'- 
tion, an f>piidon formed most reluctantly, for no ruler was ever nnn*(' 
flesh'oiis of peace, that on every consideration of honor and policy 
the rnnbition of tlie Raja oi‘ Lahore should be curbed, and that tho 
Chiefs between the Sutlej and the Jumna receive the protection of 
the British Government. A letter was ace'ordingly addressed to 
tlm liaja by the (ioverimr General, calling upon him to desist IV^nu 
iuUhcr aggressions, and to )iold up the districts he had recently 

^ In ono of tlie <lisoa,>,sioii.s winch amo OurinX tho trial 
Biiiko (Jiao^^ctorizcvi a ileriMon of thn Bonis as prO|M'Stero»s’' ; 
ro*n was ov-vnooil, airl intonti'tn.s wore of ccn>uni)(; tliw mauaaoi at tl.u 

Bar ot tin* IIons<-. Uiirku piotc-ssed Ins inability to umloi.staiul how ho (< ul'l h:i\e 
their Lordships — '' i’rt'pusteiWlis only iiieaus puUin^j the tail butoro the 

j-orse/* 
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taken. Afetoalfe was subsequently instnictecl ,to protract the nego- 
ciatioii, until troops could bo collected on the Sutlej, and at the same 
time to Induce Itunject to vecodo from his position without the con- 
clusion of’ a treaty. The turn of events in Enirope liad dissipateiT 
the dread (if Fr(.*iich ambition in the East, and otir statesman were 
unwilling to be i\rawn into any engagements with a Chief so restless 
and so iinscnipuloiis as llunjeel Sing. 

In the meantime the llaja pursued his conquests and his chica- 
neries, and then returned to tlmritsur for relaxation. jMe^calfe ini- 
iiicdiately repaired to tlic l^alace. He found the Raja a trtdViqAant 
reveller. Dancing girls were summoned ; cheerful cups were crush- 
(>d ; and as to Lord Minto’s letter, the Raja was proud to receive, 
but not prepared to read it. Mctcalie accordingly did not press tho 
subject, but with ripe diplomacy entered into the spirit of the sceno 
“ witliin^the limits of becoming mirtli,” as Mr. Kaye cautiously in- 
forms 'jJilic Raja and his Council would a[)pcar to have sur- 
juonnLcnl those limits. . • . 

'file nc.\t day having passed, without any notice by the Raja of tho 
fiovonior Generars communication, Metcalfe announced the reso- 
lution of his ClovernimMit in an elaborate note. This document is 
a line specimen of Metcalfe’s ability in diplomatic com)>ositloii. 

\ he lucid .statement of facts, the dignity and (lecision of tone, with- 
out tin? sliglitest alhiy of arrogance, will be immediately retogni/.ed. 

It wa.s placed in Riinjoet's hniid, and tbo(3f}bct was that of an electric 
sliock. Tho letter trom tlie Governor General had never been 
op(‘iu‘»i. Tho Raja at once saw that a perilous game was before him.- 
lie was unable, liowcvcr, without bitter disgust to relinquish a ■ 
]>ivy wiiieh lay panting in his grasp. J'lvery delay which liis shifty 
ingciniit y conkl devise >Yas attempted. His ininist(^rs in tho meau- 
tiuie endeavoured to soothe Metcalfe, by pleading the Rajff'S’Vn^tu-’ 
tricitics an<l liis utter ignorance of control. The Envoy drily re- 
m. irked, Uiat tho o«feontricities were sufllciently apparent, and that 
he hid often been amused by them, that indeed they would be very 
t'nterl.dning if they did not interfere so miudi willi important bnsi- 
jie-'.s, ImL tint ho was unable to state tliein to his govcrnmciit to 
nccoiint f »r the Raja's conduct, as any consideration f»f them would 
be inavlmlsslble.” Metcalfe Avas, Jiowcvcr, W(?ll aware that these 
C':ccnlnciti(‘s had always an object, lie soon perceived Run- 
jret ^Yas collecling his troops. He there(or(3 sent warning to tho 
( ’niomaiuler-in-Cliiel’, • and at tlm same time determined to juako 
♦ lie .uinomu oinent to* tho Raja, from which he had hitherto re- 
fr.iih(»d, lha\ the Rritish Government was prepared to*su,stain it.*> 
iloinaruls by the a<lsanco of a miliitary force. 

()n the. 22n<l of December the coyimunicatiou was made. Run- 
jcct received the iutelligeiice with uiinsUiil sdl-control. A long 
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discussion occurred, in which the ministers took the principal part. 
Three times they retired. On their first return, their demeanour 
was defiant ; they stated that the intimation of the £hvoy was in- 
\ocplicable, and that its spirit was utterly repugnant to the senti- 
ments entertained by tho Raja. Finding Metcalfe imperturbable, 
in the second conference tliey proposed a compromise with equally 
bad success. On their third return', the concurrence of the Raja 
in all the proposals of the British Government was announced. 
While tl^^ese discussions were, in progress, Runjeet, baflled but 
recalcitfSCkit', rushed down below, and astonished Metcalfe by prancing 
about the Court yard of the Palace on horseback. 

The Raja had now expressed his compliance with the pleasure 
of the British Government, — to give effect to that compliance re- 
mained. But Euclio did not cling closer to his manors than 
Runjeet to his conquests. For three months more he evaded and 
procrastinated, in tho hope that he might at least obtak some con- 
cessions. A force under Ochterlony had already advanced tt) tlie 
Sutlc]^ and a proclamation had been issued declaring the Sikh 
Rulers on the left bank to be under Britisli protection. Runjeot 
seemed inclined to defend his acquisitions with tlie sword, wlicn 
an incident, slight in itself, but of infinite significance, suggested a 
wiser discretion. 

The Omrt and the Mission were now at Umritsnr, a city of pe- 
culiar sanctity, in which a short time previously a violent dispute 
had raged between the Mahommedans and the Hindus. The Mo- 
Uurrjtm was approaching, and it was agreed, in consequence of 
some bickerings which had occurred, that the Mussulmans of Met- 
calfe's escort should parade their Tazcali only in the Mission Cam]>, 
and that they should not be molested by the people of the Town. 
B> c *4 h w fe f»^vAorning, however, of the 25tli February, a large body of 
‘‘ Akalees,” the soldiers of God,” the sworn guardians of the 
Khalsa and especially of Umritsur, ruslied fiVun the city, in tlicir 
blue dresses and bracelets of steel, to free the sacred precincts 
from the abominations of foreign mercenaries. An indiscriminate 
rabbfe intent upon plunder attended those devotees. Tlie sepoys 
of the escort under Captain Popham stood to their arms, and 
Metcalfe in vain endeavoured to parley. Tho fanatics immediately 
opened 3 , furious fire. No alternative being left, Metcalfe permitted 
I^>pham to advance upon the assailants. A brief struggle en- 
sued, and the Sikhs were driven into the toun at tlic point of tlie 
bayonet. 

This rencontre convinced Runjeet, wlio was never deficient in 
sagacity* that a combat with the veteran battalions of the Company 
would be a disastrous experiment* He accordingly abandoned his 
liostile designs, and in the beginning of March yielded all his con- 
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qtiests, exceptliipf FurroJkoto. On that his, lingering grasp re- 
mained. To delay the restitution he plunged into dissipation, and 
stated his inilbility to attend to affairs of state. But Metcjilfe with 
the haven in view was determined to be driven'to and fro no longeTT 
lie ^«ordingly demanded his dismissal and a safe conduct ^to the 
British Army. ^ “ The Maharaja is revelling in delight* in the 
Shalimar gardens, unmindful bf the duties of friendship. What 
friendship requires is not flone, nor is it doing. I have nothing now 
remaining in my power but to require leave to depart.”* Runjeet 
saw the last arrow in his quiver glance from the impenetffSrt)l«narl 
of the British Envoy, and yielded. The delights of the garden of 
friendship far exceeded the delights of a garden of roses, and what was 
required should immediately be done.** Orders were accordingly given 
for the restitution. The occupants raised a petty obstacle about tlie 
grain stored in the fort. Metcalfe hinted that a detachment could im- 
mediately'^expel the objectors. The Raja wrote with a demure dig- 
nity : “ I must observe that when matters are settled in ^narni- 
cable way, to talk of armies and such things is neither necessary nor 
})lcasirig to my friendly disposition/’ The hint was, however, 
effectual, and on the 2iid of April the fort was surrendered to 
its lawful owner. 

The British Government had been unwilling to encumber itself 
with any engagements with the Raja ; but on the strong solicitation 
of Mctoalfc it was determined, as an act of justice to Runjeet on his 
compliance with all the requisitions of the Governor General, to grant 
him tlio treaty wliicli he had originally been led to expect. It.was,, 
however, resolved tliat all inconvenient details should be avoiilcd. ^ 
Accordingly four articles were drawn up, briefly engaging that perpe- 
tual friendship should exist between the British Government and tlio 
state of Lahore ; that the former should have no concern^ »vitb -enVi 
territories on the northern bank of tlio Sutlej ; and that the Raja 
should not encroach (Ai tlie possessions and rights of the chiefs on the 
southern bank. Tlie treaty was concliidetl on the 2ritli April 1809- 
Runjeet Sing lived for thirty years more ; but the compact of Urn- 
ritsur was never violated. To tlie last hour of his life, he i*ci8em- 
bered too well the firmness and the wisdom of the young Envoy to 
inuigine that any aggression would escape notice, or, if noticed, 
would not be promptly repelled. * 

We have dealt long upon this position of ISFetcalfe’s history, be- 
cause we agree with Mr. Kaye in* regarding it as “ tlm turning point 
of his career. He weift afterwards straight on to fame and fortune.” 
He*Tiad beeh known as a young man of tlie greatest promise ; he 
was now included in the front* rank of those who had cfone the 
state service. The approbation of JLord Minto’s Government was 
lavishly expressed 
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“ Diirinj? the course Qf your arduous ministry at tlie Court of Lahore, the 
Governor General in Council has repeatedly had occasion to record his testi- 
mony of your zeal, ability, and address in the execution of ti!ie duties com- 
.▼nitted to your charge. ^His Lordship in Council, however, deems it an ob- 
ligation of justice, at the close of your mission, generally to declare the high 
sense which he entertains of the distinguished merit of your services and ex- 
ertions m a situation of more than ordinary importance, difEculty, and res- 
ponsibility, to convey to you the assurance of his liigh 'approbation, and to 
signify to you that the general tenor of your conduct in the arduous negotia- 
tions in which you have been engaged has established a peculiar claim to 
public appj^mse, respect,' and esteem.'** 

* CM. 

This honorable recognition of his services was succeeded by sub- 
stantial proofs of gratitude. He was summoned to Calcutta and 
appointed Deputy Secretary to Government. In this capacity lie 
accompanied the Governor General to Madras, wben an extraordi- 
nary crisis in the affairs of that Presidency, \vlrich wo can only call 
the mutiny of the officers of the Madras Army, denwul^d the pre- 
sence of the chief ruler. On his return jn May 1810 he was no-- 
Siinatetl to the Residency at Sindia’s Court, and early in the follow- 
ing year, when only twenty-six years of age, he was selected for 
the high office of Resident at Delhi, one of the most brilliant ap- 
pointments in the Indian service. 

In this splendid position he remained during seven years, la* 
Residen/: at Delhi must not he regarded as the roprcsciitalive i>r Bri- 
tish interests at a foreign Court. The Imperial ilignity \vas now 
a shadow, the great Mogul a pensioner, intriguing for an increased 
jstipend. The Resident was the administrator of a large territory, 
and the director of the political relations of the GovernmeiiL 
with a wide circle of petty states. Metcalfe’s duties were mi»sL 
arduous ; their performance, ho mentions to a relation, iV.‘- 
-^ ^igaged him until 9 o’clock at night. But su<*h labours 
were not without ample results. He achievc<l a n‘pulation as a 
civil administrator not unworthy of his dislincHion as a diplomatist. 
His biographer states as a consummation of all encoiniuin, that his 
system of Laud Revenue was the germ of the settlement of the 
Noftli- Western Provinces. This must be admitted to be great and 
lioiiorablc praise, even by us wlio are sworn cljampions of the new^ 
survey and assessment, introduced by our Goidsinids and Wingates 
into the Presidency of Bombay. 

His political functions demanded a masculine judgment. . The 
Palace of the Lmperor w'as an abundant soJiirce of anxiety — scenes 
of daring Jiceiicic were said to be enacted within its walls. 
Sometime^ rumour wliispcred of murder ; sornetifnes it' was 
hinted* that Princes of the royal house \vorc receivers of stolon 
goods. Needy impostors, suej^ as are wont to gnaw the pit- 
tances of fallen chiefs, and who, alas ! arc not always of Asiatic origin, 
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swarmed in the Emperor's Court. The unfortunate Shah was 
duped of considerable sums on the pretence of securing tlic favor of 
the Chief Justice, Lord Russell, who soon caused the retreat from 
Iiuliaof theGovernor General, and of Seton the 5ld Resident at l)elh‘rt^ 
While such difficulties occurreil in the capital itself, the princijialities 
around did not, contribute to Metcalfe's peace. The Raja of 
Bhurtpore, elated by the successful defence of his fortress, w;us in- 
solent and intractable. Tnc Rajah of Macherry coveted his neigh- 
bour’s fortresses. Metcalfe’s old friend, Ameer Klian, was qpnstantly 
quartering his Patan ruffians on tfie harvests of Jyepore. -?^f) 
portion of tlie Resident’s time was occupied in controling tlic lubri- 
cities of Wukeels, who in a single interview would seek for their prin- 
cipal’s protection from some chief in the north, and permission to 
plunder some chief in the south. 

As ou^limits will only permit us to dwell on the more prominent 
incidents of Ivfctcalfc’s Indian career, we must hasten briefly to notice 
the great event to which Iwstory has given the name of ** the yettlcrnent 
of Central India.” The Earl of Moira had, towards the clt>sc*^df 
1813, succeeded Lord Minto in the Government of Imlia. Shortly 
after his accession, he was compelled to accept tliose situations of 
hostility wliich appear to be almost a condition of our Oriental sway. 
A war with Nepal was a difficidty, superadded to tlie perplexing 
combinations which India itself presented to its British rulv*. The 
Ghnorkas were no contemptible antagonists, and severe reverses were 
at first experienced. Marley and Wood blundered. Gillespie, with 
the same impetuosity w ith wliich in youth he had fought a desperate 
duel over a handkerchief, died sword in hand on tlie crest of a stock- « 
avlc. Two detachments were repulsed before Kalunga. The fe- 
verisli conilitioii of our political relations was ill adapt 'd for sliccks 
of this violent cliaracter. The Governor General, vho had 
achieved reputation both as a soldier and a statesman, was 
earnestly in favor of N^igorous measures. IF is Council were equally 
warm for peace, economy, and shuflling tlio cards. The sympa- 
thies of the Home Govenuneat were with tlie Council. It \va.s 
not therefore without vivid satisfaction, that Lord Moira ffiuiul 
ranged on his side a partizan, so prompt and so skilful as the resi- 
dent at Delhi. 

The state of India at this period required no hostilitie.j on tho 
frontier to excite anxiety and alarm. The Pcishwa and Dowlut 
Rao Sindia, during tho former war, had been mere youths, taking 
little paj-t in the management of their affairs. Tliey were now ad 
ministrators, deficient neither in acuteness nor activity. Bajeo 
Rao, under the tranquillity which the British alliance secur&l, war, 
carefully improving his resources ; 'ihile at the same time ho re- 
garded that alliance with an aversion, wliich his practised dissi- 
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jDulation was unable to conceal* Dowlut Bao, engaged in accu« 
mulatin^ treasure and in reducing the chiefs between the Chum- 
bill and the Nerbudda, seemed only inclined to abstain from hos- 
r-tilitics against the British, so long as the British refrained from 
interference with the petty states of Malwa and Rajpootana. The 
power of Holkar had, since the death of Jeshwunt Bao, fallen en- 
tirely into the hands of Ameer Khan, and Mahomed Shah Khan, 
two predatory chiefs who maintained lafge bodies of mercenaries, 
chiefly by the plunder of the Rajpoot states. The Raja of Nag- 
.porc, at® smarting under the loss ofBerarandCuttak, watched every 
movement of British policy with a jealous dread, and seemed 
doubtful whether his best defence would not bo at once to attack 
the groat power which, sooner or later, would otherwise compro- 
mise his independence. 

Tlie nnsoundness of the system of non-interference, which 
ha<l been established by the pacification of 180rvp6,''’was ren- 
dered painfully apparent by circumstapees which occupy an 
•e\eAtfiiI chapter in Indian History. In the armies of the 
inter Mohammediiu dynasties of the Deccan were included 
bodies of irregular cavalry receiving, instead of pay, permission to 
plunder. On the fall of these dynasties, the same class of roving 
horsemen accompanied the expedition of the Peishwas against llin- 
doostan. Tliey were called Pindarees, — an appellation which, we be- 
lieve, has baffled the researches of etymologists, When the Peishwa 
abandoned Hindoostan, they attached themselves to Sindia and llol- 
kar, hut principally to tlie former. From that chief tJiey received 
considerable grants of land in the valley of the Nerbudda. Their 
dependence, however, on established rulers soon became merely 
nominal, and they divided themselves into durras, or companies, 
under clif)sea leaders of their own. The durras formed leagues for 
plunder, and their expeditions gradually assumed the regularity of 
a system. Their operations extended from Biindulkund to Cambay. 
At each recurrence of the Dussera festival, a number of leaders 
met and arranged a foray for the ensuing cold season. When the 
rivays became fordable, a body of 25,000 men, mounted on horses 
trained to endure great fatigue, proceeded rapidly to the destined 
districts. Of all the scourges which had afflicted these unhapy re- 
gions, this was the most terrible. The Plndarcc could lose no time. 
If a wretched ryot’s money or his wife’s jewels w'crc not imme- 
diately produced, his liead was thvnst into Jiot ashes. He might 
see his child tossed upon a spear, and his wife throwing herself into 
a well to avoid a more shameful fate. No incident in whicli lust or 
rapinei^could result was wanting. ^ After the villages were sacked 
au<l burnt, the durras withdrew with the same noiseless celerity as 
they came ; and their miserable victims were left to plough and 
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sow» utterly uncertain by wliat agency effete governments would 
permit the harvest to be reaped. 

While the Pindarees harried the territories of the Peishwa^ the* 
Nizam, the Raja of Nagpore, and the petty Chiefs of Rajpootana^ 
they for a time kept clear of the frontiers of tljp Company. 
But many wise and good men had long entertained the opinion, 
that the honour of a great Government^ and the common in- 
terests of humanity, defhanded that these iniquitous excesses 
should be sternly controlled. This obvious course was sur- 
rounded, however, by fonnidable impedimentSc Of the Idus m;eat 
powers to which we have recently alluded, two, the Peishwa and the 
Raja of Nagpore, were well known to be so inimical as to be only 
watching for an opportunity, such as an arduous war would afford, 
ior raising tlicir standards against us. The interests of Ilolkar 
andSindia were identified with the maintenance of the marauding races. 
The retaiiftrs Ameer Khan, the natural ruler of Indore, were 
merely Pindarees playing Jbr a h»*ger stake than village plunder, aiul 
regarding Jyepore as a hunting field. Sindia, blin^ to the fifUtllmt* 
tlic predatory bands, if uncurbed, must eventually s\ibvcrt all the 
established guvernuicnts of India, would only see that they spared his 
territories, and that in times of need they would constitute a for- 
nmlahle element in his armies. Coincident with the extirpation of 
the Pindarees would, ho feared, bo protection of the minor states by 
the British Government, — a conjecture utterly destructive of the 
footing which his insidious ambition had stealthily devised. 

It was at this crisis that Metcalfe joined the GoveriKir Generals 
camp at MoradiibaiJ. He had forw'ardecl a paper to Lord "!?Ioirff on 
tlic conduct of the Glioorka war, iu which he reviewed tlic various 
failures which had recently occurred in siege operations. 11c strongly 
urged, that we never availed ourselves siifiiciently of ojir^eientific 
superiority, and that witli all the aids at our command which inven- 
tive genius could siipp.^, we trusted too much to mere physical 
power, even wlicii fighting against superior numbers. We should 
be lavish/' he argued, “ of the contents of our arsenals and saving ol' 
the lives of our men.” All attempts with small armies slioulii be 
abandoned, and our demands should invariably be dictated by an 
overwhclntitig force. Lord Moira read tlte paper with earnest at- 
tention, and immediately invitc<lthc Resident to meet him at Muora- 
dabad. • 

IMotcalfo remained wi^h the Governor General for about a inontb. 
During this period his atlluent mind poured fortli stores of political 
oliwhicli a tried statesman like Moira well knew the 
value. He tells his friend Jenkins, that immediately on Itis arrival 
he presented a 4 )apcr “ on the present state of affairs and the 
measures for adoption.'* This was followed by another “ on the 
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political state of Imlia/* or, as Adam tl»e secretary called it, “ De 
omnibus rebus.’* Tben came cue on the progress of the Ghoorka 
war ; next one on our alliance with Jyepore ; then one on our 
jnibtarv ])olicy and ostablishments ; then one on the settlement of 
Central India, “ with several intermediate ones which I do not ac- 
curately recollect. The, whole would form a largo volume.” 

The policy advocated by Metcalff^ was first, peace with Nepal, 
after full demonstration of our power, theu the settlement of Central 
India. To obtain the former of these ends, no expense or exertion 
wasjbo Jjg spared. Parsimony at sxicli a time would be the heaviest 
tax.* llc-inforcements should be obtained from the other Presiden- 
cies, from the colonies, from England ; nothing was to bo left ter 
chance. In tins spirit war was eventually prosecuted, and at the 
end of the year 1815, the Chief Secretary llickctls was able to 
write to Metcalfe, “ Ilurrah ! Peace with the Ghoorkas.” 

The ])lau for the settlement of Central India, eventualJy adopted 
by Lord Moira, with such modifications as intermediate occurrences 
was originally propounded by Metcalfe in an elaborate 
paper. It is always difficult after the lapse of years, after ])rejudices 
have been overcome, and after the course of events has justified a 
certain policy, properly to appreciate the judgment and forcsiglit 
from wliicli the movement received its first impulse. In this pap t 
the»’e are many statements, which appear to us now as mere truisms, 
but winch forty years ago were hotly contested by no unskilful com- 
batants. Conclusions, whicli we think muht have been obvious, were 
the result ojf long and anxious thought, and could only he eliminated 
by vautidus argumentation. With all these deductions wo are con- 
vinccil, tliat the masterly ability of Metcalfe’s paper will be imme- 
diately acknowledged. 

He counnenced by stating, with remaikable precision, tlie various 
hostile mtcrests vvitli which we had to deal. He distinguished ))e- 
tweeu the substantive powers, tlic military powers, and the petty 
states. In the first class ho placed Siiidia’s, llolkav’s, and other cs- 
tablislied governments. In the second Ameer Khan, Mahomed 
SIiqJi Khan and the Pindarecs. lu the third Jyepore, Ondiporo, 
Kotah, and generally tlie small states of Kajpootana and Malwa. 
Of the first of these he advocated the subjection, of the second the 
anniliilation, of the third the protection. . .. 

jMekcalfe boldly stated tlic plain fact, wLlcli it that time wac. 
certain to challenge opposition, ..that it was our interest to reduce 
the substantive governments to a state of .'dependence, and to se- 
cure on all just occasions the greatest possible accj ui;>i tit ns*t>f ter- 
ritory, lie saw clearly, that India would never be peaceful and 
well governed until there was one*- dominant power, and that, wht*u- 
cver two diftercMit degrees of- civilization should come in contact, 
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Pf'qposJjf to annihilate the Pindarees, 

tlierc woultl, v itliout the impiitHtion of particular blame to the one 
state or the other, inevitably be hostile collision. But lie tem- 
pered these •onclusions by the qualification, that, however desir- 
able the reduction of other Governments mtglit be, a liberal 
gard fur their riglits and pretensions must invariably be evinced. 

A cold j)arenthesi.s of this kiinl is sometimes introduced info state 
papers, with aboTit as much infiucnce in the discussion as the item 
of bread occupies space i» FalstafTs tavern score ; but we should 
little understand Metcalfe's character if we imagined that siicli ex- 
pressions, when used by him, had no yitality. There i&»«o*fi8ftture 
in his moral conformation more distinct, tlian the clearness of eye, 
€lvliich never permitted what was right to be merged in what was 
desirable, — an error beyond all others difficult of avoidance, by 
men of sanguine tompevamont. As he saw the right clearly so he 
combated for it strongly. He loved justice fearlessly. 

With 4he Pindarees no terms were to be made. To defeat them 
in a battle field would effect little ; scattered in one district they 
would re-assemblo in another. “ They must,** sivhl Metcalfe, 
pursued wherever they take refuge. They must be disprsed where- 
ever they assemble ; we must not pause until they are annihilated 
a*! a power.’* 

To facilitate tlie attainment of this olijcct, it was suggested that 
tlie other powers should be invited to confederate witli the Brjtish Go- 
vernment for the destruction of the predatory bands. Should they bo 
indisposed to take apart in the contest, a strict neutrality, with the 
right of free jjnssage through their territories, mights .j^sonahly 
be demanded. Should they clecliue both to co-operate and to be neu- J 
tral, no choice would be left but to treat them as enemies and to 
attack them accordingly. 

The military powers of Ameer Khan and Mahomed—Skih Khan 
wore incompatible with the preservation of tranc|uillity in India. 
They must cease to cj;ist. But it was thought possible to disperse 
tluuu by otlicr moans than force of arms. It was suggested that a 
provision miglit be made for the chiefs in lands obtained from Hol- 
kar, whoso government they bad virtually usurped, upon the^on- 
dition tl»at their troops sliould be disbanded. The destruction 
of the Pindarees and tlie other arrangements proposed, which, either 
by compulsiou or agreement, w*ould commit the established govern- 
ments to the extirpation of all predatory leagues, woula compel 
Ameer Khan to abandon his aggressions, sliould he be indisposed 
to accept of the peacoful alternative offered by tlie British Go- 
ver^Mueivt. , 

But a promimuit part of the settlement wjis the protection of the 
petty states. The policy of iion-^interfercnce had, after years of dis- 
cussion, presented this plain questitTn for the consideration of our 
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statesmen : Are those rulers to be ranged on our side in subordinate 
co-o|)eration, or are they to be converteil into hostile forces by being 
absorbed by other governments inimical to us ? NoJt-interference 
yrz& a theory which «fevolced all tlie common places of propriety ; 
it could point sentences and round paragraphs ; it was not 
without restilts of immediate gain ; it contracted no loans ; it 
made no exhausting demands on the Exchequer." The principal 
objection to it simply was, that, if rigidly adhered to, there 
would be no exchequer to drain. The system of non-inter- 
fereiw^e admirable, so, long as it was equally binding on 
all governments ; but a system which hound the hands of the^ 
Company, and left hostile powers free to oppress and to conquer" 
was necessarily deficient in its operation. A rigid non-interference 
with the petty states woidd, if sedulously observed, have produced its 
legitimate conclusion in onr complete imn-intcrforcnce with India. 

Metcalfe then strongly advocated the protection of alj^priitcipalities 
anxious to be dependent upon the British Goyorninent. -Existing on- 
gageiYietlts with <^her jwwers in many instances wotild prevent Xho 
immediate adoption of this policy ; but no opportunity should be 
lost of freeing the Government from sucli restraints. No rupture 
with any of the great states should bo allowed to pass, without 
instituting a rescission of the former agreements as the basis of any 
subsequent accommodation. The protection of the Government 
should be purchased by the payment of tribute, and the income thus 
derived should be appropriated to tlie increase of our militarv estab- 
lishments — ^^an object which,” Metcalfe cmpliatically stated, “slmultl 
never be Tost sight of in any of our political arrangements in the j>re- 
sent state of India.” 

Sucli was the settlement which has been cliaractcviscd by Wilson 

as inost.^^julucivo to the happiness of India and to the security of 
our OAVU interests, as the establishment of universal tranquillity un- 
der the guarantee and supremacy of the Briiich Goveruinent.” It 
was some time before the turn of events induced tlje Home Govern- 
ment to adopt fully the policy advocated by the Governor General. 
But dl obstacles w'cre at length overcome, and Lord Moira took the 
field in October 1817- 

The part assigned to Metcalfe in the great drama, was the nego- 
tiation of the treaties w ith the numerous Btat?s whicli hastened to 
take the*h* stand behind the aegis of the Company. The duty also 
devolved upon him of detaciiing 'Ameer Khan from the liostilc 
Camps. The Pindarec war and all the coincident events, the lall 
of the Peishwa, the humiliation of Nagpore, do not b^^lojig t'v. the 
biography M Metcalfe. Before tranquillity was fully established, he 
hail in 1818 quitted the Residency^ at Delhi, and proceeded to C al- 
cutta as Secretary to Government in the Political Department. 
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'^ra^^sadiom of Pahmr and Co. 

He did not remain in the Secretariate for more than two years. 
He liked a “ Kingship” as he called it ; and for some time he and 
Malcolm were constructing one of those aerial fabrics, which are sub- 
ject neither to the laws of estimate, nor the rfulcs of audit. Tljis 
was a plan by which all the Residencies and Agencies, in Upper and 
Central India, were to be consolidated in one great political charge 
under an officer ^yith the title of Lieutenant-Governor. But before 
so great an appointment ceuld be duly constituted, discussions, refer- 
ences, sanctions would be necessary, and although the scheme was 
not unfavorably received by the Marquis of Hastings, *(*^0011 was 
now the title of the Governor General) it appears to Tave^sunk 
•quietly into the limbo of projects. A more substantial kingship 
was, however, soon found, and in 1820 Metcalfe became, in suc- 
cession to Sir Henry Russell, Resident at Hyderabad. 

We shall not dwell on his admirable administration of the 
Nizam’s^ountry, in which his high qualities as a statesman were 
conspicuously displayed. Ilis name, as Resident at Hyderabad, is 
principally illustrated by the painful discussion^ relative* t>-»tho 
House of Palmer, in which for the first time Motcaltb found him- 
self opposed to the Head of the Government, and in wliich he was 
«*t)mpolled to advocate what ho deemed the right against the con- 
victions of an hoiuuablc, but, in this instacc, mistaken statesman, of 
exalted position and reputation. 

The Nizam’s country, long groaning under every speciSs of bad 
Government, had, among other evils, to maintain a large contingent 
of troops under the command of European officers. Tlys force, with 
its pay constantly in arrears, was frequently on the vergS^if a ge-*. 
noral mutiny, insubordinate acts of the most virulent character'* 
were of constant occurrence. To remedy this alarming evil, a 
former resident had consented to an arrangement, by whic h the pay 
of the contingent was regularly defrayed by the house of busi- 
ness, whicli received , in return assignments on tlie Nizam’s Reve- 
nue. The monthly payments of the House of Palmer and Co. 
amounted to £20,000, the assignments to £300,000 per annum. 
Tlio firm thus received 25 per cent for their advances. this 
did not constitute the whole of their gain. They pursued the path, 
which lias been trodden by hundreds of native capitalists with 
hundreds of native Principalities. They began gnulually to inter- 
fere with matters of state, and by the aid of the Minister, Chunder 
Lall, who was ^ their creature, » to usurp the Government. They 
became the “ fountaii of honor.” Their interest wag sought by 
oriwging petitioners, l^arge sums were paid to members of the 
firm as annual allowances. The sous of William Psflm^r, who 
wore studying Cordcrius at school, were converted into stipendiaries 
of the great Nizam. If the stipends^ere not paid, they wore car- 
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ried to account in the books of the firm at an interest of 25 per 
cent. In sliort, to adopt a phrase which has become classical, 
“matters were made pleasant,” and the whole contingent, the 
Mouse of Palmer, and, almost excusably with such an example be- 
fore them, a legion of corrupt officials, sat down to a delightful 
game Which was maintained with extraordinary spirit, and was call- 
ed “ Poor Nizzy pays for all.”* t 

But as, notwithstanding the enormous stims which were paid for 
interest, the claims of the House of Palmer were still increasing, it 
was ^ete&nined by the mejnbers of the firm to place the trans- 
action on a different footing, and to obtain, if possible, the gna-^ 
rantee of the British Government for the repayment of tho^ 
whole sum. Tt was given out that a new loan was required 
for sixty Lacs of Rupees, or £600,000. This amount was to be re- 
paid in six years and to bear interest at 18 per cent. To this sup- 
posed loan the old debt was coolly transferred. Thpi Biltisli Go- 
vernment therefore was led to suppose that the Nizam was contract- 
ing^Sf‘nd\v debt reduced rate of interest, for the purpose' of dis- 
charging the old obligations which pressed so lieavily upon him. 
But the House of Palmer preferred 25 to 1 8 per cent. They also 
wished to obtain the guarantee of the BritLsli Government. The 
reduced rate of interest was a lure to secure the latter object. The 
former wjis attained by a process of charming simplicity. In con- 
sideration of the liberality of his creditors, llis Highness the Nizam 
was to pay a bonus of eight lacs of Rupees, which bonus was to be 
carefully cou«':ealed from the British Government. 

The House of Palmer was great. It administered a lavish hos- 
pitality, and gave a large interest to its constituents. It was sup- 
posed to be all powerful. It bad a brother near the throne ; 8ir 
William B»JLmbold, one of the partners, had married a ward oftho 
Governor General. Let the influence ol‘ such a fact in the liands of 
a bold plausible adventurous man, at such a cVstance from Calcutta 
as Hyderabad, among such a population, be calmly estimated. Let 
it be understood that the Nizam’s Minister had abetted, and been 
abetittid by the House in numberless advantageous transactions, and 
we shall begin to understand what was the barrier, bow fortified, 
how defended, which was thrown across the path of a Resident eager 
for reform, and whose stainless honor knew ncF polite periphrasis for 
robbery^ 

Metcalfe saw with painful disti'uctness tl^e peccant part. No 
very acute diagnosis was demanded for the discovery of the cause of 
the disease. He never feared to do his duty ; but on the ‘other Tidnd 
his heart was warm, his friendships constant. The vulgar am- 

* This was a fav^Hie pfaraso ia Hyderabad. 
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bition of rising on the ruin of others never sullied his noble 
uatuue, William Palmers brother, the John Palmer of 
Calcutta, haih been Metcalfe’s intimate friend from his first resi- 
dence in India. Sir William Rumbold he hafl known long and iff- 
tiinately in Delhi, Dr. Lambe, another partner, was an old friend^ 
and had been his medical attendant. To trample on such ties, in the 
cause of public •justice, would convey a grim satisfaction to somo 
cold, stern, indomitable •►haracters ; to Metcalfe t!ie duty was one 
of sorrow so acute, that as he wrote to John Palmer, “ had he known 
bi Calcutta what he now saw, nothing should have induced hksi to 
go to ifydrabad, ' 

He, howev(?r, cordVonted the evil, liuge and hundred -handed as it 
was. He first propost^l to open Calcutta a six per cent loan, 
guaranteed by the Briti.'ili Government, and with tlie proceeds to 
liquidate the Ni’/aafsdelits to all creditors iindusive oFtlie H<wse of 
Palmer. •He addressed the Government officially on the subject ; 
but before lie despatched^ his letter, he announced liis intentions to 
the partn'brs. It was not to bo supposed tliey vfoM abandon iTieir 
spoils without a struggle. They first urgx'd that the sudden liquida- 
tion of their claim would inhict a serious injury on the firm, and 
that a certain compensation slionld in fairness be made to them. To 
this Metcalfe, in the hope of removing opposition, acceded, and i intro- 
duced into the jigreeinent a clause, conferring on the Hoiis« a gra- 
tuity of six lacs of ni|)f os. A safe retreat being thii.s secured, in the 
event of defeat, the Palmers as.sunned the ofl’ensive. Having induced 
Metcalfe to delay the despatch of his letter until thc'^cy,?^s v^ero 
fully discussed, they employed tlie interval, as wo of the Western 
Presidency would say, in making “ Khutput” in Calcutta. Sir 
William Uuinbold wrote an urgent appeal to the Marquis, and Met- 
calfe's long revolved proposals remained without any offirtrjt^ackuow- 
Udgment, 

Dord Hastings wrot(‘t however, privately to Metoalfe, and, while re- 
monstrating with him for not having in the first instance referred to 
the Governor General, stated that he entirely disapproved of the new 
plan as injurious to the bondholders. Thus far the House was succ?ss- 
ful ; but they found tliat tlie Resident did not enter into the spirit of 
the game which they had long been playing, and that the prosperity 
of Palmer and Co. wa/rondereda secondary consideration Jo the 
prosperity of t^p Ni/am. Another representation proceeded from 
JSir W. Rumbold to Dojd Hasting, and another remonstrance came 
from the Governor General to the Resident. 

TijrthrsVloc^nient Metcalfe submitted a reply, whicli Mi*. Kaye 
with his usual judgment has published in its integrity. The letter 
is too long to be given here, and too good to be abridged. But it 
must be studied by all who are interested in the fame of the great 

VOL. r. — NO, I. 28^ 
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Civilian^ The nobility of Metcalfe’s soul breaks out iw every lino ; 
the earnestness, the dignity, the serene greatness of cliaracter ilirongh- 
out exhibited must kindle enthusiasm in the coldest hesn't. We believe 
<<iat no one will ever read this admirable remonstrance without say- 
ing, “ This was a great man/* 

TliA" course pursued by the Governor Gcnenil greatly strenglhenetl 
the liands of the house and of the corrupt Miiiistc*r,/Ch under Lall. But 
as difficulties thickened, Metcalfe’s undaunted spirit rose with the 
occasion. He did battle for the cause of the weak and wronged. He 
beiU-air4»is energies to the >voik before him. The sh ifts of intrigue, 
of falsehood, of sordid insinuation, glanced harmless from Ids bright 
shield and towering crest. The keen spear of truth pierced ilie 
triple mail of the giant fraud, whicli had dared him to the combat. 
He stood victor on the hard fought field. 

Hastings long upheld the cause of the Ifouse ; he even went 
so far as to receive complaints from the Minister agpiiist*‘tlic Resi- 
dent through Palmer and Co., and persisted in tins course, after 
itrimproprietyi^ad been pointed out by his colleague, John Adam. 
He even contemplated the removal of Metcalfe from Hyderabad, and 
might have carried his intentions into effect, in spite of tl»e spiiited 
remonstrances of Adam and Swinton, but that indisputable evi- 
dence was at length affordid that Palmer ami Co. were not 
so spotless as the Governor General had fondly imagined, and 
that officers of the Residency had been closely and crvrruptly con - 
nected with the House, — a fact in direct opposition to aOidavits of 
Palme 5 ,.-'':Sffl Rumbold. The Governor General, therefore, wisely 
abstained from an act, wliicli could only have been regarded as a 
disgraceful blot upon a long and brilliant administration. 

Lord Hastings quitted India at the beginning of 1823, but before 
his deparfecjre a correspoudenco occurred between him ami Metcalfe, 
highly honorable to both, in which a recomuliation was effected. 
During the temporary admi!f>istratioii of .Tfdjn Adam, the claim of 
Palmer and Co. was liquidated by specie remitted from Calcutta ; 
but tlie secret bonus and the clandestine allowances to members of 
the® firm were rejected from the account. The House soon after 
failed. It might have been thought that tlie discussions would now 
have ended. But indiscreet friends of the Marquis thouglit it their 
duty t^ submit the subject to the consideration of tlie Court of Pro- 
prietors. Papers were called for and printed. A folio of a thou- 
sand pages was devoted to “ certain pecuniary transactions of Palmer 
and Co. with the Nizam’s Government.” " Motions were made and 
amendmq^its proposed. A debate of six days diir«'rt;i(*.n inve’Skl the 
India^IIouse with unusual interest. Nearly nine hundred votes 
were recorded. A majority oJT two hundred and seventy sustained 
the views which had been advwated by Metcalfe. 
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^Eti^ers the Council of India. 

In after years a discussion arising out of the claims of Palmer 
and Co. placed the Court of Directors in direct antagonism to 
the Board of« Control. So complete was the diflerence of opinion 
ujmn this unhappy subject, that a mandamus was obtained in 
King’s Bench to compel the Directors to sign a despatch, and gen- 
tlemen on furlough weix) in daily expectation of waiting on tlfcir ho- 
norable masters ii7«prison. ^ 

Metcalfe remained at Hyderabad until 1825. While at Delhi 
he had lost both his parents. In 1823 his brother Theophiius 
died, and lie succeeded to the Baronetcy. In the saig]9 year his 
healtii for the first time failed, and he liad an op))ortunity oF esti- 
mating how mucli his life was valued, by the exertions of his 
friends to relieve his sufferings. A government yacht was sent 
to Masulipatam to bring him to Calcutta ; the most promising of 
the assistant surgeons (.1. 11. Martin) was deputed to attend hiiu. 
Two of lift Assistants determined “ to waive the Nizam’s allowances 
and to cleave to the Company” in order that they iniglit accom- 
pany hiifl. Of these one died early, the other is. ^ow Kcshlca^at 
Hyderabad. 

In 1825 the aspect of politics in the North West induced the 
Goveruuu'Ot again to appoint him to the Residency at Delhi, ilo 
found a civil war impending in 13h\*rtpore, an uncle attempting 
to deprive his nephew of his birthright. All negotiations hav- 
ing failed, a British army advanced against the usurper, and Met- 
calfe had the satisfaction of seeing the renowned fortress reduced 
by storm, which twenty years before had, in his pi’esencv^ withstood 
the columns of Lake. ^ ^ 

In 1826 he entered the Council of India. lie retained his scat 
for some, years, having been continued in the appointment for two 
years beymul the usual period by a special resolution of t%j^IIon’ble 
Court- The career of a member of Gmncil presents little of 
interest. ^letcalfe’s .life was nowjgie of cheerful, but laborious 
routine. He rode out in the early morning in his park at Alipore 
“ ill to]> boots on a plump white horse.” We should mentiou tliafc 
Mic was always a remarkable bad rider, and was constantly suffer- 
ing from falls. lie commenced his work every morning a.t seven. 
From nine to twelve he breakfasted, and received visitors From 
twelve to seven ho wa/at tlie desk again, and when he had no vi- 
sitors in his l^use, and was free from other social engagidments, 
returned to liis. papers after dinner. On some occasions, when 
alone, he dispensed aftogother with the formality of dinner, and 
confwttd hiinsclf with a sandwich, and a pint of claret on liis 
terrace, while Iiis candles were being lighted. At the sarte ijme he 
played his part as Amphitryon with lavish munificence. His 
balls were the best in Calcutta. ^ 
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On every jsubject of importance which occupied the attention of 
the Government, Metcalfe recorded an elaborate minute. A selec- 
tion from his papers would, be a work of the greatest value, and may, 
jje hope, be prepared for publication by Mr. Kaye, wlm has already 
edited, with remarkable judgment and good taste, the writings of 
HenrySt. George Tucker, The minutes of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
rich with mighty thought and varict\ illustration, .^tre perhaps, above 
all other merit, distinguished for lucid clearness of intellect. He 
always appears to be master of liis subject. He never refines, is 
never hituried into dissertation. His reasoning is always perfectly 
disriplined. His meaning can never be misunderstood. Tlie skein 
is carefully unravelled, all the contingent difficulties are plainly 
stated, and a precise opinion is recorded. 

In 1833 lie was appointed Governor of Agra. He bad hardly, 
however, assumed charge of this high office when the failing health 
of Cord Williani Heiitinck compelled the immediate dopariiirc of 
that great statesman, and Sir Charles Metcalfe retunied to Calcutta 
to-i:e Governor Jlieneral of India. 

His administration of the Government of India is chiefly associ- 
ated with the liberation of the Press. It would not be becoming in 
the youngest born of Periodical Literature to comment on tliis 
much vexed question. Wc U'^ay trust, however, that our )>ages will, 
at no distant period, contain a compahensivo essay by “ an 
eminent IniiHr’ on the history, prospects, and duties of the In- 
dian Press. Por our ow'ii ])art we shall briefly state our o]>inion, 
that to ke^ India without a free Press is about us reasonable ab to 
expect niaii may still be bound in swaddling clothes. We know, 
as we think, all the arguments on the other side, ami it is still our 
<leliberate opinion that the form of our Government in this country, 
and the jjgj^jliar relation between the small body of administrators 
and the large mass of the governed, demand the check wliich the 
Press aftbrds. The objecti<uy^^ which • we h^ar advanced, in varia- 
jibly relate to detail and not to principle. W'o si i all allude to 
only two. The personalities of our Jndian Ntwvspajjcrs con- 
stiUite a frequent complaint. Whatever Ibuiidiuion tliero 
may be for tlie objection, the fault is more with the readers 
than tlie editors. The Indian Press, takq/i as a wlmlc, is as 
decorous in tone and mure free from ai>iinosity against piiblii: 
men Mian the press of England. Put we mav.< be assured, 
that whatever personality then^ may be^ it vould 1)« less, if 
it were more disagreeable to ourselves. VVe imagine that skill- 
ed witnesses would tell us, that the science ot (iov(‘rn,Mien\, wrci our 
politi(XiI relations, thoiigli tliscussed with scholarship and research, 
do not challenge exactly the same interest a.^ the flajj^ellation ot 
an engineer or a collector. ""The oilier objtcliuu is one, which 
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the public may justly advance^ — the fVequejicy of discredit- 
able squabbles between rival editors. When the shepherds of 
tho people, infltca«l of discourbing most eloquent music, begin to 
break their oaten pipes on each other’s heads, the shnplicity of th^ 
audience must bo m<«rc than bucolic, if the reproach of Caliban 
is not heard ; ‘‘ What a thrice dimble ass was f, to tak^e this 

drunkard f ’ a j|ttd, and worship this dull fool !” 

A great effort was inadcf*at home by some influential members, 
of tlic Directory to retain jMetcalfc permanently in liis office. "J'ho 
measure was not regarded with favqr by the administrations of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Melbourne ; and Lord Uoytosbury and 
Lord Auckland were successively appointed. The claims of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe wore not, Imwover, entirely disregarded. He w'as 
decorated with tlie red ribbon of the Bath, and was prevailed on 
to accept with great reluctance the Tneiitenant Covernorship of 
Agra, the coniiiitntion of whicli had been recently altered by Par- 
liament. 

Ife remained in Agra for about two years. had now passed 
thirty-eight years of hard service in India. He was possessed of 
an ann)lc iadepciuloncc, and had achievcil an lionorablc rejnitation. 
He (Oily renuiincd at his ])ost from a sense (if duty. Wlum, there- 
fore, lie was hnl t<i believe, that his conduct, in relation to tlio Press, 
had diminished the cordiality of the coniklencc liitlierto .reposed 
in him, one cmiiv alone* secmetl open fur adoption, and lie retired 
fiom the SCI vice of which he had lung been so distingnished an 
ornament lie retired, amidst the dcnn)i).strati(>ns affection 
from all creeds and races, from a country which 1)0 had served and 
riilctl will) Iniih, conscientiousness, and tlevotion. 

\^"u have thus arrived at the c’msc of iSfetcalfe’s Indian career. 

We have not pru])osed to follow him through the tri phs which 

he noldy warn in another hemisphere. Full’ of glory and sorrow 
would Ik* the tale. Mamaica and Canada were successively en- 
trusted to his care, and admirably did he ac(]uit himself of those 
great trusts. But a disease, the most insidious and the most ter- 
rible tliat eaii afiliet the liuniane frame, was jneying upon Inm. 
ile bore willi uiifliiudiing courage the most cruel remedies with- 
out avail. Ho contin ’ed to labour, wlien his lingers were snyoUou 
with arhOui(‘, and hi> \cry eyesight was yielding to his awful ma- 
ladv. When PciTagc, wiili^which a grateful Sovereign mark- 
ed her apprubaifon ^iVhis splendid services, was conferred, he was 
a dviiur^iMiui. Lord Metcalfe of Fern Hill never took his seat in 
the House or L»)rds, 

He retnriied once move to Ki;g!and. Day by day, by s^ow de- 
grees, his life ebbctl away. Lo^i^g ^and beloved he died — a cafin, 
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sweet calm upon bis faw^e, a Cbristian’s sure and certain hope 
in bis unclouded mind. On the *5th of September 1840 the long 
struggle ended. ' • 

-- lie was buried in «tbe Hit lo parish Cliurch of Winkfield, near 
Fern Hill, in the old vault of the Metcalfe’s, wlierc be barl often 
wisbe<Vto rest. Costly n»onumentsin Asiatic and American cities 
attested the gratitude of the nations ( which lio ruled. The tablet, 
.with which private affection marked his gi^ave, was inscribed by the 
pen of l:]ngland’s great Historian. 

Wjft bftieve from our hearts, that the world has seldom seen so 
beautiful a nature as that of Charles Metcalfe. Ilis character 
rises four square, Qualities which, in their fullest develoj)nient, 
might degenerate into defects, were maintained in healthy 
by appropriate checks. Ilis liberality was munificent, but it was tlie 
liberjdjjfy of a man of prudence, not that of a man who did not know 
the vmue of money. His ambition was high and nob^c ; bat it was 
consistent with an earnest and most scnq)ulon.s regard for the in« 
ter^.Sf.s <?( otliers^, Though his talents were brilliant, his mdiistiy 
w'as that of a slow lalmrious mau. In the struggle of public lilc it 
was said of him, that his fairness was so extreme, that, if Ins adver- 
sary made a false step, he would rather help him to right himself 
than profit by his error : Hit self-reliance and moral courage were 
conspicupus ; when once lie h id satisfied himself as to the right, Ite 
fclirtmk from no confederacy of opponents in its advocacy. Ilis 
energy was without tlio slightest parade. Gibbon Wiikefield, a 
most compj* :nt observer, said of him : “ How he finds the time is 

a problefni 1 know only that he is never in a hurry.” It lias been 
well remarked, that a man’s character may be ascertained from the 
letters of Ilis correspondents ; when this test is applied to Metcalfe, 
the endeaym^ traits of tlie man are at once ajiparent. When tho 
brave old soldier Ochterlony addressed him as “ the child of his af- 
fections,” he only cxpressetl, in a manner becoming his advanced 
years, the same sentiment of deep attarliment whicli animated all 
the friends of Metcalfe. The warnitli of his own affections, Ins 
acute 'sensibility, the deptlt and constancy of his friendships, his 
own letters, a hundred daily acts of delicate kindness, most 
amply testify, ilc was ivied by the severest tests to which hu- 
manity is subject ; a prosperity, greater evon tliaii his youthful 
ambitjofi* had ever imagined, never detracted •beautilul 

simplicity of his gentle and noble "^nature ; tin aponics of liis fell 
disease never ruffled the sweetness of his temper, or extracted one 
reproachful complaint from bis heroic heart. 






